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CuapTer XIII. 
““OH, MY COUSIN, SHALLOW-HEARTED |” 


OLAND LANSDELL dined with his uncle and cousin at Low- 
lands upon the day after the picnic; but he said very little 
about his afternoon ramble in Hurstonleigh Grove. He lounged upon 
the lawn with his cousin Gwendoline, and played with the dogs, and 
stared at the old pictures in the long dreary billiard-room, where the 
rattle of the rolling balls had been unheard for ages ; and he entered into 
a languid little political discussion with Lord Ruysdale, and broke off— 
or rather dropped out of it—in the middle with a yawn, declaring that 
he knew very little about the matter, and was no doubt making a con- 
founded idiot of himself, and would his uncle kindly excuse him, and 
reserve his admirable arguments for some one better qualified to appre- 
ciate them. 

The young man had no political enthusiasm. He had been in the 
great arena, and had done his little bit of wrestling, and had found him- 
self baffled, not by the force of his adversaries, but by the vis inertia of 
things in gencral. Eight or nine years ago Roland Lansdell had been very 
much in earnest,—too much in earnest, perhaps,—for he had been like a 
race-horse that goes off with a rush and makes running for all the other 
horses, and then breaks down ignominiously midway betwixt the starting- 
post and the judge’s chair. There was no “stay” in this bright young 
creature. Ifthe prizes of life could have been won by that fiery rush, 
he would have won them; but as it was, he was fain to fall back 
among the ranks of the nameless, and let the plodders push on towards 
the golden goal. 

Thus it was that Roland Lansdell had been a kind of failure and 
disappointment. He had begun so brilliantly, he had promised so much. 
“Tfthis young man is so brilliant at one-and-twenty,” people had said to 
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one another, “ what will he be by the time he is forty-five?” But at 
thirty Roland was nothing. He had dropped out of public life alto- 
gether, and was only a drawing-room favourite; a lounger in gay Conti- 
nental cities; a drowsy idler in fair Grecian islands ; a scribbler of hazy 
little verses about pretty women, and veils, and fans, and daggers, and 
jealous husbands, and moonlit balconies, and withered orange-flowcrs, 
and poisoned chalices, and midnight revels, and despair ; a beautiful use- 
less, purposcless creature ; a mark for manceuvering mothers ; a hero for 
sentimental young ladies ;—altogether a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 

This was the man whom Lady Gwendoline and her father had found 
at Baden Baden, losing his money pour se distraire. Gwendoline and 
her father were on their way back to England. They had gone abroad 
for the benefit of the Earl’s income; but Continental residence is expen- 
sive nowadays, and they were going back to Lowlands, Lord Ruysdale’s 
family seat, where at least they would live free of house-rent, and where 
they could have garden-stuff and dairy produce, and hares and part- 
ridges, and silvery trout from the fish-ponds in the shrubberies, for 
nothing ; and where they could have long credit from the country trades- 
folk, and wax or composition candles for something less than tenpence 
apiece. 

Lord Ruysdale persuaded Roland to return with them, and the young 
man assented readily enough. He was tired of the Continent ; he was 
tired of England too, for the matter of that ; but those German gaming- 
places, those Grecian islands, those papist cities where the bells were 
always calling the faithful to their drowsy devotions in darksome old 
cathedrals, were his last weariness, and he said, Yes; he should be glad 
to see Mordred again ; he should enjoy a month’s shooting ; and he could 
spend the winter in Paris. Paris was as good as any other place in 
the winter. 

He had so much money and so much leisure, and so little knew 
what to do with himself. He knew that his life was idle and useless; 
but he looked about him, and saw that very little came of other men’s 
work ; he cried with the Preacher, the son of David, king in Jeru- 
salem, “ Behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit, and there is no 
profit under the sun: that which is crooked cannot be made straight, 
and that which is wanting cannot be numbered: the thing that has bee 
it is that which shall be.” 

Do you remember that saying of Mirabeau’s which Mr. Lewes has 
put upon the title-page of his wonderful Life of Robespierre: “ This man 
will do great things,” said the statesman,—I quote loosely from memory, 
—“ for he believes in himself’? Roland Lansdell did not believe in him- 
self; and lacking that grand faculty of self-confidence, he had grown to 
doubt and question all other things, as he doubted and questioned himsclf. 
Nature, which had bestowed her gifts upon him with such a wantonly 
lavish hand, had refused him the greatest gift of all,—the sublime power 
of faith. He was no arrogant sceptic, who sets his own intellect above the 
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divine mysteries of the universe. He had tried to believe, he had wrestled 
with himself, and had prayed earnestly but ignorantly for help ; but the 
help had never come ; and when, in the aching void of his heart, there 
grew a dreary conviction that no help ever could come to him, he bowed 
his head, and resigned himself to live in the darkness, since for him the 
light was never to shine. Heaven knows how he had striven to pierce 
the veil—how patiently he had watched for the star ; but there was no 
lessening of the dreadful darkness, there was no glimmer of the mystic 
glory. He who scoffed at most things had never scoffed at this one 
supreme mystery, whose splendour had never been revealed to him. He 
envied the simple worshipers before taper-lit shrines in the dusky aisles 
of foreign cathedrals ; he envied them this childlike and unquestioning 
faith, which could recognise the glory of God amongst all that faded 
splendour of artificial flowers and gilded candlesticks and waxen images. 
He asked no better gift than this great power of belief, and would fain 
have given all his worldly wisdom could he have made himself like unto 
one of those little children whom he saw on festival-days with white 
wreaths upon their heads and sanctified candles in their hands. 

Roland Lansdell could not believe. Sometimes on great festival-days 
he entered those solemn cathedrals, and stood amongst the pious crowd, 
as hushed and reverent in his manner as any worshiper present ; for he 
was a gentleman, and respected the creeds of other people. He liked the 
grand music of the organ, the pure tones of the swelling voices ; he was 
penetrated with the devotional spirit of the place and the hour ; but he 
could not believe. He believed in the existence ofa great and good Man, 
who taught the purest system of morality that was evcr conceived by 
genius, and who gave His life in testimony of His truth: but he could 
understand no more than this ; and being without the power of faith, he 
could believe only that which he could understand. The Redeemer of 
mankind was for him only a great teacher: the sacrifice on Calvary was 
only another form of the death of Socrates; another immolation of 
genius and truth to the besotted ignorance of mankind. 

“JT will do my best to lead a good life, and be useful to my fellow- 
creatures,” Mr. Lansdell said, when he left Magdalen College, Oxford, 
with a brilliant reputation, and the good wishes of all the magnates of 
the place. 

He began life with this intention firmly implanted in his mind. He 
knew that he was a rich man, and that there was a great deal expected 
ofhim. The parable of the Talents was not without its import to him, 
though he had no belief in the divinity of the Teacher. There was no 
great enthusiasm in his nature, but he was very sincere; and he went into 
Parliament as a progressive young Liberal, and set to work honestly to 
help his fellow-creatures. 

Alas for poor humanity! he found the task more wearisome than 
the labour of Sisyphus, or the toil of the daughters of Danaus. The stone 
was always rolling back upon the labourer; the water was perpetually 
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pouring out of the perforated buckets. He cultivated the working 
man, and founded a club for him, where he might have lectures upon 
geology and astronomy, and where, after twelve hours’ bricklaying or 
road-making, he might improve his mind with the works of Stuart Mill 
or Maculloch, and where he could have almost any thing ; except those 
two simple things which he especially wanted,—a pint of decent beer and 
@ quict puff at his pipe. Roland Lansdell was the last man to plan any 
institution upon puritanical principles: but he did not believe in himself, 
so he took other people’s ideas as the basis of his work; and by the time 
the opened his eyes to the necessity of beer and tobacco, the workman 
had grown tired and had abandoned him. 

This was only one of many schemes which Mr. Lansdell attempted 
while he was still very young, and had a faint belief in his fellow-crea- 
tures: but this is a sample of the rest. Roland’s schemes were not 
successful; they were not successful because he had no patience to 
survive preliminary failure, and wade on to ultimate success through a 
slough of despond and discouragement. He picked his fruit before it 
was ripe, and was angry when he found it sour, and would hew down 
the tree that bore so badly, and plant another. His fairest projects fell 
to the ground, and he left them there to rot: while he went away some- 
where else to build new schemes and make fresh failures. 

Moreover, Mr. Lansdell was a hot-headed, impulsive young man, and 
there were some things which he could not endure. He could bear in- 
gratitude better than most people, because he was generous-minded, and 
set a very small price upon the favours he bestowed; but he could not 
bear to find that the people whom he sought to benefit were bored by 
his endeavours to help them. He had no ulterior object to gain, re- 
member. He had no solemn conviction of a sacred duty to be performed 
at any cost to himself, in spite of every hindrance, in the face of every 
opposition. He only wanted to be useful to his fellow-creatures; and 
when he found that they repudiated his efforts, he fell away from them, 
and resigned himself to be useless, and to let his fellow-creatures go 
their own wilful way. So almost immediately after making a brilliant 
speech about the poor-laws, at the very moment when people were 
talking of him as one of the most promising young Liberals of his day, 
Mr. Lansdell abruptly turned his back upon St. Stephen’s, accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and went abroad. 

He had experienced another disappointment besides the failure of his 
philanthropic schemes,—a disappointment that had struck home to his 
heart, and had given him an excuse for the cynical indifference, the 
hypochondriacal infidelity, which grew upon him from this time. 

Mr. Lansdell had been his own master from his earliest manhood, for 
his father and mother had died young. The Lansdells were not a long- 
lived race; indeed, there seemed to be a kind of fatality attached to the 
masters of Mordred Priory; and in the long galleries where the portraits 
of dead-and-gone Lansdells looked gravely down upon the frivolous crea- 
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tures of to-day, the stranger was apt to be impressed by the youth of all 
the faces,—the absence of those gray beards and bald foreheads which 
give dignity to most collections of family portraits. The Lansdells of 
Mordred were not a long-lived race, and Roland’s father had died sud- 
denly while the boy was away at Eton; but his mother, Lady Anna 
Lansdell, only sister of the present Earl of Ruysdale, lived to be her 
son’s companion and friend in the best and brightest years of his life. 
His life seemed to lose its brightness when he lost her; and I think 
this one great grief, acting upon a naturally pensive temperament, 
must have done much to confirm that morbid melancholy which over- 
shadowed Mr. Lansdell’s mind. 

His mother died; and the grand inducement to do something good 
and great, which might have made her proud and happy, died with her. 
Roland said that he left the purest half of his heart behind him in the 
Protestant cemetery at Nice. Alas! the great misery of his life afflicted 
him most terribly here. He did not believe! For him there was no 
sweet whisper of hope amid the tempest of despair. In vain, in vain he 
strove to look beyond that grave in the south of France. He prayed: 
but it may be that he prayed amiss, for the light never came to him. 
He went back to England, and made those brilliant speeches of which 
I have spoken; and was not too proud to seek for sympathy and conso- 
lation from the person whom he loved next best to her whom he had 
lost,—that person was Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey, his betrothed wife, 
the beloved niece of his dead mother. 

There had been so complete a sympathy between Lady Anna Lansdell 
and her son, that the young man had suffered himself, half unconsciously, 
to be influenced by his mother’s predilections. She was very fond of 
Gwendoline ; and when the two families were in Midlandshire, Gwendo- 
line spent the greater part of her life with her aunt. She was two years 
older than Roland, and she was a very beautiful young woman. A fra- 
gile-looking, aristocratic beauty, with a lofty kind of gracefulness in all 
her movements, and with cold blue eyes that would have frozen the very 
soul of an aspiring young Lawrence. She was handsome, self-possessed, 
and accomplished ; and Lady Anna Lansdell was never tired of sounding 
her praises. So young Roland, newly returned from Oxford, fell—or 
imagined himself to have fallen—desperately in love with her; and while 
his brief access of desperation lasted, the whole thing was arranged, and 
Mr. Lansdell found himself engaged. 

He was engaged, and he was very much in love with his cousin. 
That two years’ interval between their ages gave Gwendoline an im- 
mense advantage over her lover; she practised a thousand feminine 
coquetries upon this simple, generous Jad, and was proud of her power 
over him, and very fond of him after her own fashion, which was not a 
very warm one. She was by no means a woman to consider the world 
well lost for love. Her father had told her all about Roland’s circum- 
stances, and that the settlements would be very handsome. She was 
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only sorry that poor Roland was a mere nobody, after all; a country 
gentleman, who prided himself upon the length of his pedigree and the 
grandeur of his untitled race ; but whose name looked very insignificant 
when you saw it at the tail of a string of dukes and marquises in the 
columns of the Morning Post. 

But then he might distinguish himself in Parliament. There was 
something in that ; and Lady Gwendoline brought all her power to bear 
upon the young man’s career. She fanned the faint flames of his languid 
ambition with her own fiery breath. This girl, with her proud Saxon 
beauty, her cold blue eyes, her pale auburn hair, was as ardent and ener- 
getic as Joan of Arc or Elizabeth of England. She was a grand, ambi- 
tious creature, and she wanted to marry a ruler, and to rule him; and 
she was discontented with her cousin because a crown did not drop on 
to his brows the moment he entered the arena. His speeches had been 
talked about; but, oh, what languid talk it had been! Gwendoline 
wanted all Europe to vibrate with the clamour of the name that was so 
soon to be her own. 

At the end of his second session Roland went abroad with his dying 
mother. He came back alone, six weeks after his mother’s death, and 
went straight to Gwendoline for consolation. He found her in deep 
mourning; all a-glitter with bracelets and necklaces of shining jet ; 
looking very fair and stately in her trailing black robes ; but he found 
her drawing-room filled with callers, and he left her wounded and angry. 
He thought her so much a part of himself, that he had expected to find 
her grief equal to his own. He went to her again, in a passionate out- 
break of grief and anger; told her that she was cold-hearted and un- 
grateful, and that she had never loved the aunt who had been almost 
a mother to her. Lady Gwendoline was the last woman in the world 
to submit to any such reproof. She was astounded by her lover’s 
temerity. 

“T loved my aunt very dearly, Mr. Lansdell,” she said; ‘so dearly 
that I could endure a great deal for her sake; but I can not endure the 
insolence of her son.” 

And then the Earl of Ruysdale’s daughter swept out of the room, 
leaving her cousin standing alone in a sunlit window, with the spring 
breezes blowing in upon him, and the shrill voice of a woman crying 
primroses sounding in the strect below. 

He went home, dispirited, disheartened, doubtful of himself, doubt- 
ful of Lady Gwendoline, doubtful of all the world ; and early the next 
morning he received a letter from his cousin coolly releasing him from 
his engagement. The experience of yesterday had proved that they 
were unsuited to each other, she said; it was better that they should 
part now, while it was possible for them to part friends. Nothing could 
be more dignified or more decided than the dismissal. 

Mr. Lansdell put the letter in his breast ; the pretty perfumed letter, 
with the Ruyslale arms emblazoned on the envelope, the elegant, lady- 
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like letter, which recorded his sentence without a blot or a blister, with- 
out one uncertain line to mark where the hand had trembled. The 
hand may have trembled, nevertheless; for Lady Gwendoline was just 
the woman to write a dozen copies of her letter rather than send one 
that bore the faintest evidence of her weakness. Roland put the letter 
in his breast, and resigned himself to his fate. He was a great deal too 
proud to appeal against his cousin’s decree ; but he had loved her very 
sincerely, and if she had recalled him, he would have gone back to her 
and would have forgiven her. He lingered in England for a week or 
more after all the arrangements for his departure had been made ; he 
lingered in the expectation that his cousin would recall him: but one 
morning, while he was sitting in the smoking-room at his favourite club, 
with his face hidden behind the pages of the Post, he burst into a 
harsh, strident laugh. 

“ What the deuce is the matter with you, Lansdell ?”’ asked a young 
man who had been startled by that sudden outbreak of unharmonious 
hilarity. 

“ Oh, nothing particular ; I was looking at the announcement of my 
cousin Gwendoline’s approaching marriage with the Marquis of Heather 
land. I’m rejoiced to see that our family is getting up in the world.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s been in the wind a long time,” the lounger ans- 
wered coolly. “Every body saw that Heatherland was very far gone 
six months ago. He’s been mooning about your cousin ever since they 
met at The Bushes, Sir Francis Luxmoor’s Leicestershire place. They 
used to say you were rather sweet in that quarter ; but I suppose it was 
only a cousinly flirtation.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lansdell, throwing down the paper, and taking out 
his cigar-case ; “I suppose it was only what Gwendoline would call a 
flirtation. You see, I have been abroad six months attending the 
death-bed of my mother. I could scarcely expect to be remembered all 
that time. Will you give me a light for my cigar?” 

The faces of the two young men were very close together as Roland 
lighted his cigar. Mr. Lansdell’s pale-olive complexion had blanched a 
little, but his hand was quite steady, and he smoked half his Trabuco 
before he left the club-room. The blow was sharp and unexpected, but 
Lady Gwendoline’s lover bore it like a philosopher. 

“T am unhappy because I have lost her,” he thought; “ but should 
I have been happy with her, if [ had married her? Have I been ever 
happy in my life, or is there such a thing as happiness upon this un- 
equally divided earth? I have played all my cards, and lost the game. 
Philanthropy, ambition, love, friendship—I have lost upon every one of 
them. It is time that I should begin to enjoy myself.” 

Thus it was that Mr. Lansdell accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
turned his back upon a country in which he had never been especially 
happy. He had plenty of friends upon the Continent; and being rich, 
handsome, and accomplished, was féted and caressed wherever he went. 
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Ife was very much admired, and he might have been beloved; but that 
first disappointment had done its fatal work, and he did not believe that 
there was in all the world any such thing as pure and disinterested 
affection for a young man with a landed estate and fifteen thousand a 
year. 

So he lounged and dawdled away his time in drawing-rooms and 
boudoirs, on moonlit balconies, in shadowy orange-groves, beside the 
rippling Arno, in the colonnades of Venice, on the Parisian boulevards, 
under the lime-trees of Berlin, in any region where there was life and 
‘colour and gaiety, and the brightness of beautiful faces, and where a 
man of a naturally gloomy temperament might forget himself and be 
amused. He started with the intention of doing no harm; but with no 
better guiding principle than the intention to be harmless, a man can 
contrive to do a good deal of mischief. 

Mr. Lansdell’s life abroad was neither a good nor a useful one. It 
was an artificial kind of existence, with spurious pleasures, spurious 
brilliancy,—a life whose brightest moments but poorly compensated for 
the dismal reaction that followed them. 

And in the mean while Lady Gwendoline did not become Marchioness 
of Heatherland ; for only a month before the day appointed for the wed- 
ding, young Lord Heatherland broke his neck in an Irish steeple-chase. 

It was a terrible and bitter disappointment ; but Lady Gwendoline 
showed her high breeding and her philosophy at the same time. She re- 
tired from the world in which her career had been hitherto so brilliantly 
successful, and bore her sorrow in silence. She, too, had played her 
best card, and had lost ; and now that the marquis was dead, and Roland 
Lansdell far away, people began to say that the lady had jilted her cousin, 
and that the loss of her titled lover was Heaven’s special judgment upon 
her iniquity—though why poor Lord Heatherland should be sacrificed to 
Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey’s sin is rather a puzzling question. 

It may be that Lord Ruysdale’s daughter hoped her cousin would 
return when he heard of the marquis’s death. She knew that Roland 
had loved her: and what was more likely than that he should come back 
to her, now that he knew she was once more free to be his wife? Lady 
Gwendoline kept the secrets of her own heart, and no one knew which 
of her two lovers had been dearest to her. She kept her own secrets ; 
and by and by, when she reappeared in the world, people saw that her 
beauty had suffered very little from her sorrow for her disappointment. 

She was still very handsome, but her prestige was gone. Impertinent 
young débutantes of eighteen called this splendid creature of four-and- 
twenty “ quite old.” Wasn’t she engaged to a Mr. Lansdell ever so long 
ago, and then to the Marquis of Heatherland? Poor thing, how very sad! 
They wondered she did not go over to Rome, or join Miss Sellon’s sister- 

hood, or something of that kind. Lady Gwendoline’s portrait still held 
its place in books of beauty, and she could see herself smiling in West- 
End print-shops, with a preternaturally high forehead, and ringlets down 
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to her knees ; but she felt that she was old—very old. Gossiping dow- 
agers talked aristocratic scandal openly before her, and said, “We don’t 
mind your hearing it, you know, Gwendoline dear ;’ and a woman has 
seen the last of her youth when people say that sort of thing to her. 

She felt that she was very old. She had led a high-pressure kind of 
existence, in which a year stands for a decade ; and now in her lonely 
old age she discovered that her father was very poor, and that his estates 
were mortgaged, and that henceforth her existence must be a wretched 
hand-to-mouth business, unless some distant relation, from whom Lord 
Ruysdale had expectations, would be good enough to die. 

The distant relation had died within the last twelvemonth, and the 
fortune inherited from him, though by no means a large one, had set the 
Earl’s affairs tolerably straight; so he had returned to Lowlands, after 
selling the lease and furniture of his town-house. It was absurd to keep 
the town-house any longer for the sake of Gwendoline, who was two-and- 
thirty years of age, and never likely to marry, Lord Ruysdale argued. So 
he had paid his debts, and had released his estate from some of its 
many incumbrances, and had come back to the home of his boyhood, to 
set up as a model farmer and country gentleman. 


So, in the bright July sunshine, Gwendoline and her cousin lounged 
upon the lawn, and talked of old pleasures and old acquaintances, and 
the things that happened to them when they were young. If the lady 
ever cherished any hope that Roland would return to his allegiance, that 
hope has now utterly vanished. He has forgiven her for all the past, 
and they are friends and first-cousins again; but there is no room for 
hope that they can ever be again what they have been. A man who can 
forgive so generously must have long ceased to love: that strange 
madness, so nearly allied to hatred, and jealousy, and rage, and despair, 
has no kindred with forgiveness. Lady Gwendoline knew that her 
chance was gone. She knew this; and there was a secret bitterness in 
her heart when she thought of it, and she was jealous of her cousin’s 
regard, and exacting in her manner to him. He bore it all with im- 
perturbable good temper. He had been hot-headed and fiery-tempered 
long ago, when he was young and chivalrous, and eager to be useful 
to his fellow-creatures: but now he was only a languid loiterer upon 
the earth, and his creed was the creed of the renowned American who 
has declared that “there is nothing new, and nothing true ; and it don’t 
signify.” 

What did it matter? The crooked sticks would never be straight : 
that which was wanting would never be numbered. Roland Lansdell 
suffered from a milder form of that disease in a wild paroxysm of which 
Swift wrote G'udliver, and Byron horrified society with Don Juan. He 
suffered from that moody desperation of mind which came upon Hamlet 
after his mother’s wedding, and neither man nor woman delighted him. 

But do not suppose that this young man gave himself melancholy 
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or Byronie airs upon the strength of the aching void at his own weary 
heart. He was a sensible young man; and he did not pose himself @ la 
Lara, or turn down his collars, or let his beard grow. He only took life 
very easily, and was specially indulgent to the follies and vices of people 
from whom he expected so very little. 

He had gone back to Midlandshire because he was tired of his Con- 
tinental wanderings; and now he was tired of Mordred already, before he 
had been back a week. Lady Gwendoline catechised him rather closely 
as to what he had done with himself upon the previous afternoon ; and 
he told her very frankly that he had strolled into Hurstonleigh Grove to 
see Mr. Raymond, and had spent an hour or two talking with his old 
friend, while Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert and the children enjoyed themselves, 
and prepared a rustic tea, which would have been something like Wat- 
teau, if Watteau had been a Dutchman. 

“Tt was very pretty, Gwendoline, T assure you,” he said. ‘ Mrs. 
Gilbert made tea, and we drank it in a scalding state; and the two 
children were all of a greasy radiance with bread-and-butter. The 
doctor seems to be an excellent fellow ; his moral region is something 
tremendous, Raymond tells me, and he entertained us at tea with a most 
interesting case of fester.” 

“Oh, the doctor! that’s Mr. Gilbert, is it not?” said Lady Gwen- 
doline ; “and what do you think of his wife, Roland? You must have 
formed some opinion upon that subject, I should think, by the manner 
in which you stared at her.” 

“Did I stare at her?’ cried Mr. Lansdell, with supreme carelessness. 
“T dare say I did; I always stare at pretty women. Why should a 
man go into all manner of stereotyped raptures about a Raffael or a 
Guido, and yet feel no honest thrill of disinterested admiration when he 
looks at a picture fresh from the hands of the supreme painter, Nature ¢ 
who, by the way, makes as many failures, and is as often out of draw- 
ing, as any other artist. Yes, I admire Mrs. Gilbert, and I like to look 
at her. I don’t suppose she’s any better than other people, but she’s a 
great deal prettier. A beautiful piece of animated wax-work, with a little 
machinery inside, just enough to make her say, ‘ Yes, if you please,’ and 
‘No, thank you.’ <A lovely nonentity with yellow-black eyes. Did you 
observe her eyes ?” 

“No!” Lady Gwendoline answered sharply; “I observed nothing 
except that she was a very dowdy-looking person. What, in heaven’s 
name, is Mr. Raymond’s motive for taking her up? He’s always taking 
up some extraordinary person.” 

“ But Mrs. Gilbert is not an extraordinary person ; she’s very stupid 
and commonplace. She was nursery-maid, or nursery-governess, or some- 
thing of that kind, to that dear good Raymond’s penniless nieces.” 

There was no more said about Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert. Lady Gwen- 
doline did not care to talk about these common people, who came across 
her dull pathway, and robbed her of some few accidental rays of that 
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light which was now the only radiance upon earth for her,—the light of 
her cousin’s presence. 

Ah, me! with what a stealthy step, invisible in the early sun- 
shine, pitiless Nemesis creeps after us, and glides past us, and goes on 
before to wait for us upon the other side of the hill, amidst the storm- 
clouds and the darkness! From the very first Gwendoline had loved her 
cousin Roland better than any other living creature upon this carth: 
but the chance of bringing down the bird at whose glorious plumage so 
many a fair fowler had levelled her rifle had dazzled and tempted her. 
The true wine of life was not that mawkish, sickly-swect compound of 
rose-leaves and honey called Love, but an effervescing, intoxicating 
beverage known as Success, Lady Gwendoline thought: and in the 
triumph of her splendid conquest it seemed such an easy thing to resign 
the man she loved. But now it was all different. She looked back, and 
remembered what her life might have been: she looked forward, and saw 
what it was to be: and the face of Nemesis was very terrible to look 
upon. 

Thus it was that Lady Gwendoline was exacting of her cousin’s atten- 
tion, impatient of his neglect. Oh, if she could have brought him back! 
if she could have kindled a new flame in the cold embers! Alas! she 
knew that to do that would be to achieve the impossible. She looked in 
the glass, and saw that her aristocratic beauty was pale and faded ; she 
felt that the story of her life was ended. The sea might break against 
the crags for ever and for ever; but the tender grace of a day that was 
dead could never return to her. 

“ He loved me once,” she thought, as she sat in the summer twi- 
light, watching her cousin strolling on the lawn, smoking his after- 
dinner cigar, and looking so tired—so tired of himself and every thing 
in the world. “ He loved me once; it is something to remember that.” 

The day was very dull at Lowlands, Mr. Lansdell thought. There 
was a handsome house, a little old and faded, but very handsome not- 
withstanding; and there was a well-cooked dinner, and good wines; and 
there was an elegant and accomplished woman always ready to talk to 
him and amuse him; and yet, somehow, it was all flat, stale, and un- 
profitable to this young man, who had lived the same kind of life for 
ten years, and had drained its pleasures to the very dregs. It was all 
weary, flat, stale, unprofitable : because the soul of man cannot be satisfied 
in a state of sin: and a purposeless idle existence 7s a state of sin. Mr, 
Lansdell did not believe this. He recognised no higher standard for his 
actions than the common standard of man’s morality; and judging him- 
self by that standard, he fancied that he had done well enough. He had 
done his best, and had failed ignominiously, and had won the right to be 
idle ever after that failure. 

“We should laugh at a man who went on writing epic poems all 
his life, though people refused to read a line of his poetry; and no 
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man can be expected to go on trying to improve the position of people 
who don’t want to be improved. I’ve tried my hand at the working 
man, and he has rejected me as an intrusive nuisance. I’ve no doubt he 
was ‘in his right.’ How should I like a reformer who wanted to set me 
straight, and lay out my leisure-hours by line and rule, and spend my 
money for me, and show me how to get mild Turkish, and German wines 
in the best and cheapest market ?” 

Mr. Lansdell often thought about his life. It is not natural that a 
man, originally well disposed, should lead a bad and useless life without 
thinking of it. Mr. Lansdell was subject to gloomy fits of melancholy, 
in which the Present seemed a burden, and the Future a blank,—a great 
blank desert, or a long dreary bridge, like that which the genius showed 
to Mirza in his morning vision, with dreadful pitfalls every here and 
there, down which unwary foot-passengers sank, engulfed in the dreadful 
blackness of a bottomless ocean. 

Alas for Roland Lansdell! he could see no further shore, no sunny 
slopes or gleaming cliffs, beyond that dreadful ocean. There was the 
terrible agony of the plunge, and then there was no more. He thought 
this, and his life seemed dreary to him because of this. To what end 
were the brief pleasures of an existence which at any moment might 
come to a sudden end, like the shutting of a black door upon a sunlit 
chamber? Who could deem love a blessing, when at any moment the 
fond eyes might grow dim, the tender voice might fail, the gentle hand 
might loose its loving grasp for ever and for ever? For ever! There 
was no hope for this young man, who saw miracles performed every 
day upon this earth, who beheld death and resurrection for ever exem- 
plified in a thousand common shapes, and yet could not believe that a 
Creator, who had implanted in every soul a universal yearning for a life 
beyond the grave, might, in His bountiful mercy, appoint a spring-time 
of resurrection for man as well as for the lilies of the field. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UNDER LORD THURSTON’S OAK. 


Wui Le Mr, Lansdell remembered Isabel Gilbert as a pretty automaton, 
who had simpered and blushed when he spoke to her, and stammered 
shyly when she was called upon to answer him, the doctor’s wife 
walked up and down the flat commonplace garden at Graybridge-on-the- 
Wayverne, and thought of her birthday afternoon, whose simple pleasures 
had been embellished by the presence of a demigod. Yes, she walked 
up and down between two rows of straggling gooseberry-bushes, in a 
rapturous day-dream ; a dangerous day-dream, in which Roland Lans- 
dell’s dark face shone dazzling and beautiful. Was it wrong to think of 
him? She never asked herself that question. She had read sentimental 
books all her life, and had been passionately in love with heroes in three 
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volumes, ever since she could remember. What did it matter whether 
she was in love with Sir Reginald Glanville or Mr. Roland Lansdell ? 
One passion was as hopeless as the other, and as harmless therefore. 
She was never likely to see the lord of Mordred Priory again. Had she 
not heard him tell Mr. Raymond that he should spend the winter in 
Paris? Mrs. Gilbert counted the months upon her fingers. Was No- 
vember the winter? Ifso, Mr. Lansdell would be gone in four months’ 
time. And in all those four months what likelihood was there that she 
should see him,—she, who was such a low degraded wretch as com- 
pared with this splendid being and those with whom it was his right 
to associate? Never, no, never until now had she understood the utter 
hideousness and horror of her life. The square miserable parlour, with 
little stunted cupboards on each side of the fireplace, and shells and pea- 
cocks’ feathers, and penny bottles of ink, and dingy unpaid bills, upon 
the mantelpiece. She sat there with the July sun glaring in upon her 
through the yellow-white blind ; she sat there and thought of her life 
and its squalid ugliness, and then thought of Lady Gwendoline at Low- 
lands, and rebelled against the hardness of a Providence that had not 
made her an earl’s daughter. And then she clasped her hands upon her 
face, and shut out the vulgar misery of that odious parlour—a parlour ! 
—the very word was unknown in those bright regions of which she was 
always dreaming—and thought of Roland Lansdell. 

She thought of him, and she thought what her life might have 
been—if— 

If what? If any one out of a hundred different visions, all equally 
childish and impossible, could have been realised. If she had been an 
earl’s daughter, like Lady Gwendoline. If she had been a great actress, 
and Roland Lansdell had seen her and fallen in love with her from a 
stage-box. If he had met her in the Walworth Road two or three years 
ago; she fancied the meeting,—he in a cab, with the reins lightly held 
between the tips of his gloved fingers, and a tiny tiger swinging behind ; 
and she standing on the curbstone waiting to cross the road, and not out 
to fetch any thing vulgar, only going to pay a water-rate, or to negotiate 
some mysterious “backing” of the spoons, or some such young-lady- 
like errand. And then she got up and went to the looking-glass to see 
if she really was pretty; or if her face, as she saw it in her day-dreams, 
was only an invention of her own, like the scenery and the dresses of 
those foolish dreams. She rested her elbows on the mantelpiece, and 
looked at herself, and pushed her hair about, and experimented with her 
mouth and eyes, and tried to look like Edith Dombey in the grand 
Carker scene, and acted the scene in a whisper. 

No, she wasn’t a bit like Edith Dombey ; she was more like Juliet, 
or Desdemona. She lowered her eyelids, and then lifted them slowly, 
revealing a tender penetrating glance in the golden black eyes. 

“Vm very sorry that you are not well!” 


she whispered. Yes, she would do for Desdemona. Oh, if instead of 
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marrying George Gilbert, she had only run away to London, and gone 
straight to that enterprising manager, who would have been so sure to 
engage her! Ifshe had done this, she might have played Desdemona, 
and Mr. Lansdell might have happened to go to the theatre, and might 
have fallen desperately in love with her on the spot. 

She took a dingy volume of the immortal William’s from a dusty row 
of books on one of the cupboards, and went up to her room and locked 
the door, and pleaded for Cassio, and wept and protested opposite the 
looking-glass, before which three matter-of-fact generations of Gilberts 
had shaved themselves. 

She was only nineteen, and she was a child, with all a child’s eager- 
ness for something bright and happy. It seemed only a very short time 
since she had longed for a gaily-dressed doll that adorned one of the 
Walworth-Road shop-windows. Her married life had not as yet invested 
her with any matronly dignity. She had no domestic cares or duties, 
for the simple household was kept in order by Mrs. Jeffson, who would 
have resented any interference from the young mistress. Isabel went 
into the kitchen sometimes, when she was very much at a loss as to 
what she should do with herself, and sat in an old rocking-chair swinging 
languidly backwards and forwards, and watching kind-hearted Tilly 
making a pie. 

There are some young women who take kindly to a simple domestic 
life, and have a natural genius for pies and puddings, and cutting and 
contriving, in a cheery, pleasant way, that invests poverty with a grace 
of its own; and when a gentleman wishes to marry on three hundred a 
year, he should look out for one of those bright household fairies. Isabel 
had no liking for these things ; to her the making of pastry was a weari- 
some business. It was all very well for Ruth Pinch to do it for once in 
a way, and to be admired by John Westlock, and marry a rich and hand- 
some young husband in next to no time. No doubt Miss Pinch knew 
instinctively that Mr. Westlock would come that morning while the beef- 
steak pudding was in progress. But to go on making puddings for Tom 
Pinch for ever and ever, with no John Westlock! Isabel left the house 
affairs to Mrs. Jeffson, and acted Shakesperian heroines and Edith 
Dombey before her looking-glass, and read her novels, and dreamed her 
dreams, and wrote little scraps of poetry, and drew pen-and-ink profile 
portraits of Mr. Lansdell—always looking from right to left. She gave 
him very black eyes with white blanks in the centre, and streaky hair ; 
she drew Lady Gwendoline and the chip-bonnet also very often, if not 
quite as often as the gentleman; so there was no harm in it. Mrs. 
Gilbert was strictly punctilious with herself, even in the matter of her 
thoughts. She only thought of what might have happened if Mr. Lans- 
dell had met her long ago before her marriage. 


It is not to be supposed that she forgot Roland’s talk of some pic- 
nic or entertainment at Mordred. She thought of it a great deal, some- 
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times fancying that it was too bright a thing to come to pass: at other 
times thinking that Mr. Lansdell was likely to call at any moment with 
a formal invitation for herself and her husband. The weather was very 
warm just now, and the roads very dusty; so Mrs. Gilbert stayed at 
home a good deal. He might come,—he might come at any unexpected 
moment. She trembled and turned hot at the sound of a double knock, 
and ran to the glass to smoothe her disordered hair: but only the most 
commonplace visitors came to Mr, Gilbert’s mansion ; and Isabel began 
to think that she would never see Roland Lansdell again. 

And then she plunged once more into the hotpressed pages of the 
Alien, and read Mr. Lansdell’s plaints, on toned paper, with long s’s that 
looked like f’s. And she copied his verses, and translated them into 
bad French. They were very difficult : how was she to render even such 
a simple sentence as, “ My own Clotilde?’ She tried such locutions as, 
“ Ma propre Clotilde,” “ Ma Clotilde particuliére ;’ but she doubted if 
they were quite academically correct. And she set the Alien to tunes 
that he didn’t match, and sang him in a low voice to the cracked 
notes of an old harpsichord which George’s mother had imported from 
Yorkshire. 

One day when she was walking with George,—one dreary afternoon, 
when George had less to do than usual, and was able to take his wife for 
a nice dusty walk on the high-road,—Mrs. Gilbert saw the man of 
whom she had thought so much. She saw a brown horse and a well- 
dressed rider sweep past her in a cloud of dust: and she knew, when he 
had gone by, that he was Roland Lansdell. He had not seen her any 
more than if there was no such creature upon this earth. He had not 
seen her. For the last five weeks she had been thinking of him per- 
petually, and he rode by and never saw that she was there. No doubt 
Lord Byron would have passed her by in much the same manner if he 
had lived: and would have ridden on to make a morning call upon that 
thrice-blessed Italian woman, whose splendid shame it was to be asso- 
ciated with him. Was it not always so? The moon is a cold divinity, 
and the brooks look up for ever and win no special radiance in recom- 
pense for their faithful worship : the sunflower is always turning to the 
sun, and the planet takes very little notice of the flower. Did not Na- 
poleon snub Madame de Staél? and if Isabel could have lived thirty 
years earlier, and worked her passage out to St. Helena as ship’s needle- 
woman, or something of that kind, and expressed her intention of sitting 
at the exile’s feet for the rest of her natural life, the hero would have 
doubtless sent her back by the first homeward-bound vessel with an 
imperially proportioned flea in her ear. 

No, she must be content to worship after the manner of the brooks. 
No subtle power of sympathy was engendered out of her worship. She 
drew rather fewer profile views of Mr. Lansdell after that wretched dusty 
afternoon, and she left off hoping that he would call and invite her to 
Mordred. 
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She resumed her old habits, and went out again with Shelley and 
the Alien, and the big green parasol. 

One day—one never-to-be-forgotten day, which made a kind of chasm 
in her life, dividing all the past from the present and the future—she sat 
on her old seat under the great oak-tree, beside the creaking mill-wheel 
and the plashing water; she sat in her favourite spot, with Shelley on 
her lap and the green parasol over her head. She had been sitting there 
for a long time in the drowsy midday atmosphere, when a great dog 
came up to her, and stared at her, and snuffed at her hands, and made 
friendly advances to her; and then another dog, bigger, if any thing, 
than the first, came bouncing over a stile and bounding towards her ; 
and then a voice, whose sudden sound made her drop her book all con- 
fused and frightened, cried, “Hi, Frollo! this way, Frollo.” And in 
the next minute a gentleman, followed by a third dog, came along the 
narrow bridge that led straight to the bench on which she was sitting. 

Her parasol had fallen back as she stooped to pick up her book, and 
Roland Lansdell could not avoid seeing her face. He thought her very 
pretty, as we know, but he thought her also very stupid; and he had 
clean forgotten his talk about her coming to Mordred. 

“Let me pick up the book, Mrs, Gilbert,” he said. ‘ What a pretty 
place you have chosen for your morning’s rest! This is a favourite spot 
of mine.” He looked at the open pages of the book as he handed it to 
her, and saw the title; and glancing at another book on the seat near her, 
he recognised the familiar green cover and bevilled edges of the Alien. 
A man always knows the cover of his own book, especially when the 
work has hung rather heavily on the publisher’s hands. 

“ You are fond of Shelley,” he said. (He was considerably surprised 
to find that this pretty nonentity beguiled her morning walks with the 
perusal of the Revolt of Islam.) 

“Oh, yes, I am very, very fond of him. Wasn’t it a pity that he was 
drowned !” 

She spoke of that calamity as if it had been an event of the last week 
or two. These things were nearer to her than all that common business 
of breakfast and dinner and supper which made up her daily life. Mr. 
Lansdell shot a searching glance at her from under cover of his long 
lashes. ‘“ Was this feminine affectation, provincial Rosa Matilda-ism, 
or what ?” ' 

“Yes, it was a pity,” he said; “but I fancy we're beginning to get 
over the misfortune. And so you like all that dreamy, misty stuff ?’”’ he 
added, pointing to the open book which Isabel held in her hands. She 
was turning the leaves about, with her eyes cast down upon the pages. 
So would she have sat, shy and trembling, if Sir Reginald Glanville, or 
Eugene Aram, or the Giaour, or Napoleon the Great, or any other grand 
melancholy creature, could have been conjured into life and planted by 
her side. But she could not tolerate the substantive “stuff” as applied 
to the works of the lamented Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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“T think it is the most beautiful poetry that was ever written,” she said. 

“ Better than Byron’s?” asked Mr. Lansdell. “I thought most 
young ladies made Byron their favourite.” 

“Oh, yes, I love Byron. But then he makes one so unhappy, be- 
cause one feels that he was so unhappy when he wrote. Fancy his 
writing the Giaour late at night, after being out at parties, where 
every body adored him ; and if he hadn’t written it, he would have gone 
mad,” said Mrs. Gilbert, opening her eyes very wide. ‘“ Reading Shel- 
ley’s poetry seems like being amongst birds and flowers and blue rip- 
pling water and summer. It always seems summer in his poetry. Oh, 
I don’t know which I like best !” 

Was all this affectation, or was it only simple childish reality? Mr. 
Lansdell was so much given to that dreadful disease, disbelicf, that he 
was slow to accept even the evidence of those eloquent blushes, the 
earnest shining light in those wonderful eyes, which could scarcely be 
assumed at will, however skilled in the light comedy of every-day life 
Mrs. Gilbert might be. The dogs, who had no misanthropical tendencies, 
had made friends with Izzie already, and had grouped themselves about 
her, and laid their big paws and cold wet noses on her knee. 

“Shall I take them away ?” asked Mr. Lansdell. “I am afraid they 
will annoy you.” 

“Qh, no, indeed ; I am so fond of dogs.” 

She bent over them and caressed them with her ungloved hands, and 
dropped Shelley again, and was ashamed of her awkwardness. Would 
Edith Dombey have been perpetually dropping things? She bent over 
a big black retriever till her lips touched his forehead, and he was em- 
boldened to flap his great slimy tongue over her face in token of his 
affection. His dog! Yes, it had come to that already. Mr. Lansdell 
was that awful being, the mysterious “ Lui” of a thousand romances. 
Roland had been standing upon the bridge all this time; but the bridge 
was very narrow, and as a labouring man came across at this moment 
with a reaping-hook across his shoulders, Mr. Lansdell had no choice 
except to go away or else sit down on the bench under the tree. So 
he sat down at a respectful distance from Mrs. Gilbert, and picked up 
Shelley again ; and J think, ifit had not been for the dogs, Isabel would 
have been likely to drop over into the brawling mill-stream in the in- 
tensity of her confusion. 

He was there by her side, a real living hero and poet, and her weak 
sentimental little heart swelled with a romantic rapture; and yet she 
felt that she ought to go away and leave him. Another woman might 
have looked at her watch, and exclaimed at the lateness of the hour, and 
gathered up her books and parasol, and departed with a sweeping curt- 
sey and a dignified adieu to Mr. Lansdell. But Isabel was planted to 
the spot, held by some fearful*but delicious charm,—a magic and a 
mystic spell,—with which the plashing of the water and the slow creak- 
ing of the mill-wheel, and a faint fluttering of leaves and flowers, the 
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drowsy buzz of multitudinous insects,the thrilling song of Shelley’s own 
skylark in the blue heaven high above her head, blended in one sweet 
confusion. 

I acknowledge that all this was very hard upon the honest-hearted 
parish doctor, who was at this moment sitting in the faint atmosphere of 
a cottage chamber, applying fresh layers of cotton wool to the poor tor- 
tured arm of a Sunday-school pupil, who had been all but burnt to death 
in the previous week. But then, if a man chooses to marry a girl be- 
cause her eyes are black and large and beautiful, he must be contented 
with the supreme advantage he derives from the special attribute for 
which he has chosen her: and so long as she does not become a victim 
to cataract, or aggravated inflammation of the eyelids, or chronic stye, 
he has no right to complain of his bargain. If he selects his wife from 
amongst other women because she is true-hearted and high-minded and 
trustworthy, he has ample right to be angry with her whenever she 
ceases to be any one of these things. 

Mr. Lansdell and his dogs lingered for some considerable time under 
the shadow of the big oak. The dogs were rather impatient, and gave 
expression to their feelings by sundry yawns that were like half-stifled 
howls, and by eager pantings, and sudden and purposeless leaps, and 
short broken-off yelps or snaps; but Roland Lansdell was in no hurry 
to leave the region of Thurston’s Crag. Mrs. Gilbert was not stupid, 
after all; she was something better than a pretty waxen image, animated 
by limited machinery. That pretty head was filled with a quaint confu- 
sion of ideas, half-formed childish fancies, which charmed and amused 
this elegant loiterer, who had lived in a world where all the women 
were clever and accomplished, and able to express all they thought, and 
a good deal more than they thought, with the clear precision and self- 
possession of creatures who were thoroughly convinced of the infallibility 
of their own judgment. Yes, Mr. Lansdell was amused by Isabel's talk; 
and he led her on very gently, till her shyness vanished, and she dared to 
look up at his face as she spoke to him: and he attuned his own talk to the 
key of hers, and wandered with her in the Valhalla of her heroes, from 
Eugene Aram to Napoleon Buonaparte. But in the midst of all this, 
she looked all in a hurry at the little silver watch that George had given 
her, and found that it was past three. 

“Oh, I must go, if you please,” she said; “I have been out ever 
since eleven o’clock, and we dine at half-past four.” 

“Tet me carry your books a little way for you, then,” said Mr, 
Lansdell. 

* But are you going that way ?” 

“Yes, that is the very way I am going.” 

The dogs were all excitement at the prospect of a move ; they barked 
and careered about Isabel, and rushed off as if they were going to run 
ten miles at a stretch, and then wheeled round with alarming sudden- 
ness and flew back to Mrs. Gilbert and their master. 
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The nearest way to Graybridge lay across all that swelling sea of 
lovely meadow-land, and there were a good many stiles to be crossed 
and gates to be opened and shut, so the walk occupied some time; and 
Mr. Lansdell must have had business to transact in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Graybridge, for he walked all the way through those 
delicious meadows, and only parted with Isabel at a gate that opened 
into the high-road near the entrance of the town. 

“T suppose you often stroll as far as Thurston’s Crag ?” Mr. Lansdell 
said. 

“Oh, yes, very often. It isn’t too long a walk, and it is so pretty.” 

“Tt is pretty. Mordred is quite as near to you, though, and I think 
that you would like the gardens at Mordred ; there are ruins, you know, 
and it’s altogether very romantic. I will give you and Mr. Gilbert a 
key, 1f you would like to come there sometimes. Oh, by the by, I hope 
you haven’t forgotten your promise to come to luncheon and see the 
pictures, and all that sort of thing.” 

No, Isabel had not forgotten; her face flushed suddenly at the thought 
of this rapturous vista opening before her. She was to see him again, 
once more, in his own house, and then—and then it would be Novem- 
ber, and he would go away, and she would never see him again. No, 
Isabel had not forgotten ; but until this moment all recollection of that 
invitation to the Priory had been blotted out of Mr. Lansdell’s mind. 
It flashed back upon him quite suddenly now, and he felt that he had 
been unduly neglectful of these nice simple-hearted Gilberts, in whom 
his dear good Raymond was so much interested. 

“T dare say you are fond of pictures ?” he said interrogatively. 

“Oh, yes, I am very, very fond of them.” 

This was quite true. She was fond of every thing that was beauti- 
ful,—ready to admire every thing with ignorant childish enthusiasm,— 
pictures, and flowers, and fountains, and moonlit landscapes, and won- 
derful foreign cities, and every thing upon this earth that was romantic 
and different from her own life. 

“Then will you ask Mr. Gilbert to accept an unceremonious invita- 
tion, and to bring you to the Priory to luncheon,—say next Tuesday, as 
that will give me time to invite my cousin Gwendoline, and your old 
friend Mr. Raymond, and the two little girls who are so fond of you ?” 

Isabel murmured something to the effect that she would be very 
happy, and she was sure her husband would be very happy. She thought 
that no creature in the world could be otherwise than enraptured by such 
an invitation: and then she began to think of what she would wear, and 
to remember that there were greasy streaks and patches upon her brown- 
silk wedding-dress, which was the best and richest garment her ward- 
robe contained. Oh, if George would only give her a pale, pearly- 
coloured silk that she had seen in a shop-window at Murlington, and a 
black-lace shawl, and white bonnet, and pearly gloves and boots and 
parasol to match the dress! There were people in the world rich enough 
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to have all these things, she thought,—thrice-blessed creatures, who 
always walked in silk attire. 

Mr, Lansdell begged her to write him a line to say if Tuesday would 
suit Mr, Gilbert. They were at the last gate by this time, and he lifted 
his hat with one hand while he held out the other to Isabel. She touched 
it very lightly, with fingers that trembled a little at the thrilling con- 
tact. Her gloves were rolled up in a little ball in her pocket. She was 
at an age when gloves are rather a nuisance than otherwise ; it is only 
when women come to years of discretion that they are learned as to the 
conflicting merits of Houbigant and Piver. 

“Good-by. I shall see Gwendoline this afternoon ; and I shall rely 
upon you for Tuesday. Hi, Frollo, Quasimodo, Caspar !” 

He was gone, with his dogs and a cloud of dust about his heels. 
Even the dust imparted a kind of grandeur to him. He seemed a 
being who appeared and disappeared in a cloud, after the manner of 
some African genii. 

Graybridge-Church clock chimed the half-hour after four, and Mrs. 
Gilbert hurried home, and went into the common parlour, where dinner 
was laid, with her face a little flushed, and her dress dusty. George was 
there already, whistling very loudly, and whittling a stick with a big 
knobby-handled clasp-knife. 

“Why, Izzie,” he said, “ what have you been doing with yourself ?” 

“ Ou, George!” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert, in a tone of mingled triumph 
and rapture, “I have met Mr. Lansdell, and he was so polite, and he 
stopped and talked to me ever so long ; and we're to go there on Tues- 
day, and Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey is to be there to meet us,—only 
think of that !” 

“Where ?” cried George. 

“Why, at Mordred Priory, of course. We’re to go to luncheon ; 
and, oh, George, remember you must never call it ‘lunch.’ And I’m to 
write and say if you'll go; but of course you will go, George.” 

“Humph!” muttered Mr. Gilbert reflectively ; “Tuesday ’s an awk- 
ward day, rather. But still, as you say, Izzie, it’s a splendid connexion, 
and a man oughtn’t to throw away such a chance of extending his prac- 
tice. Yes, I think I’ll manage it, my dear. You may write to say 
we'll go.” 

And this was all; no rapture, no spark of enthusiasm. To tell the 
truth, the surgeon was hungry, and wanted his dinner. It came in 
presently, smelling very savoury, but, oh, so vulgar. It was Irish stew, 
—a low horrid dinner, such as Hibernian labourers might devour after 
a day’s bricklaying. Isabel ate very little, and picked out all the bits of 
onion and put them aside on her plate. Come what might, she would 
never, neyer eat onions again. That degradation, at least, it was in her 
own power to avoid. 

After dinner, while George was busy in the surgery, Mrs. Gilbert set 
to work to compose her letter to Mr. Lansdell. She was to write to 
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him—to him! It was to be only a ceremonious letter, very brief and 
commonplace: “ Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert present their compliments to: 
Mr. Lansdell, and will be happy to,” &e. &c. But even such a letter as 
this was a critical composition. In that sublime region in which Mr. 
Lansdell lived, there might be certain words and phrases that were in- 
dispensable,—there might be some arbitrary mode of expression, not 
to know which would argue yourself unknown. Isabel looked into 
Dombey, but there was no help for her there. She would have been 
very glad if she could have found “ Mrs. Grainger presents her compli- 
ments to Mr. Dombey,” or “ Miss F’. Dombey has the pleasure to inform 
Mr. Gay—” or something of that kind, any where amongst those fami- 
liar pages. However, she was obliged to write her letter as best she 
might, on a sheet of paper that was very thick and slippery, and strongly 
impregnated with patchouli, and she sealed the envelope with a profile of 
Lord Byron imprinted upon white wax,—the only stick that was to be 
had in Graybridge, and to find which good-natured Mr. Jefison scoured 
the town, while Isabel was writing her letter. 


Roland Lansdell, Esq’ 
Mordred Priory. 


To write such an address was in itself a pleasure. It was dark by 
the time Mrs. Gilbert had finished her letter, and then she began to 
think of her dress,—her dress for Tuesday,—the Tuesday which was 
henceforth to stand out from amongst all the other days in her life. 

Would George give her a new silk dress? No; that was impossible. 
He would give her a sovereign, and she might “do up” the old one. 
She was fain to be content and thankful for so much; and she went up- 
stairs with a candle, and came down presently with two or three dresses 
on her arm. Amongst them there was a white muslin, a good deal the 
worse for wear, but prettier than the silk; a soft transparent fabric, and 
with lace about it. Mrs, Gilbert determined upon wearing this dress ; 
and early the next morning she went out and consulted with a little 
dressmaker, and brought the young woman home with her, and sat 
down with her in the sunny parlour to unpick and refashion and im- 
prove this white-muslin robe. She told the dressmaker that she was 
going on a visit to Mordred Priory, and by nightfall almost every body 
in Graybridge knew that Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert had received an invita- 
tion from Mr. Lansdell. 


CHAPTER XY. 


ROLAND SAYS, “ AMEN.” 


Isaset had met Mr. Lansdell on Thursday, and by Saturday night 
all her preparations were made, and the white dress and a white-muslin 
mantle to match it were in the hands of Mrs. Jeffson, who was to get 
them up in the highest style of clear-starching. The sovereign had 
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done a great deal. Isabel had bought a new ribbon for her straw-hat, 
and a pair of pale straw-coloured gloves, and all manner of small matters 
necessary to the female toilette upon gala occasions. And now that 
every thing was done, the time between Saturday night and Tuesday 
lay all before them,—a dreary blank, that must be endured somehow or 
other. I should be ashamed to say how very little of the Rector’s sermon 
Isabel heard on Sunday morning. She was thinking of Mordred Priory 
all the time she was in church, and the beautiful things that Mr. Lansdell 
would say to her, and the replies that she would make. She imagined 
it all, as it was her habit to do. 

And on this summer Sunday, this blessed day of quiet and repose, 
when there was no sound of the sickle in the corn-fields, and only the 
slow drip, drip, drip of the water-drops from the motionless mill-wheel 
at Thurston’s Crag, Roland Lansdell lounged all day in the library at 
Mordred Priory, reading a little, writing a little, smoking and pondering 
a great deal. What should he do with himself? That was the grand 
question which this young man found himself very often called upon to 
decide. He would stop at Mordred till he was tired of Mordred, and 
then he would go to Paris ; and when he was weary of that brilliant city, 
whose best delights familiarity had rendered indifferent to him, he would 
go Rhine-ward, over all the old ground again, amongst all the old people. 
Ten years is a very long time when you have fifteen thousand a year and 
nothing particular to do with yourself or your money. Roland Lansdell 
had used up all the delights of civilised Europe, and the pleasures that 
seemed so freshly effervescent to other men were to him as champagne 
that has grown flat and vapid in the unemptied glasses on a deserted 
banquet-table. 

He sat to-day in the great window of the library, a deeply-embayed 
Tudor window, jutting out upon a broad stone terrace, along whose 
balustrade a peacock stalked slowly in the sunshine. There were books 
on either side of the window; solid ranges of soberly-bound volumes, that 
reached from floor to ceiling on every side of the room ; for the Lansdells 
had been a studious and book-learned race time out of mind, and the 
library at Mordred was worthy of its name. 

There was only one picture—a portrait by Rembrandt, framed in a 
massive border of carved oak—above the high chimney-piece ; a grave, 
grand face, with solemn eyes that followed you wherever you went; a 
splendid, earnest face, with the forehead mysteriously shadowed by the 
broad brim of a steeple-crowned hat. 

In the dark melancholy of that sombre countenance there was some 
vague resemblance to the face of the young man lounging in the sunny 
window this afternoon, smoking and pondering, and looking up now and 
then to call to the peacock on the balustrade. 

Beyond that balustrade there was a fair domain, bounded far away 
by a battlemented wall; a lofty ivy-mantled wall, propped every here 
and there with mighty buttresses; a wall that had been built in the 
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days when William of Normandy enriched his faithful followers with the 
fairest lands of his newly-conquered realm. Beyond that grand old 
boundary arose the square turret of the village church, coeval with the 
oldest part of Mordred Priory. The bells were swinging in the turret 
now, and the sound of them floated towards Roland Lansdell as he 
lounged in the open window. 

“Only thirty years of age,” he thought ; “and how long it seems since 
I sat on my mother’s knee in the shadowy, sleepy old pew yonder, and 
heard the vicar’s voice humming under the sounding-board above our 
heads. Thirty years—thirty profitless, tiresome years; and there is not 
a reaper in the fields, or a shock-headed country lad that earns sixpence 
a day by whooping to the birds amongst the corn, that is not of more use 
to his fellow-creatures than I am. I suppose though, at the worst, ’m 
good for trade. And I try my best not to do any harm—Heaven knows 
I don’t want to do any harm.” 

It must have been a strange transition of ideas that at this moment 
led Mr. Lansdell to think of that chance meeting with the doctor’s 
dark-eyed wife under the dense‘foliage of Lord Thurston’s oak. 

“She’s a pretty creature,” he thought ; “a pretty, inexperienced, shy 
little creature. Just the sort of woman that a hardened profligate or 
a roué would try to pervert and entangle. There’s something really 
bewitching in all that enthusiastic talk about Byron and Shelley. ‘What 
a pity he was drowned !’ and, ‘Oh! if he had only fought for Greece, and 
been victorious, like Leonidas, you know,’—poor little thing! I wonder 
how much she knows about Leonidas ?—‘how splendid that would have 
been! but, oh, to think that he should have a fever—a fever just such 
as kills common people—and die, just when he had proved himself so 
great and noble!’ It’s the newest thing to find all these silly school- 
girl fancies confusing the brain of a woman who ought to be the most 
practical person in Graybridge,—a parish surgeon’s wife, who should not, 
according to the fitness of things, have an idea above coarse charity flan- 
nels and camomile-tea and gruel. How she will open her eyes when she 
sees this room, and all the books in it! Poor little thing! I shall never 
forget what a pretty picture she made sitting under the oak, with the 
greenish gray of the great knotted trunk behind her, and the blue water 
in the foreground.” 

And then Mr. Lansdell’s ideas, which seemed especially irrelevant this 
afternoon, broke off abruptly. 

“T hope I may never do any harm,” he thought. “Iam not a good 
man, or a useful man; but I don’t think I have ever done much harm.” 

He lit another cigar, and strolled out upon the terrace, and from the 
terrace to the great quadrangular stable-yard. Upon one side of the quad- 
rangle there was a cool arched way that had once been a cloister ; and I 
regret to say that the stone cells in which the monks of Mordred had 
once spent their slow quiet days and meditative nights now did duty 
as loose-boxes for Mr. Lansdell’s hunters. Openings had been knocked 
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through the dividing walls, for horses are more socially-disposed crea- 
tures than monks, and are apt to pine and sicken if entirely deprived of 
companionship with their kind. Roland went into three or four of the 
boxes, and looked at the horses, and sighed for the time when the hunt- 
ing season should commence and Midlandshire might be tolerable. 

“‘T want occupation,” he thought, “physical wear and tear, and all 
that sort of thing. I let my mind run upon all manner of absurd things 
for want of occupation.” 

He yawned and threw away his cigar, and strode across the yard to- 
wards the open window of a harness-room, at which a man was sitting 
in his shirt-sleeves, and with a Sunday paper before him. 

“You may bring the Diver round in half an hour, Christie,” said 
Mr. Lansdell ; “I shall ride over to Conventford this afternoon.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Roland Lansdell did ride to Conventford ; galloping his hardest into 
Waverly, to the scandal of the sober townspeople, who looked up from 
their tea-tables half scared at the sound of the clattering hoofs upon the 
uneven pavement; and then dawdling at a foot-pace all along the avenue 
which extends in unbroken beauty from Waverly to Conventford. The 
streets of this latter town were crowded with gaily-dressed factory-girls, 
and the bells from three separate spires were clanging loudly in the 
summer air. Mr. Lansdell rode very slowly, thinking of “all manner 
of absurd things” as he went along; and he entered Mr. Raymond’s 
pretty drawing-room at Oakbank just in time to catch that gentleman 
drinking tea with the orphans. 

Of course Roland had forgotten that his friend dined at an early 
hour on Sundays, and he had come to dine; but it wasn’t of the least 
consequence, he would have some tea; yes, and cold beef, by all means, 
if there was cold beef. 

A side-table was laid for him, and a great sirloin was brought in. 
But Mr. Lensdell did not make much havoc with the joint. He and 
Mr. Raymond had a good deal to say to each other : and Mr. Lansdell 
took very kindly to the orphans, and asked them a good many questions 
about their studies, and their present governess, who was a native of 
Conventford, and had gone out that evening to drink tea with her 
friends : and then, somehow or other, the conversation rambled on to 
their late governess, Isabel Sleaford, and the orphans had a great deal 
to say about her. She was so nice, and she told them such pretty things: 
Eugene Aram and the Giaour—how wicked Black Hassan was to tie his 
poor ‘sister’ up in a sack and drown her, because he didn’t wish her to 
marry the Giaour! Miss Sleaford had modified the romantic story in 
deference to the tender ages of her pupils. Yes, the young ladies said, 
they loved Miss Sleaford dearly. She was so nice; and sometimes, at 
night, when they begged her very, very hard, she would acr (the 
orphans uttered this last word in an awfully distinct whisper); and, oh, 
that was beautiful! She would do Hamlet and the Ghost : when she 
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stood one way, with a black-velvet cloak over her shoulder, she was 
Hamlet ; when she stood the other way, with a mahogany ruler in her 
hand, she was the Ghost. And she acted the Ghost so beautifully, that 
sometimes they were frightened, and wouldn’t go outside the schoolroom- 
door without a candle, and somebody’s hand to hold—tight. 

And then Mr. Raymond laughed, and told Roland what he thought 
of Isabel, phrenologically and otherwise. 

“Poor little thing! I think there must be something sad about the 
story of her early life,” he said; “for she so evidently shrinks from all 
allusion to it. It’s the old story, I suppose,—an unkind stepmother 
and an uncomfortable home. Under these circumstances, I was very 
glad to see her married to a well-disposed, honest-hearted young man.” 

“She was very fond of Mr. Gilbert, I suppose,—very much in love 
with him ?” said Roland, after a little pause. 

“Tn love with him! not a bit of it. She was very fond of him, I 
dare say—not in the sentimental manner in which she discourses about 
her poets and her heroes; but she has every reason to be fond of him 
as a faithful protector and a good friend.” 

Mr. Raymond looked up suddenly, and fixed his eyes upon the face 
of his young kinsman. But it was dusk by this time; and in the dim 
light of the room Charles Raymond could not see the expression of 
Roland’s face ; he could only see the attitude of his head, which drooped 
a little forward, supported by his hand. 

“T lent my voice to the bringing about of Isabel Gilbert’s marriage,” 
Mr. Raymond said slowly; “and God grant that no man may ever be 
base enough or cruel enough to interpose himself between those two !” 

“ Amen!” answered Roland Lansdell, in a deep, solemn voice. 

And then he walked to the window and looked out into the twilit 
garden, above which the faint summer moon had newly arisen. 

“Tf I could have believed in that splendid fable of a future life, that 
grand compensating balance for all the sorrows and mistakes of this 
lower world, what a good man I might have been!” he thought, as he 
stood there looking out, with his arm resting upon the broad wooden 
sash, and his head upon his arm. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MR. LANSDELL RELATES AN ADVENTURE. 


The Tuesday was a fine day. The August sunshine—the beautiful 
harvest-time sunshine which was rejoicing the hearts of all the farmers 
in Midlandshire—awoke Mrs. Gilbert very early. She was going to Mor- 
dred Priory. For once she forgot to notice the ugliness of the shabby 
furniture, the bare whitewashed walls upon which her eyes opened. She 
was going to Mordred Priory. There are moments in our lives in which 
all the great expanse of the past and future seems as nothing compared 
with the consummate felicity of the present. It was very early; but not 
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too early for her to get up, Mrs. Gilbert thought. She seated herself before 
the little glass at the open window, and brushed her long black hair ; 
while the birds twittered and shook themselves in the sunshine, and the 
faint lowing of cattle came like a long drowsy murmur from the distant 
fields. 

The surgeon and his wife had held solemn conference with each 
other as to the hour at which they ought to arrive at Mordred Priory. 
Luncheon might be eaten at any time from one until three, Mr. Gil- 
bert said; and it was decided, therefore, that they should present them- 
selves at the gates of the Priory a short time before one o’clock. 

How pretty the village of Mordred looked in the sleepy August 
atmosphere, the hazy, Cuyp-like sunshine! How beautiful every thing 
looked just at the entrance to the village, where there was a long strag- 
gling inn with a top-heavy roof, all dotted over with impossible little 
windows, a dear old red-tiled roof, with pouters and fantails brooding 
and cooing to themselves in the sunshine, and yellow stone-crop creep- 
ing here and there in patches of gold! To the right of the inn a shady 
road led away below the walls of the Priory to the square-turreted 
church ; and, grander than the church itself, the lofty gates of Mordred 
dominated over all. 

Isabel almost trembled as Mr. Gilbert got out of the gig and pulled 
the iron ring that hung at the end of a long chain on one side of 
those formidable oaken gates. It seemed like ringing at the door of the 
past, somehow ; and the doctor’s wife half expected to see quaintly-cos- 
tumed servants, with long points to their shoes and strange parti-coloured 
garments, and a jester with a cup and bells, when those great gates were 
opened. But the person who opened the gates was only a very harmless 
old woman, who inhabited some stony chambers on one side of the pon- 
derous archway. George drove slowly under that splendid Norman gate- 
way, and Isabel looked up with a shiver at the portcullis and the great 
rusty chains high above her head. If it should fall some day upon Mr. 
Lansdell, as he was riding out of his grand domain! Her mind was 
like a voluminous picture-book, full of romantic incidents and dreadful 
catastrophes ; and she was always imagining such events as these. 
Brown Molly jogged slowly along the winding drive,—oh, the beau- 
tiful shrubberies, and banks of verdure, and dark shining foliage, and 
spreading cedars making solemn shadows yonder on the lawn, and peeps 
of glistening water in the distance ; how beautiful! how beautiful !—and 
stopped before a Norman porch, a gray old ivy-covered porch, beneath 
which there was an open doorway that revealed a hall with armour on the 
walls, and helmed classic heads of white marble on black-marble pedes- 
tals, and skins of savage beasts upon dark oak floors. Isabel had only 
caught a brief glimpse of the dusky splendour of this interior, when a 
groom appeared from behind a distant angle of the house and ran forward 
to take George Gilbert’s horse; and in the next moment Mr. Lansdell 
came out of the porch, and bade his visitors welcome to Mordred. 
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“T am so glad to see you! What a lovely morning, isitnot? I’m 
afraid you must have found the roads rather dusty, though. Take care 
of Mr. Gilbert’s horse, Christie ; you’d better put him into one of the 
loose-boxes. You see my dogs know you, Mrs. Gilbert.” A _liver- 
coloured pointer and a great black retriever were taking friendly notice 
of Isabel. ‘ Will you come and see my pictures at once? I expect 
Gwendoline and her father, and your friend Mr. Raymond, and the chil- 
dren, presently.” 

There was no special brilliancy or eloquence in all this, but it 
sounded different to other people’s talk, somehow. The languid, linger- 
ing tones were very cordial in spite of their languor ; and then how 
splendid the speaker looked in his loose black-velvet morning coat, 
which harmonised so exquisitely with the Rembrandt hues of his com- 
plexion! There was a waxen-looking hothouse flower in his button-hole, 
and across that inspiration of a West-End tailor, his waistcoat, there 
glimmered a slender chain of very yellow gold, with onyx cameos and 
antique golden coins hanging to it,—altogether different from the 
big clumsy yellow lockets and fusee-boxes which dangled on the padded 
chests of the officers at Conventford, whom Isabel had until lately so 
implicitly believed ‘in. 

Mr. Lansdell led the way into a room, beyond which there were 
other rooms opening one into the other in a long vista of splendour and 
sunshine. Isabel had only a very faint idea of what she saw in those 
beautiful rooms. It was all a confusion of brightness and colour, which 
was almost too much for her poor sentimental brain. It was all a splen- 
did chaos, in which antique oak cabinets, and buhl and marqueterie, and 
carved ebony chairs, and filagree-work and ivory, old Chelsea, Battersea, 
Copenhagen, Vienna, Dresden, Sévres, Derby, and Salopian china, Majolica 
and Palissy ware, pictures and painted windows, revolved like the figures 
in a kaleidoscope before her dazzled eyes. Mr. Lansdell was very kind, 
and explained the nature of some of these beautiful things as he loitered 
here and there with his guests. George walked softly, with his hat in his 
hand, as if he had been in church, and stared with equal reverence at 
every thing. He was pleased with a Vandevelde because the sea was 
so nice and green, and the rigging so neatly made out ; and he stopped 
a minute before a F'yt to admire the whiskers of a hare ; and he thought 
that a plump-shouldered divinity by Greuze, with melting blue eyes 
and a gray satin gown, wag rather a fine young woman ; but he did not 
particularly admire the Murillos or the Spagnolettos, and thought that 
the models who sat to those two masters would have done better had 
they washed their faces and combed their hair before doing so. 

Mr. Gilbert was not enthusiastic about the pictures; but Isabel’s 
eyes wandered here and there in a rapture of admiration, and by and by 
those great dark eyes filled with tears before the gem of Mr. Lansdell’s 
collection, a Raffaelle, a picture of the Man of Sorrows half-fainting 
under the cruel burden of His cross, sublime in resignation, unspeakably 
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sorrowful and tender; an exquisite half-length figure, sharply defined 
against a vivid blue sky. 

“My father believed in that picture,” said Mr. Lansdell ; “but con- 
noisseurs shrug their shoulders and tell me that it never stood upon the 
easel of Raffaelle Sanzio d’Urbino.” 

“ But it is so beautiful,” Isabel answered, in a low, awe-stricken voice. 
She had been very inattentive to the Rector’s sermon on the previous 
Sunday, but her heart filled with tender devotion as she looked at this 
picture. “ Does it matter much who painted it, if it is only beautiful ?” 

And then Mr. Lansdell began to explain in what manner the picture 
differed from the best-authenticated productions of the prince of painters; 
but in the middle of his little lecture Mr. Raymond and the orphans 
came trooping through the rooms, and the conversation became general. 
Soon after this Lady Gwendoline and her father made their appearance, 
and then a very neatly dressed maid conducted the ladies to a dressing- 
room that had once belonged to Roland’s mother, where the window- 
curtains were sea-green silk, and the looking-glass was framed in white 
Sévres, and where there were ivory-backed brushes, and glittering bottles 
of rich yellow-looking perfume in a casket of gold and enamel. 

Isabel took off her bonnet, and smoothed her hair with one of the 
brushes, and remembered her dressing-table at home, and a broken 
black brush of George’s with all the unprotected wires sticking out at 
the back. She thought of the drawer in the looking-glass, with a few 
bent hair-pins, and her husband’s razors with coloured bone handles, 
and a flat empty bottle that had once held lavender-water, all jostling 
one another when the drawer was pulled open. Mrs. Gilbert thought 
of these things while Lady Gwendoline removed her bonnet—another 
marvellous bonnet—and drew off the tightest coffee-with-plenty-of-milk- 
in-it-coloured gloves, and revealed long white hands, luminous with 
opals and diamonds. The doctor’s wife had time to contemplate Lady 
Gwendoline’s silk dress—that exquisitely-fitting dress, whose soft golden 
tint was only a little darker than the lady’s hair; and the tiny em- 
broidered collar, fitting closely to the long slender throat, and clasped 
by one big turquoise in a wide rim of lustreless gold, and the turquoise 
earrings just peeping out under rich bands of auburn hair. Mrs. Gilbert 
admired all these things, and she saw that Lady Gwendoline’s face, 
which was so handsome in profile, was just a little faded and wan 
when you had a full view of it. » 

The orphans took the gold tops off the bottles one by one, and 
sniffed energetically at the different perfumes, and disputed in whispers 
as to which was nicest. Lady Gwendoline talked very kindly to Mrs. 
Gilbert. She did not at all relish being asked to meet the doctor’s wife, 
and she was angry with her cousin for noticing these people ; but she 
was too well bred to be otherwise than kind to Roland’s visitor. 

They all went down-stairs presently, and were ushered into an oak- 
paneled room, where there was an oval table laid for luncheon, and where 
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Isabel found herself seated presently on Mr. Lansdell’s right hand, and 
opposite to Lady Gwendoline Pomphrey. 

This was life. There was a Lance-like group of hothouse grapes 
and peaches, crowned with a pine-apple, in a high Dresden basket in 
the centre of the table. Isabel had never seen a pine-apple out of the 
celebrated Edith-Dombey picture until to-day. There were flowers upon 
the table, and a faint odour of orange-blossoms and apricots pervaded 
the atmosphere. There were starry white glasses, so fragile-looking 
that it seemed as if a breath would have blown them away; cup- 
shaped glasses, broad shallow glasses like water-lily leaves, glasses of 
the palest green, and here and there a glimpse of ruby glass flashing in 
the sunshine. Mrs. Gilbert had a very vague idea of the nature of the . 
viands which were served to her at that wonderful feast. Somebody 
dropped a lump of ice into the shallow glass, and filled it afterwards 
with a yellow bubbling wine, which had a faint flavour of ripe pears, 
and which some one said was Moselle. Mr. Lansdell put some white 
creamy compound on her plate, which might or might not have been 
chicken, and one of the servants brought her an edifice of airy pastry, 
filled with some mysterious concoction in which there were little black 
lumps. She took a spoonful of the concoction, seeing that other people 
had done so; but she was very doubtful of the little black lumps, which 
she conjectured to be a mistake of the cook’s. And then some one 
brought her an ice, a real ice,—just as if Mordred Priory had been a 
perpetual pastrycook’s shop,—a pink ice in the shape of a pear, which 
she ate with a pointed gold spoon ; and then the pine-apple was cut, and 
she had a slice of it, and was rather disappointed in it, as hardly real- 
ising the promise of its appearance. 

But all the dishes in that banquet were of “such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” So may have tasted the dew-berries which Titania’s attend- 
ants gave to Bottom. To Isabel there was a dream-like flavour in every 
thing. Was not he by her side, talking to her every now and then? The 
subjects of which he spoke were commonplace enough, certainly, and he 
talked to other people as well as to her. He talked about the plans of 
the Cabinet and the hunting-season to Lord Ruysdale, and he talked of 
books and pictures with Mr. Raymond and Lady Gwendoline, and of 
parish matters with George Gilbert. He seemed to know all about every 
thing in the world, Isabel thought. She could not say much; how to 
admire was all the art she knew. As to the orphans, those young ladies 
sat side by side, and nudged each other when the sacrificial knife was 
plunged into any fresh viand, and discoursed together every now and 
then in rapturous whispers; nothing came amiss to them, from rout- 
cakes and preserved ginger to lobster-salad or the wall of a fricandeau. 

It was four o’clock by the time the pine-apple had been cut, and the 
banquet concluded. The oak-painted room was lighted {by one window 
—a great square window—which almost filled one side of the room ; 
a splendid window, out of which you could walk into a square garden— 
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an old-fashioned garden—divided from the rest of the grounds by 
cropped hedges of dense box; wonderful boundaries, that had taken a 
century or two to grow. The bees were humming in this garden all 
luncheon-time, and yellow butterflies shot backwards and forwards in 
the sunshine ; tall hollyhocks flowered gorgeously in the prim beds, and 
threw straight shadows on the smooth grass, 

“Shall we go into the garden?” said Lady Gwendoline, as they rose 
from the table, and every body assented : so presently Isabel found her- 
self amidst a little group upon the miniature lawn, in the centre of which 
there was a broad marble basin, filled with gold fish, and a feeble little 
fountain, that made a faint tinkling sound in the still August atmosphere. 

Mr. Raymond and Roland Lansdell both having plenty to say for 
themselves, and Lord Ruysdale and Lady Gwendoline being able to dis- 
course pleasantly upon any possible subject, there had been no lack of 
animated conversation, though neither the doctor nor his wife had done 
much to keep the ball rolling. 

Mr. Lansdell and his guests had been talking of all manner of things ; 
flying off at tangents to all kinds of unlikely subjects; till they had 
come, somehow or other, to discuss the question of length of days. 

“T can’t say that I consider long life an inestimable blessing, 
said Roland, who was amusing himself with throwing minute morsels of 
a macaroon to the gold fish. ‘ They’re not so interesting as Sterne’s 
donkey, are they, Mrs. Gilbert? No, I do not consider long life an ad- 
vantage, unless one can be ‘warm and young’ for ever, like our dear 
Raymond. Perhaps I am only depreciating the fruit because it hangs 
out of my reach, though; for every body knows that the Lansdells 
never live to be old.” 

Isabel’s heart gave a bump as Mr. Roland said this, and involun- 
tarily she looked at him with just one sudden startled glance. Ofcourse 
he would die young; Beings always have so died, and always must. A 
thrill of pain shot through her breast as she thought ofthis ; yet I doubt 
if she would have had it otherwise. It would be almost better that he 
should break a blood-vessel, or catch a fever, or commit suicide, than 
that he should ever live to have gray hair, and wear spectacles and 
double-soled boots. 

Brief as that sudden look of alarm had been, Roland had seen it, and 
paused for a moment before he went on talking. 

“No, we are not a long-lived race. We have been consumptive ; and 
we have had our heads cut off in the good old days, when to make a 
confidential remark to a friend was very often leze majesty or high trea- 
son; and we have been killed in battle,—at Flodden, to wit, and at 
Fontenoy, and in the Peninsular; and one of us was shot through the 
lungs, in an Irish duel, on the open sward of the ‘Phaynix.’ In short, 
T almost fancy some fearful ban must have been set upon us in the Dark 
Ages, when one of our progenitors, a wicked prior of Mordred, who had 
been a soldier and a renegade before he crept into the bosom of the 
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Church, appropriated some of the sanctified plate to make a dowry for 
his handsome daughter, who married Sir Anthony Lansdell, Knight, 
and thus became the mother of our race ; and we are evidently a doomed 
race, for very few of us have ever lived to see a fortieth birthday.” 

“ And how is your doom to be brought about, Roland?” asked Lady 
Gwendoline. 

“ Oh, that’s all.settled,” Mr. Lansdell answered; “I know my destiny.” 

“It has been predicted to you ?” 

Te” 

“ How very interesting!” exclaimed the lady, with a pretty silvery 
laugh. Isabel’s eyes opened wider and wider, and fixed themselves on 
Roland Lansdell’s face. 

“Pray tell us all about it,” continued Lady Gwendoline. ‘“ We 
won’t promise to be very much frightened, because the accessories are 
not quite the thing for a ghost-story. If it were midnight now, and we 
were sitting in the oak room, with the lights burning low, and the 
shadows trembling on the wall, you might do what you liked with our 
nerves. And yet I really don’t know that a ghost might not be more 
awful in the broad sunshine—a ghost that would stalk across the grass 
and then fade slowly, till it melted into the water-drops of the fountain. 
Come, Roland, you must tell us all about the prediction; was it made 
by a pretty girl with a dove on her wrist, like the phantom that ap- 
peared to Lord Lyttleton? Shall we have to put back the clock for an 
hour, in order to foil the designs of your impalpable foe ? Or was it 
a black cat, or a gentleman-usher, or a skeleton; or all three ¢” 

“T dare say it was an abnormal state of the organs of form and 
colour,” said Mr. Raymond. ‘“That’s the foundation of all ghost- 
stories.” 

“But it isn’t by any means a ghost-story,” answered Roland Lans- 
dell. ‘The gentleman who predicted my early death was the very re- 
verse of a phantom; and the region of the prediction was a place which 
has never yet been invested with any supernatural horrors. Amongst 
all the legends of the Old Bailey I never heard of any ghostly record.” 

“The Old Bailey!” exclaimed Lady Gwendoline. 

“Yes. The affair was quite an adventure, and the only adventure 
I ever had in my life.” 

“Pray tell us the story.” 

“ But it’s rather a long one, and not particularly interesting.” 

“T insist upon hearing it,” said Mr. Raymond; “ you’ve stimulated 
our organs of wonder, and you’re bound to restore our brains to their 
normal state by satisfying our curiosity.” 

“ Most decidedly,” exclaimed Lady Gwendoline, seating herself upon 
a rustic bench, with the shining folds of her silk dress spread round 
her like the plumage of some beautiful bird, and a tiny fringed parasol 
sloping a little backward from her head, and throwing all manner of 
tremulous pinky shadows upon her animated face. 
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She was very handsome when she was animated; it was only when 
her face was in repose that you saw how much her beauty had faded 
since the picture with the high forehead and the long curls was first 
exhibited to an admiring public. It may be that Lady Gwendoline 
knew this, and was on that account rather inclined to be animated about 
trifles. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you the story, if you like,” said Roland; “ but I warn 
you that there’s not much in it. I don’t suppose you—any of you— 
take much interest in criminal cases; but this one made rather a sensa- 
tion at the time.” 

“A criminal case?” 

“Yes. I was in town on business a year or two ago. I’d come over 
from Switzerland to renew some leases, and look into a whole batch of 
tiresome business matters, which my lawyer insisted upon my attending 
to in my own proper person, very much to my annoyance. While I was 
in London I dropped into the United Joint-Stock Bank, Temple Bar 
Branch, to get circular notes and letters of credit upon their corre- 
spondent at Constantinople, and so on. I was not in the office more 
than five minutes. But while I was talking to one of the clerks at 
the counter, a man came in, and stood close at my elbow while he 
handed in a cheque for eighty-seven pounds ten, or some such amount 
—I know it came very close upon the hundred,—received the money, 
and went out. He looked like a groom out of livery. I left the 
bank almost immediately after him, and as he turned into a little 
alley leading down to the Temple, I followed a few paces behind 
him, for I had business in Paper Buildings. At the bottom of the 
alley my friend the groom was met by a big black-whiskered man, who 
seemed to have been waiting for him, for he caught him suddenly by the 
arm, and said, ‘ Well, did they do it?” ‘ Yes,’ the other man answered, 
and began fumbling in his waistcoat-pocket, making a chinking sound 
as he did so. I had seen him put his money, which he took in notes 
and gold, into this waistcoat-pocket. ‘You needn’t have pounced upon 
me so precious sharp,’ he said rather sulkily ; ‘I wasn’t going to bolt 
with it, was I? ‘The black-whiskered man had seen me by this time, 
and he muttered something to his companion which evidently meant 
that he was to hold his tongue, and then dragged him off without fur- 
ther ceremony in the opposite direction to that in which I was going. 
This was all I saw of the groom or the black-whiskered gentleman upon 
that occasion. I thought their method of cashing a cheque was rather 
a queer one; but I thought no more about it, until three weeks after- 
wards, when I went into the Temple-Bar Office of the United Joint-Stock 
again to complete my continental arrangements, and was told that the 
cheque for eighty-seven pounds ten, more or less, which had been cashed 
in my presence, was a forgery; one of a series of most audacious frauds, 
perpetrated by a gang whose plans had only just come to light, and none 
of whom had yet been arrested. ‘They’ve managed to keep themselves 
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dark in the most extraordinary manner,’ the clerk told me; ‘ the cheques 
are supposed to have been all fabricated by one man, but three or four 
men have been employed to get hold of the original signatures of our 
customers, which they have obtained by a complicated system. No two 
cheques have been presented by the same person,—that’s the point that 
has beaten the detectives; they don’t know what sort of men to look for.’ 
‘Don’t they ? said I; ‘then I think I can assist them in the matter, 
Whereupon I told my little story of the black-whiskered gentleman.” 

Mr. Lansdell paused to take breath, and stole a glance at Isabel. 
She was pale always,—but she was very pale now, and was watching 
him with an eager breathless expression. 

“Silly romantic little thing,” he thought, “to be so intensely ab- 
sorbed in my story.” 

“You're getting interesting, Roland,” said Lady Gwendoline. “ Pray, 
go on.” 

“The upshot of the matter was, that at eight o’clock that evening 
a grave little gentleman in a pepper-and-salt waistcoat came to me at 
Mivart’s, and cross-questioned me closely as to what I knew of the man 
who had cashed the cheque. ‘ You think you could recognise this man 
with the black whiskers? he said. ‘Yes; most decidedly I could.’ 
‘And you'll swear to him, if necessary?’ ‘ With pleasure. On this 
the detective departed, and came to me the next day, to tell me that 
he fancied he was on the track of the man he wanted, but he was at 
a loss for means of identification. He knew, or thought that he knew, 
who the man was; but he didn’t know the man himself from Adam. 
The gang had taken fright, and it was believed that they had all started 
for Liverpool, with the intention of getting off to America by a vessel 
that was expected to sail at eight o’clock the following morning. The 
detective had only just got his information, and he came to me for help. 
The result of the business was, that I put on my greatcoat, sent for a 
cab, and started for Euston Square with my friend the detective, with 
a view to identifying the black-whiskered gentleman. It was the first 
adventure I had ever had in my life, and I assure you I most heartily 
enjoyed it. 

“Well, we travelled by the mail, got into Liverpool in the dead of 
the night, and in the bleak early dawn of the next morning I had the 
supreme pleasure of pointing out my black-whiskered acquaintance, just 
as he was going to step on board the steamer that was to convey him to 
the Atalanta screw-steamship, bound for New York. He looked very 
black at first, but when he found that my companion was altogether 
en régle, he went away with him, meekly enough, declaring that it was 
all a mistake, and that it would be easily set right in town. I let the 
two go back together, and returned by a later train, very well pleased 
with my adventure. 

“T was not so well pleased, however, when I found that I was wanted 
as a witness at preliminary examinations, and adjourned examinations, 
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and on and off through a trial that lasted four days and a half; to say 
nothing of being badgered and brow-beaten by Old-Bailey practitioners, 
—who were counsel for the prisoner,—and who asked me if it was my 
friend’s whiskers I recognised, or if I had never seen any other whiskers 
exactly like his? if I should know him without his whiskers ? whether 
I could swear to the colour of his waistcoat ? whether any member of my 
family had ever been in a lunatic asylum ? whether I usually devoted my 
leisure-time to travelling about with detective officers ? whether I had 
been plucked at Oxford ? whether I should be able to recognise an ac- 
quaintance whom I had only seen once in twenty years ? whether I was 
short-sighted ? could I swear I was not short-sighted ? would I be kind 
enough to read a verse or so from a diamond edition of the works of 
Thomas Moore ? and so on. But, question me as they would, the pri- 
soner at the bar,—commonly known as Jack the Scribe, alias Jack the 
Gentleman, alias ever so many other names, which I have completely 
forgotten,—was the identical person whom I had seen meet the groom 
at the entrance to the Temple. My evidence was only a single link in a 
long chain ; but I suppose it was eminently damaging to my black- 
whiskered friend, for, when he and two of his associates had received 
their sentence—twenty years’ penal servitude—he turned towards where 
I was standing, and said : 

“<T don’t bear any grudge against the gentlemen of the jury, and 
I don’t bear any malice against the judge, though his sentence isn’t a 
light one; but when a languid swell mixes himself up in business that 
doesn’t concern him, he deserves to get it hot and strong. If ever I 
come out of prison alive, I'll kell you P? 

“He shook his fist at me as he said it. There wasn’t much in the 
words, but there was a good deal in the way in which they were spoken. 
He tried to say more; but the warders got hold of him and held him 
down, panting and gasping, and with his face all of a dull livid white. 
I saw no more of him; but if he does live to come out of prison, I most 
firmly believe he’ll keep his word.” ad 

** Izzie,” cried George Gilbert suddenly, ‘“ what’s the matter ?” 

All the point of Mr. Lansdell’s story was lost ; for at this moment 
Isabel tottered and fell slowly backward upon the sward, and all the 
gold fish leaped away in a panic of terror as the doctor dipped his hat 
into the marble basin. He splashed the water into his wife’s face, and 
she opened her eyes at last, very slowly, and looked round her. 

“ Did he say that—” she said,—* did he say that he’d kill ——?” 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Wrinpsor: THAMES STREET. 


“THE shepherd in Virgil,” wrote good Dr. Johnson, “ grew acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks.” I, in my time, have 
grown acquainted with Love, and found him an inhabitant of a cheque- 
book. When, like a broker’s man, he puts an execution into your heart, 
and seizes your “ sticks,” you may buy him out with a cheque. When 
he is coy, and demurs to enter, you may induce him to take up a lodg- 
ment by feeing him heavily. He is the most mercenary, the most rapa- 
cious varlet that the world has ever seen since the days of Empson and 
Dudley, or for fifty thousand years before the advent of those extortion- 
ers. There is nothing in Love’s way, or however remotely connected 
with him, that money will not purchase. A new bonnet will condone a 
score of marital offences. There is scarcely any crime you can commit 
that cannot be compensated by a parure of diamonds. Much, almost 
every thing, will be pardoned to the man who pays. Love is always to 
be bought off; he is always to be “spoken to,”—always ready to enter 
into an “arrangement.” When the miscreant man has broken his 
plighted troth and the heart of her who too confidingly listened to his 
serpent-tongue, what does the bereaved, abandoned, and agonised Ariadne 
do? Why, she straightway sues the perfidious traitor for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage; and almost before the concluding sentence of the 
impassioned appeal of her counsel has left his lips, the jury award her 
‘swingeing damages. Are there no trials every Assizes for “loss of ser- 
vices” incurred by the papa of some poor little girl who has been ruined 
by a villain? When Sir James Wilde has made an end of Love— 
of Cupid and of Hymen into the bargain—does there not still remain 
the question of alimony? How promptly will she who once “told her 
love with virgin pride,” while she twirled the lily on its stem,—who 
was once bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh ; who was once 
the wife of your bosom,—move the awful Court for an attachment 
against you, if you happen to fall into arrear with any of the little 
instalments which, under a decree of judicial separation, the law has 
awarded for her maintenance! A husband in gaol, at the suit of his 
wife, for non-payment of alimony, is the last link in what are poetically 
termed the bonds of Hymen. In the way of a commercial transaction, 
there are few things that, for perspicacity and keenness in visual appre- 
hension of the main chance,—in one of the contracting parties, at the 
least,—can equal a love-match. 

I know that the majority of the poets will be against me when I 
broach this unholy doctrine. Hear Mr. Longfellow, in Endymion: 
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“Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought ; 
Nor voice nor sound betrays 
Its deep impassioned gaze. 


It comes, the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity, 

In silence and alone, 

To seck the elected one.” 


Yes, it is undeniably beautiful and free,—except when tied up with mar- 
riage settlements,—and the crown ofall humanity; but it appears to me 
a decidedly adventurous stretch of poetical license to describe it as com- 
ing “in silence and alone.” But a few years’ experience of Love has led 
me to the conclusion that, so far from coming in silence, it has one of 
the longest and loudest tongues possible to conceive; and that, instead 
of being solitary, it arrives accompanied by lawyers and tradespeople,— 
present parasites and future creditors: the rattling of money-bags making 
music to the whole. 

Mr. Longfellow is the greatest of American poets, and there are few 
more charming lays than Hndymion extant in the English tongue ; but 
I must confess that his philosophy of love seems to me faulty. For 
practical wisdom and shrewd insight into the real state of the case, I 
very much prefer a prose anecdote related of Colonel Gerrymander Hoo- 
sier, of the State of Connecticut. 

Colonel Hoosier and his wife were at a ball; and in the course of the 
evening, one General Plugugly so far forgot himself, in the absence of 
the Colonel for purposes of liquoring-up, as to salute Mrs. Hoosier in an 
osculatory manner. She screamed. The intelligence of the outrage was 
conveyed to Colonel Hoosier, and he, hot from the bar, and redolent of 
cocktail, rushed into the very midst ofa quadrille, crying out, ‘ Stop the 
ball! Thunder and gumbo! stop the ball! General Plugugly has kissed 
my wife!” There was an awful pause, an ominous lull. The teeth of 
men were set, the cheeks of women blanched ; and revolvers and bowie- 
knives were uppermost in the minds of all. Shortly, however, the voice 
of Hoosier was once more heard, crying, “ Musicianers, rosin up! The 
ball may go on agin. General Plugugly has behaved like a gentleman ; 
by gum, he’s loaned me five dollars!” This was the Real. If you thirst 
for the Ideal, take down Endymion, and whimper over the pretty line: 


“ Love gives itself, but is not bought.” 


But I will revert to the Johnsonian text, “The shepherd in Virgil 
grew acquainted with Love, and found him a native of the rocks.” I 
want to establish an analogy; and here it is. Thames Street, Windsor, 
has grown acquainted with royalty, and has found that it is an inhabi- 
tant of the Castle, and does not concern itself much about Thames 
Street, and therefore Thames Street, in a most sensible spirit, concerns 
itself very little about royalty. 

Of course all Windsor town, including Thames Street, Sheet Street, 
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Peascod Street, and the rest, is intensely loyal. I am gratified to believe 
that in every other town in the United Kingdom—holding Ultramon- 
tanism and Ribbonism to be only so much Irish fun—a similar and co- 
extensive feeling of deep-seated and affectionate loyalty to the throne 
exists. Windsor prides itself very properly on being a royal borough ; 
and yet, during eight months out of the twelve, you would find little to 
remind you in the aspect of Windsor in general, and Thames Street in 
particular, that the ancestral home of the sovereigns of England was 
so close at hand, or that the Queen of England was so near a neighbour 
to her Berkshire subjects. At present,* for very peculiar and painful 
reasons, which are so obvious that it would be an impertinence further 
to allude to them, the monarch remains more secluded in her palace 
than a nun in a convent. When she goes abroad, it is in a carriage with 
the blinds closely drawn down; or, if the carriage be open, with her 
countenance hidden by the thickest of veils; and for some time to come 
—did not the good Queen Anne mourn two entire years and over for 
her “ best-beloved consort,” Prince George of Denmark ?—it must be 
regarded as rather a proof of good manners than otherwise to avert the 
head when the Queen passes. But before the sad necessity arose for 
this seclusion, and when the mother of her people, then a happy wife, 
went to and fro without concealment, Thames Street seldom exhibited 
more than a very languid amount of curiosity to behold the spectacle 
which at all times will send Londoners into a semi-craze. In her happy 
days our good Queen never kept herself cloistered from the Cockneys. 
“Let my people see me!”—the well-remembered aspiration of her ar- 
dent, girlish heart—was a maxim she constantly acted upon when she 
came to reside at Buckingham Palace. The Londoners were privileged 
to see her almost every day during the season; but they never seemed 
to grow tired of flocking out to gaze upon her. The announcement, 
however hazily bruited abroad, that she would take an afternoon drive 
at such and such an hour,—that she was going to the theatre, or to 
visit some exhibition, school, hospital, or asylum,—was always sufficient 
to draw together an eager crowd at her palace-gates, or along the in- 
tended line of her route. The lieges used to wait on Constitution Hill, 
or at Achilles’ Statue, or_in Hart Street, Covent Garden, with that same 
cheerful, patient longing to see the face of her they loved best, which 
you may see now refracted in a scarcely less marked degree in the groups 
that stand for hours in Pall Mall, opposite Marlborough House, on the 
mere chance of Albert Edward and his fair young bride coming out for 
an airing. When the Queen went in state to the Italian Opera, —the 
Italian Opera, Her Majesty’s Theatre, I mean,—in the glorious old days 
of the Long Thursdays and the Pas de quatre, it was an event; when 
she went to open or to close the Session of Parliament, it was a holiday, 





* This article was written before Mr. Sala’s departure from England last 
autumn. [Ep. 7.B.] 
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and the Mall in St. James’s Park became a sacred way. It is curious 
to remark that, often and often as they have viewed the royal cortége, 
the Londoners always gaze upon the Beefeaters, the Life-Guards escort, 
the state footmen, the Marshalmen, and the gingerbread coach with 
its fat coachman and long-tailed team of scarcely less corpulent horses, 
with as much interest and delight as though it were the very first time 
in their lives they had inspected those myrmidons of the “barbaric 
pomp.” I suppose there must be a generation continually growing up 
who have never seen a live Beefeater, and are taken on the first oppor- 
tunity to the Park, to delight their eyes with the contemplation of that 
medieval curiosity. 

Thames Street is more philosophical, and looks upon royalty with 
much greater equanimity. There may be cogent reasons for this lack of 
enthusiasm. The “barbaric pomp,” to employ the ungallant Cobdenic 
locution aforesaid, is seldom, if ever, seen in Windsor town at all. It 
is kept closely shut up in the Castle, which is itself a town. If there 
are state cariages about, their gilding glisters, their horses caracole, 
within the gravelled area of the Castle-yard. If there are Beefeaters or 
Marshalmen required to line staircases or mount guard in St. George’s 
Hall, they come down from Town in private clothes per South-Western 
Railway, and do not assume their amazing panoply till they get within 
the Castle precincts. On the railway, indeed, both South-Western and 
Great- Western, there must be continually flowing up and down a 
double tide of Knights of the Garter, Cabinet Ministers, Maids of 
Honour, Bedchamber Women, Clerks of the Closet, Grooms of the Stole, 
and Equerries-in-Waiting ; but their gorgeous apparel is stowed in port- 
manteaus and carpet-bags, and they pass unnoticed beneath the shoot- 
ing-jackets and crinolines of ordinary life. The photographic cartes de 
visite have let us into the long and carefully-nursed secrets of how very 
like kings and princes and field-marshals and Knights of the Garter are 
to other folk. The operator’s camera has struck a deadly blow at the 
right divine; and were ever Prince Louis of Hesse, for instance, by 
some fortuitously disastrous concurrence of casualties, to become king 
of England, there would be nobody found so insane, I should think, 
as to ask him to touch for the evil. 

Windsor, in fact, doesn’t see royalty in its robes of state ; the crown 
diamonds never dazzle its eyes ; the gingerbread carriage and the eight 
creams never rumble and waddle along Thames Street; royalty, in its 
“barbaric pomp,” is separated by an impassable gulf from the quiet 
country town; and when it descends from its lofty height and mingles 
with the joskins, it is entirely sans cérémonie, and in the easiest of 
undress. The environments of regal magnificence are so entirely thrown 
aside that extremes meet, and total absence of disguise becomes equiva- 
lent to the closest of incognitos. Those learned in sumptuary etiquette 
may be aware that black is the private livery of the Castle, and that a 
cockade surmounted by a crown in the hat denotes a royal servant ; but 
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how are strangers to distinguish between the Castle hobby-groom and 
any other groom? How are they to tell that the young gentleman 
smoking a very big cigar, and leisurely driving a lady in mourning in a 
natty dog-cart towards Datchet, is the husband of one of England’s prin- 
cesses; or that the placid-looking old gentleman peering into a print-shop 
window in Thames Street wore yesterday a robe of blue velvet, white- 
satin trunks, tights, rosettes, and the Garter round his left leg, together 
with a massy collar and George radiant with gold and enamel, and sate 
in his canopied stall in St. George’s Chapel? Why, that unaffected per- 
sonage in plaid trousers and a snuff-coloured surtout, who is cheapening 
soles at the fishmonger’s, may be the editor of the Court Circular, the 
mysterious functionary who was wont to inform us every morning how 
her Majesty had walked on the slopes, how there had been no addition 
to the royal dinner party, and how her Majesty’s private band had per- 
formed during the banquet a selection of airs, the average programme 
resembling this : 

Quadrille . ‘ . . Liebfraumilchsburgersheim. 

Pot-Pourri . ‘ ; . Kalbsbratenschimmer. 

Valse . , . ‘ . Sigismund Bomperswizzle. 

Grand March ‘ ‘ . Walckenaftersberg. 
German masters used to be in great favour at the Castle, and the works 
of English composers were seldom heard between soup and dessert. 

Familiarity does not always breed contempt. It is provocative, 
under modified circumstances, of a calm, placid indifference not devoid 
of respect, but not rising into reverence. Thames Street has grown 
accustomed to royalty. Thames Street takes royalty for granted. 
Thames Strect bears royalty with an edifying stoicism. There are, of 
course, some special royal tradesmen in the town, who stick the royal 
arms over their shop-fronts, illuminate on royal birthnights, have a fat 
buck sent to them from the Great Park to furnish forth their banquet at 
the White Hart, and at other seasons of the year are given to grumbling 
at not receiving more orders from the Comptroller of the Household, or 
whoever the functionary may be who commands the candles and groce- 
ries for palace use; but the majority of the shopkeepers will tell you 
that the Castle custom is so slight as to be scarcely worth having, and 
that the presence of royalty does them very little good; the better part 
of the provisions required being sent down from London, and the fruits 
and vegetables for the palace-table being all grown at the Flemish farm 
or at Frogmore. 

To gratify your loyal nostrils with the full, perfect, and ineffably 
aromatic savour of the British Sovereignty, I should counsel you to go 
further afield. Flee from Thames Street, Windsor ; leave even the Castle- 
yard, which is clerical, and diaconal, and vicar-choral, and poor-knightish, 
and not exclusively loyal; set, even, not too much store by the Terrace, 
on which royalty no longer walks on fine afternoons to hear the band 
play and pat the little children of Windsor tradespeople on the head, as 
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George the Third and his consort did. Stingy, snuffy, old Queen Char- 
lotte, there were still not a few good points about your dowdy Majesty, 
fragrant of Macabaw. Farmer George,—in your Windsor uniform and 
pigtail, with all your obstinacy, ignorance, and prejudice,—there was still 
a kindly heart beating beneath your waistcoat. The Terrace is now given 
up to London pleasure-seekers, Mossoo on his travels, and other vul- 
garians. One can live almost in Windsor Castle without seeing any 
thing, from year’s end to year’s end, of the Royal Family. A Poor Knight 
of Windsor,—what should he know of the Queen of England? A Minor 
Canon,—what has he to do with the Defender of the Faith? I have seen 
vagabond little boys playing at hopscotch on the Hundred Steps in seem- 
ing utter ignorance of the Fountain of Honour, the Source of Justice 
and Mercy, and all the rest of it, being so near at hand. But take your 
walks out of Windsor, and every where you turn you will be reminded 
of royalty. Precisely as in the environs of Naples, whithersoever you 
go, the shadow of the great burning mountain crosses your path, and 
the thin blue thread of smoke from Vesuvius curls up sharp against the 
clear sky at some point or another of the vista, so all about the Windsor 
champaign,—at Datchet, at Egham, at Staines, at Slough, at Upton, at 
Eton, at Salt Hill, at Stoke Pogis,—the eidolon of the far-off Castle is 
always looming in the distance. You can’t get rid of it. You don’t 
want to get rid of it. In the sky is always shining a “ bright occidental 
star,” as the courtly divines who drew up the Liturgy of the Church of 
England called Queen Bess,—a splendid shilling, with a sweet girlish 
head, and “ Victoria D. G. Britt. Reg. F. D.,” running round it. How 
often on calm summer evenings, from the garden of my old house at 
Upton, have I looked between the two tall elms, across the busy farm- 
yard, athwart the fat meadows with their solemn cows, along the steam- 
ing meads of Datchet, across the bright white Thames,—looking, with 
the light full upon it, like a razor spread out on a green table,—and 
watched the distant vision of Windsor’s castled steep, its shadows bluer 
than David Roberts ever painted the dome of St. Peter’s towering in 
the far-off Campagna! And I have seen the Round Tower all at once 
turn fiery red with the last rays of the expiring sun. Then the shadows 
of the night have come down upon it—down, down, down; and then in 
tower after tower, and along the, fagade of the Terrace, the windows have 
been lit up, and from the number of illumined casements I have specu- 
lated as to whether there were brave doings and grand company in the 
Castle, or whether there was “no addition to the royal dinner-party.” 

I have looked long and wistfully on castles enow—castles that 
were the residence of haughty barons; castles that were kept up as for- 
tresses ; castles that had been turned into gaols and penitentiaries, or 
that had been sacked or spoiled, or had tumbled into ruin and desolation, 
and become the habitation of bats and dragons. But Windsor’s antique 
donjon has ever had to me a fascination far above all these. That great 
silken standard—now hanging sluggish and inert from the staff; now 
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flapping in a lazy and discontented manner; now flaunting out bravely 
in the breeze—I have often, in a wayward mood of idle fancy, pictured 
as the egis of the slumbering monarch and her children beneath—have, 
in my mind’s eye, seen stalking round the flag, round and round the 
battlements of the keep, the crowned and imperial beast, swift of foot, 
sharp of claw, keen of eye, terrible of voice, that symbolises the might 
and haught of Britain. Stop, prok pudor, stop! I have some slight 
sentiment of shame left within me. Iam not utterly and irretrievably 
case-hardened. Please to regard the preceding paragraph as though it 
had never been penned ; and let me leave the poor, old, worn-out, used- 
up British Lion at home. 

I was not always sentimental about the distant Castle, with its glim- 
mering casements. I have looked upon it—standard, battlements, and 
all—with restlessness and disparagement, muttering, “ What does it all 
mean? Of what use is it all? Couldn’t we get on much better with- 
out it? Why am I taxed to keep up all this barbaric pomp? The 
Assessed Taxes will call to-morrow, and the Income-Tax paper came in 
only yesterday.” Then, timeously, have I acknowledged that there must 
be something wrong in my digestion ; and going in-doors, have taken 
down Mr. John Stuart Mill On Liberty, and read a chapter of him, to- 
gether with a couple of Mr. Justice Blackstone by way of corrective. 
And then I have taken three Cockle’s pills, and, going to bed, have arisen 
the next morning a better and a wiser man. The terms are not synony- 
mous. It is when a man is quite well that he is most liable to be an 
entire fool. 
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A Girl's Love-Song, 


Ir was an April morning 

When my true love went out ; 
The wind had never a warning, 

The sky had never a doubt. 
Fair and fugitive lustres 

Flitted o’er thought and specch ; 
Hopes were hanging in clusters, 

A little out of reach. 


He wandered, he and no other, 
Down by the little white brook ; 
The stones sang, one to another, 
“A king is coming! Look!” 
The brook said, cooing and creeping, 
“Peep, and you shall see !” 
Through the leaves he went peeping, 
And there he saw—me. 


Saw me, took me, crowned me, 
There as I stood in my shame ; 
I knew that he had found me 
Before I knew his name. 
I went as I was fated, 
Faint with fear and surprise : 
A week and a day I waited 
Before 1 saw his eyes. 


I had never a whisper 

For all the words he said ; 
3ut the brook was a pleasant lisper, 

It talked to him instead. 

Brook, you told my emotion, 
Hearing him plight his vow; 

Brook, you have not a notion 
What I feel for him now! 
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Promotion by Purchase. 


THERE are but few Englishmen who—not being, or not having at one 
time been, in the service—know, or care, much about army matters. 
Even in these days, when voluntecrs are so popular,'and rifle- shooting 
has become a national institution, the regular standing army is looked 
upon by the public at large as something for which they must pay, but 
about which they should not ask many questions. Unlike the civil and 
the naval services, the military is—unconsciously perhaps—regarded by 
a large portion of the British public as an institution set apart for the 
occupation of a certain class of the community, and that, as the million 
has little or nothing to do with that class, it is useless for people to in- 
terfere with what does not concern them. The truth is, that the army 
is not a popular profession with the nation at large. If it were other- 
wise, the public would be more jealous than it is of the honour of the 
cloth, less indifferent to the abuses which exist within its pale, and 
would not tolerate that determined resistance—that “non possumus” of 
the Horse Guards—with which all attempts at military reform are met 
by the vast majority of those who bear commissions in the service. 

It is to this mixture of ignorance and indifference respecting every 
thing connected with our land forces, that the continuance to the present 
day of military promotion by purchase must be attributed. In no other 
way is it possible to account for our officers’ obtaining their regimental 
advancement by a system which reflects most discreditably upon us as a 
nation, and makes the service which it disgraces a by-word amongst the 
armies of Europe. That those who—as will be shown presently—would 
be considerable losers in a pecuniary sense by its abolition should defend 
the scheme, is not to be wondered at. The best of men will be blind to 
the clearest reasoning when that reasoning, if carried out, would attack 
their pockets. Moreover habit is with us all—and with military men 
more particularly—the covering of a number of sins. But with all that, 
it is wonderful that in an age when all abuses are more or less subjects 
of attack, and—at any rate in the public services of the nation—few 
live long after exposure, we continue, in what ought to be, and in many 
respects is, the most chivalrous profession, a system of promotion which 
would be scouted in the most mercenary of trades. For strange to say 
that it is in our army alone, of all the various occupations and callings 
—public or private—that no man can rise to rank unless he has at his 
command certain stipulated sums of money; and a plain history of the 
means by which alone officers can be promoted in our service can hardly 
be written without a blush by any right-feeling Englishman, any more 
than it is ever spoken of by any foreigner without a sneer at a profession 
which ought to be—as it is in other matters—entirely free of reproach. 

When a young man wishes to obtain a commission in an English 
regiment, it is not enough that he passes the required examination. 
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With the exception of those—comparatively rare—cases in which nomi- 
nations are given gratis to a certain few of the students who distinguish 
themselves at the Military College of Sandhurst, the English officer 
must purchase his commission, according to the following tariff, which 
is copied verbatim from the official monthly Army Lust. 


PRICES OF COMMISSIONS. 





Difference in Difference in 
Full Price value between value 

0! the several between Full 
Commissions. | Commissions in an 
succession. Half Pay. 


£ 3. A ££ « d. & «. & 





Life Guards. 
Lieutenant-Colonel . ‘ . | 7250 
Major . . : ; : . | 5350 
Captain. 7 d ‘ . | 3500 
Lieutenant . a . ‘ . | 1785 
Cornet ‘ ss ‘ ‘ . | 1260 


Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. 
Lieutenant-Colonel . : . | 7250 
Major . : = F . . | 5350 
Captain. 7 a . | 3500 
Lieutenant . é ‘ ‘. . | 1600 
Cornet é . . | 1200 


Foot Guards. 
Captain, with rank of Lieut.-Col. | 4800 
Lieutenant - Captain . | 2050 
Ensign = Lieutenant} 1200 


Cavalry and Infantry of the Line. 
Lieutenant-Colonel . - . | 4500 
Major. : F - : . | 3200 
Captain. 2 . és . | 1800 
Lieutenant , ‘ P : 700 
Cornet or Ensign ‘ ‘ .| 450 











Fusilier and Rifle Regiments, 
prior to 6 June 1854. 
First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenant 


Foot Guards, prior to 1856. 


Lieutenant-Colonel , 
Major, with rank of Colonel 


Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, 
prior to 31st January 1860. 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major. 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Cornet 
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So much, then, for the entrance into the army. But it must be 
borne in mind that when the ensign is promoted to be lieutenant, or the 
lieutenant to be captain,—although it is necessary to pass an examina- 
tion,—yet without money wherewith to purchase, that examination is of 
no avail. The senior ensign may be the best soldier in the regiment, but 
if he cannot pay the requisite sum, the second ensign will supersede him 
and become a lieutenant. Ifthe second cannot purchase, the third is pro- 
moted ; if the third cannot, the fourth supersedes his three seniors, and 
so on. The same rule is observed when lieutenants become captains, 
when captains become majors, or majors obtain lieutenant-colonelcies ; 
without money there is no promotion, and if an officer cannot pay, his 
junior who can supersedes and commands him. No longer ago than 
last January there was an instance of this: the lieutenant-colonel of a 
line-regiment retired on half pay; he was succeeded by the fourth, or 
junior major of the corps, who thus superseded his three seniors. The 
majority thus vacated was purchased by the third captain, whose com- 
pany was bought by the seventh lieutenant. Thus three majors, two 
captains, and six lieutenants, were superseded because they had not 
money, or not money enough, to purchase the promotion from their 
respective ranks to the higher grades. Nor is this a rare case of the 
moneyed man passing over the head of him who has not enough. There 
is not a gazette issued from the Horse Guards in which several promo- 
tions in which poverty—or comparative poverty—has to give way to 
money. With the exception of death vacancies, which are given to the 
senior officer of the next rank for nothing, an English officer can only 
hope to advance by the strength of his purse: the banker’s ledger is to 
him what in other armies the record of campaigns or gallant services is 
to those who bear commissions. No wonder we earn, and keep, the 
name of the nation of shopkeepers throughout Europe, when the very 
promotion in our army is a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. But 
even this is not the worst phase of our purchase system. 

It is evident that when promotion has to be paid for at the prices 
given in the foregoing tariff, the sons of poor men must be virtually ex- 
cluded from the service. But this is only half the evil. For many 
years past it has been the custom for officers to pay when they are pro- 
moted, and to receive when they retire from the army, large additional 
sums of money, termed “above regulation.” Thus, in the authorised 
list of prices to be paid for commissions, the value of a licutenantcy of 
cavalry is put down at 700/., but the ordinary sum paid for that step is 
not less than 1000/. to 1200/7. In the same way, a captain’s commission 
in cavalry or infantry is set down in the authorised list of prices at 
1800/., whereas it seldom costs less than 50002. or 5500/7. in the former 
arm, and 2300/. to 25002. in the latter. And so on with all the various 
progressive steps in the ladder of promotion: the cavalry paying more 
than the infantry, the foot-guards more than the cavalry, and the life- 
guards most of all. 
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It will ofcourse be asked, What is the use of publishing a list of the 
prices which have to be paid for promotion, if large amounts are given 
in excess of these regulation sums? By the Queen’s Regulations for the 
Army, as well as by the Mutiny Act, any officer who pays or receives 
more than the regulation price for his commission is guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and liable to be cashiered. And yet out of every ten officers 
who sell out of the service, certainly nine receive far more than the regu- 
lation price of their commissions; and that they do so receive and pay is 
as well known at the Horse Guards as is the fact of their retiring from 
the army. We hear and see published every month memoranda and 
general orders to enforce this or that comparatively trivial matter; but 
no step is ever taken to put down what has become an intolerable and 
most unjust tax, engrafted upon the national scandal of promoting an 
officer over the head of another simply because he has, whereas the 
superseded officer has not, a certain sum of money at his command. As 
matters stand now in the army, promotion at the regulation prices— 
unless an officer has committed himself in some way, is obliged to sell 
out, and has not time to make any bargain with his juniors—has 
become a moral impossibility. Let us, for instance, imagine that the 
lieutenant-colonel of a cavalry regiment wishes to sell out: according to 
the regulation tariff, he would be entitled to 4500/. for his commission; 
but having paid some 9000J. or 10,0002. he will in all probability ask 
that sum for the promotion which his retiring will give in the regiment. 
This money will be made up most likely in something like the following 
proportions: the major will have to pay for his lieutenant-colonelcy 
3000/., the captain who gets the majority will contribute about 25001, 
the lieutenant who becomes captain 30001., the cornet who is promoted 
to lieutenant 1000/., and the gentleman who enters the regiment as 
cornet will pay the regulated price of 450/. The latter is in fact the 
only one concerned in the whole transaction who is not guilty of a mis- 
demeanour according to the rules and regulations of the service, al- 
though such misdemeanour is committed with the full knowledge—nay, 
almost with the tacit approval—of the military authorities ; for that 
these sums above regulation are received and paid is as well known to 
every officer in the service, and as openly talked about at every mess- 
table in the army, as if there was no rule whatever against the practice. 
To have to pay for promotion in the army is bad enough in any case; for 
if there is a profession in the world which ought to be free from sordid 
or pecuniary considerations, it is that of arms. But it is doubly wrong 
when even the price-list which disgraces our monthly Army Lists is made 
a dead letter of, and the ruinous “ fancy” sums which have been quoted 
above are made the amounts without paying which no officer can hope 
to advance in the service.* 





* In infantry regiments the sums paid “above regulation” for promotion are 
generally about half what are paid in cavalry corps. 
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It may be asked by those not in the secret-—which in other words 
means nearly all who have never been in the army—how it comes to 
pass that an officer who can and is willing to pay the regulation price 
for his promotion, can be forced, can be even induced, to give more than 
that amount for the advancement which he purchases. The oracle is 
worked thus : 

Let us, for instance, suppose that the major of a cavalry or an 
infantry regiment wishes to retire from the service. According to the 
regulations, he is entitled to 3200/. for his commission ; but, as a matter 
of course, he asks much more. If he belongs to a crack cavalry regiment 
quartered in England, and which is not likely to be ordered to India for 
some years, his price will be 7500/., or perhaps as many guineas. If the 
corps is a dragoon regiment stationed in India, or likely to go out to 
that country in a short time, he will ask 10002. or even 1200/., less than 
the above sum. Should the commission be in an infantry regiment, the 
price asked for a majority will be from 37000. to 42007. or 45001. 
according to the station the regiment is in, and its future prospects of 
promotion. Ofcourse these sums would have to be made up by the 
captain who gets the majority, the lieutenant who gets the troop or 
company, the cornet or ensign who gets the lieutenantcy, and the young 
man who enters the service as cornet or ensign and pays the regulation 
sum for his appointment. But let us suppose that one of these officers— 
say the captain about to be promoted to a majority—declares that he 
will pay the regulation price and no more for his step; nay, let him even 
prove that he has the regulation sum and no more wherewith to pay for his 
step,—what would be the result ? Simply that the promotion would not 
go in the regiment at all. It is true that the captain could not be forced 
to give more than the, so called, regulation price for his advancement, 
but on the other hand the major could not be made to sell out for that 
amount. The latter, if he could not get the price he asked, would 
exchange into another corps, where he would be certain of getting the 
sum he wanted for his retirement; and the captain would be sent to 
Coventry by all his brother officers for “stopping the promotion” of the 
regiment—the most heinous of military offences. At the present day— 
and it has been the case for very many years—if an officer has enough 
money to pay the regulation price for his promotion, but not sufficient 
to afford to give the fancy prices which are asked, and given, for every 
commission except the first ensigncy or cornetcy, it is his bounden duty, 
according to the modern military code of honour, to withdraw his 
name from the list of those who wish to purchase promotion, and let 
others go over his head. Theoretically the sums of money marked in 
the official price-list ought to be enough to procure advancement, but 
practically these amounts only represent about one-half of what is paid 
in cavalry regiments, and two-thirds of what is paid in infantry corps, 
for promotion. 

There never was, and never will be, any abuse in this world so bad but 
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what it will have some defenders. To most men of ordinary common 
sense, our system of promotion by purchase needs only to be exposed to 
be at once condemned. And yet in the army and in Parliament it 
has many most vehement and violent advocates. This, however, is not 
surprising. In the army, asin all professions, the younger men take their 
tone very much from the seniors. Amongst the latter the maintenance of 
the purchase system is a matter which affects their pockets too much for 
them to be disinterested witnesses, and still more does it hinder them 
from advocating the abolition of the scheme, which would entail upon 
them all a very serious loss in money. It is true that if the purchase and 
sale of commissions were done away with, the government would, as a 
matter of course, and in common justice, have to refund to officers all 
that they had paid for their commissions within regulation limits ; but 
it is equally certain that the authorities would have to ignore the sums 
paid “above regulation,” the more so as these very payments are made 
in direct defiance of the law. And thus when the day comes—as come 
it must, sooner or later—that, even for very shame’s sake, the scandal 
of buying and selling army commissions, like so many railway shares, 
is done away with, the fancy prices which officers have paid for their 
promotion will be so much money thrown away. The lieutenant- 
colonel of cavalry who has paid 9000/. or 10,0007. for his regiment 
will have to receive the regulation sum of 4500/. from government, 
and for this will have to give a receipt “in full of all demands;” the 
major who has paid 7000/. or 75002. will have to receive 3200/. on the 
same terms; the captain of dragoons will only get 1800J. for the 50000. 
he has expended; and the lieutenant will have to put up with the loss 
arising from the difference in paying 1000/. or 11001, and getting back 
the regulation 700/. No wonder, then, that army men in general stand 
up so stoutly for the advantages of promotion by purchase, and denounce 
all who find fault with and would abolish the system. Moreover, there 
is in the English army—or at least amongst what may be termed the 
non-thinking members of the profession, who are unfortunately not in 
the minority—a morbid hatred to any thing like change or alteration, 
which mixes up in one ever-to-be-condemned lot, reform, the “rascally 
papers,” and the still worse Radicals. Then, again, to desire the abolition 
of the purchase system in the army is to confess one’s self a poor man; 
and a poor man who confesses his shame is a creature to be avoided, 
save on matters of duty. In short, it is not the correct thing to somuch 
as hint that promotion by purchase is a system any thing short of per- 
fection ; and therefore—the logic is more military than good—it is to 
be upheld at any cost, the more so as we believe by it many “snobs” are 
kept out of the service. 

There are many persons who, although they have not practically 
studied the question of promotion by purchase, believe that “it works 
well,” and therefore would not wish to see the system changed. With a 
slight change of words, what Charles James Fox said of the bombard- 
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ment of Copenhagen might be applied to this question: “What is 
morally wrong can never be politically right.” If to purchase, to sell, 
and to traffic in civil-service appointments would unquestionably be a 
great evil,—so great, that the very proposal would be hooted down at 
any assembly of educated men in the land,—why should it be tolerated 
in the army? Nay, if it “works” so “well” as its advocates would 
have us believe, why not introduce it into those branches of the ser- 
vice which are as yet unacquainted with its blessings,—the artillery, 
engineers, and Indian army? Or why should the navy and marines 
be deprived of the great advantages conferred by the purchase system ? 
It would be as easy to tariff the price which post-captains and comman- 
ders would have to pay for their commissions as to fix the regulated 
price of majorities and lieutenant-colonelcies. Why should the com- 
mand of a light-infantry regiment cost 6000/., and that of a crack frigate . 
be had for nothing? Ought not a line-of-battle ship to cost the cap- 
tain who commands it as much as the colonelcy of a regiment of life- 
guards is paid for in the sister service? It is to be feared that very 
much the same answer will be given to all these questions,—“ We cannot 
afford to make our engineers or artillery, our navy or our marines, 
playthings for rich men. These arms are wanted at all times, and for 
work in earnest ; therefore we must look for real soldiers and sailors to 
command them.” 

But it is very far from the truth that the purchase system does 
work well ; or rather it is an undoubted truth that it works very badly, 
and is the real source of nearly every evil which exists in the English 
army,—that is, if we look on the service as a force belonging to the 
nation, which ought to be perfected as much as possible; not as an 
institution raised, paid, and maintained for the occupation and amuse- 
ment of a certain class—the upper ten or fifteen thousand of English 
society. And in one sense the whole question of the purchase system 
may be said to hinge upon whether the British army ought to be 
officered exclusively by those who have a certain—and a not inconsider- 
able—amount of capital at command, or whether the service should be 
thrown open to all men properly qualified, and with the requisite educa- 
tion for military command. As matters stand at present, it is nothing 
short of positive cruelty to put any young man into a cavalry regiment 
unless he can command the 9000/. or 10,0007. requisite to purchase his 
promotion up to the top of the regimental tree ; and it is equally wrong 
to procure an infantry commission for any one who has not the certain 
prospect of being able to pay 6000/., which is the price generally given 
for the lieutenant-coloneley of a line regiment. Nay, no young man 
should enter either arm of the service unless he not only has these sums 
at his disposal, but unless they are so insured or placed that they can- 
not be lost. A few examples as to the working of this phase of the 
purchase system, for the truth of all which the writer of this paper can 
vouch, will serve to illustrate how utterly impossible it is for an officer 
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without money to get on in the English army ; and also how, so long 
as it is possible for riches to take unto themselves wings and fly away, 
even those who begin their military career with comparative wealth 
may find themselves shipwrecked in their career by monetary circum- 
stances over which they can have no control. 

About twenty-five years ago two young men joined a line regiment 
then serving in India, as seventh and eighth ensigns. They were both 
good officers, and both zealous in their professional duties. Shortly 
after they went out to the East, the corps they belonged to saw a great 
deal of active service, and as there were many casualties, both these 
gentlemen obtained their lieutenantcies without purchase. In due 
course the regiment was ordered to England, and shortly after its 
arrival several of the captains sold out. The senior of these two officers 
had not the wherewith to purchase a company, but the junior had, and 
consequently passed over the head of his senior,—becoming a captain, 
whilst the other remained a lieutenant. Promotion was quick in the 
regiment, and by the time the corps was ordered abroad again, the 
officer who had joined as junior of the two was able to purchase a 
majority, he who had joined as senior still remaining lieutenant, in 
which rank he continued no less than eighteen years, at last obtaining 
his company by an unexpected augmentation in the army of two cap- 
tains to cach regiment. By the time—nay, a year before—he obtained 
his captaincy, the officer who had joined the corps as junior of the two 
was lieutenant-colonel commanding the regiment. He has now been a 
full colonel for some years, and will ere long be a major-general ; whereas 
the officer who joined as senior of the two is still—although with the 
brevet rank of major—toiling his way up the hill of regimental captains. 
As a matter of course, any officer thus superseded becomes a dis- 
heartened man, with broken hopes, and all his soldierlike zeal for the 
service gone for ever. He may work on in the army, for he has no 
other profession—he cannot dig, and to beg he is ashamed; but he 
would be something more, or less, than the ordinary run of men if he 
was as good an officer after he had been passed over in promotion as he 
was before. But with the purchase system this may—and does every 
day—happen to any one holding a commission who has not the requisite 
amount of capital. Zeal and military knowledge are of no avail in the 
English army unless an officer has a round balance at his banker’s. 

The next example of the working of our purchase system occurred 
some years ago, and shows how even the officer who has money is not 
safe at all times, even in the rank he has purchased. A lieutenant- 
colonel commanding one of our most distinguished cavalry regiments 
had a law-suit brought against him for the whole of the property he had 
inherited from his uncle. He lost his case, and was left penniless. He 
intended to exchange into a regiment serving in India, where the pay 
and allowances are much better than in England. But his adversary 
brought a further suit against him, for arrears of rent and costs of law 
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proceedings, and it was ruled in court that his commission, being of 
marketable value, as indeed it was, must be sold, and the proceeds made 
over to the successful litigant. This was done, and at forty years of age 
this officer had to commence life again without a profession. In any 
other army than our own this gentleman would at any rate have re- 
tained his rank and position in the service, although he might have lost 
all his private fortune. But in the English army a commission is like so 
much bank stock or railway scrip—a thing dependent upon the pecuniary 
means of him that holds it. 

Nor was this officer the only one—by many—whose private misfor- 
tunes have obliged them to leave the English service. Some twenty years 
ago, three brothers—one holding a commission as captain in a cavalry 
regiment, another having the same rank in an infantry corps, and the 
third a lieutenant in the same branch of the service—were left by their 
father joint-trustees to some orphan relations who were minors. Being 
stationed with their several regiments in different parts of the world, 
these gentlemen agreed to leave the management of the affairs with 
which they were entrusted in the hands of a lawyer in whom they had 
confidence, giving him full power to act for them. It was the year of 
the railway panic, in 1846 or ’47. The attorney had over-speculated, 
and had used the trust-money for his own purposes. He was declared 
insolvent, and fled to America. The three brothers were called upon to 
make up the amount which he had stolen, and as they had not the 
means of doing so, it was ruled that they must sell their commissfons, 
which they were obliged to do, and were thus thrown on to the world 
without the means of living. In all other armies but that of England 
—and in all other English professions but that of a soldier—when any 
one gets into monetary troubles, he labours with all the more zeal and 
industry at his calling. But in our military service it is different. When 
misfortunes come upon one of our officers, the first thing he must do 
is to abandon the means he has of getting his bread, and turn himself 
adrift upon the world. 

Another instance of how pecuniary matters rule over and govern the 
English army is the following. During one of our Indian campaigns, 
a young officer, lieutenant in a dragoon regiment, was fortunate enough 
to distinguish himself on the staff, and was promised that so soon as he 
obtained the rank of captain—for a subaltern officer can obtain no dis- 
tinction whatever in the service, neither in the way of brevet rank nor 
by decoration of the Bath—he would be made a brevet-major, and be 
named a C.B. Being the second lieutenant of his regiment (the senior 
not being for purchase), the money for his troop being ready at the army 
agent’s, and a captain being about to sell out, this officer thought himself 
very secure of soon obtaining the much-coveted rank and decoration. But 
by the mail which he expected would have brought him out the news of 
his promotion, he received intelligence that the mercantile house in which 
his father was a partner had failed, and that his purchase-money was 
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swallowed up in the general ruin. Not being himself liable for any of 
his father’s debts, and his Indian pay being sufficient to support him, 
he remained with his regiment; but not having obtained the rank 
of captain he could not be made a brevet-major, and not being a 
brevet-major he could not receive a C.B.-ship. He remained nearly 
twenty-five years a lieutenant—by which time, of course, his former ser- 
vices were lost sight of+-and before a death vacancy gave him his pro- 
motion, he saw officers who were sixteen and seventeen years his juniors 
—who, in fact, had joined the regiment as youngsters when he was 
already one of the senior lieutenants—pass over his head and become 
captains, some even majors, years before him. This gentleman would, 
if his father had not failed in business, have commanded his regiment 
when in the prime of life, after about eighteen years of service; as it 
was, he got his troop after soldiering for nearly a quarter of a century, 
when both professional zeal and hopes of advancement were gone. 

There is another, and a very serious consideration, respecting our army 
purchase system, and that is the influence it has for evil amongst the non- 
commissioned officers of the service. According to present rules and regu- 
lations, it not only does not benefit, but it almost injures, a sergeant, or 
sergeant-major, if he is promoted to a commission. If, after years of 
probation, well-tested fitness, and excellent service, a non-commissioned 
officer is made cornet or ensign, how can he hope for further advance- 
ment? He may be the best soldier throughout the whole regiment, but 
unless he has the money to purchase he must remain in the very junior 
of the commissioned ranks. During the first Affghan campaign, the ser- 
geant-major of an English cavalry regiment was promoted to a cornetcy 
in his corps, and was at the same time appointed adjutant. After being 
purchased-over again and again as lieutenant, he, by great good fortune, 
got a troop for nothing, at the time when every cavalry regiment received 
an augmentation of two captains. He retired from the army not long ago, 
as a captain of twenty-five years’ commissioned service, after seeing several 
officers, to whom he had taught the rudiments of the profession when they 
had joined as youngsters, pass over his head, become majors and lieutenant- 
colonels, and command the corps in their respective turns. He had 
gone through the ordeal of the barrack-room, had risen to be corporal, 
sergeant, troop sergeant-major, and regimental sergeant-major ; after 
eight or nine years’ experience in the rank and file, he had, by good con- 
duct and smartness as a cavalry soldier, been promoted to a commission, 
and appointed adjutant. He had been through several Indian campaigns 
with his regiment, had returned to England with it, and as adjutant had 
re-formed the corps entirely when it came back from the East. If ever 
an officer deserved to get on, it was this man. He must have been } 
patient, for his services in the ranks added to those as a commissioned 
officer made up a total of thirty-three or thirty-four years. But, not- 
withstanding all this, he could not advance beyond the rank of captain, 
for the insurmountable barrier of purchase stood in his way. In the 
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French army he would have been a general of cavalry years ago—in the 
English service the command of a troop was his baton of field-marshal, 
for he could get no higher. And yet this officer was perhaps one of the 
most fortunate of those who have ever been promoted from the ranks. 
He at any rate obtained his first commission when, comparatively speak- 
ing, a young man ; whereas there is another captain, now serving in India 
with his regiment, who was present at the siege and capture of Bhurtpore 
in 1825, and did not receive his cornetcy until he had been nearly two- 
and-twenty years a soldier and non-commissioned officer. What hopes can 
men like this have of advancement in the service? What inducements 
does the army hold out for well-educated but poor men to enter its 
ranks? If we could leaven our barrack-rooms with a certain portion of 
young men who were encouraged to look forward to commissions after 
some years’ service intheranks, we should very soon, and greatly, diminish 
the number of prisoners under punishment in our military prisons. At 
present, when a recruit of the better classes enters a regiment, he often 
becomes a greater blackguard than the very worst of his companions. 
The reasons are obvious. He has nothing to look forward to in the way 
of advancement, very little inducement held out that his future will be 
an improvement on his present ; and so, failing other resources, he takes 
to drink, and goes on from bad to worse. The advocates of promotion 
by purchase hold up the general conduct of the “ gentleman recruit” as 
he is to-day, as an argument why their favourite system should be con- 
tinued, forgetting, apparently, that the conduct of these men, and indeed 
the unfitness of but too many of our soldiers for promotion to the com- 
missioned ranks, is one of the effects of the purchase scheme, and ought 
not, most certainly, to be adduced as a reason for its continuance. 

There are few thinking men—none, we imagine, who are free from 
professional prejudice, and have a practical knowledge of the subject—but 
what are of opinion that the abolition ofthe purchase system would be of 
the utmost benefit to the English army; but with many the difficulty seems 
to be, by what scheme of promotion to replace the present one. It might 
be answered to this, that, do what you like, it would be impossible to 
substitute any system which would be so utterly useless for good, or so 
degrading, both to our army and to England as a nation, as that which 
makes money the only real test of advancement, and a balance at his 
banker’s the best testimonial for hastening an officer’s promotion. Some 
people have an idea that if the money-test for advancement in the army 
were abolished, one or other of two things would ensue: either all pro- 
motion would go by seniority, and then—as there would be little or no 
inducement for the seniors to retire—we should have majors of eighty, 
captains of seventy, and subalterns of fifty years old; or else that pro- 
motion would be by selection,—which in England is, or was, but too 
often only another word for favouritism,—in which case those who had 
good interest at head-quarters would get on, whilst those who had no 
interest might remain for ever in the junior ranks. To these objections 
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a number of counter-pleas might be made—such as supposing for a mo- 
ment that officers were promoted entirely by seniority, is not this the 
rule in the three finest corps in the English service,—the engineers, 
artillery, marines,—and in the Indian army? When the officers of 
these regiments show themselves to be too old for their work, it will 
be time enough to talk of a change in their system of promotion. Not 
but what a due mixture of promotion by seniority, and by selection, 
would be better than an exclusive adherence to either one or the other. 
Thus in the French army, out of every four officers promoted, three are 
by selection and one by seniority. This might in England be looked 
upon as too great a proportion of the former; and with us, if out of 
every four officers promoted in a regiment, three obtained their advance- 
ment by right of seniority, and the fourth appointment was left to the 
choice or selection of the commander-in-chief,—as a means of rewarding 
officers who had distinguished themselves before the enemy or otherwise, 
—we should find that very little, if any, injustice was committed. At 
the present day the public press is too watchful, and the acts of public 
men are too much canvassed, to permit of any great injustice being done 
by those in authority. In the navy all promotion is by selection, but in 
these days we hardly ever hear of any officer who has good claims for 
professional advancement being overlooked, and still more rare is it to 
find that a really inefficient officer has been promoted. In the army, 
it would be necessary to leave some commissions at the disposal of the 
commander-in-chief; and the proportion of one in every four vacancies 
that take place in each corps would not be deemed too many. 

It will be asked, How are vacancies to be created if officers can no 
longer sell their commissions? As a matter of course, all officers who 
have served a certain time—say thirty or thirty-five years—would be 
entitled to their retiring pensions, and all who attain a certain age— 
sixty or sixty-five years—would be obliged to retire upon the pension to 
which they were eligible. This could be done without any extra expense 
to the country if our present monstrous half-pay list were weeded out, 
and all those officers capable of active service were obliged either to join 
regiments or to retire. At present itis very common for an officer of from 
twenty to twenty-five years’ service to purchase unattached promotion, 
and to remain a gentleman at large, drawing his half-pay, as long as he 
can so continue. Or when a lieutenant-colonel has served the five years 
in command of a regiment which entitles him to the brevet rank of 
colonel, he almost invariably retires upon half-pay, and by ten or twelve 
years of inactivity—living the life of a country gentleman, or otherwise 
taking his ease with dignity—he thinks to qualify himself for his future 
duties as a general officer. In the French army, every gencral officer on 
the active list comes direct from command of a regiment to take charge 
of a brigade, and from a brigade he is moved—if found fit for promotion 
—without any half-pay interval, to command a division. How many 
of our fatal military blunders in India and elsewhere would have been 
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avoided if we had adopted the same system! How often have general 
officers been sent out to command the troops in our different colonies, 
or placed at the head of divisions, or presidencies, in India, who had not 
seen a red coat for a quarter of a century, and who were, in consequence 
of changes and alterations which had taken place in the drill and regu- 
lations of the army during their retirement, as ignorant as school-girls 
respecting the interior economy of regiments, or the manceuvering of 
troops! It would be a curious calculation—and one not without a cer- 
tain usefulness to the country—if the amount of treasure and the num- 
ber of lives wasted through the incapacity and ignorance of our gencral 
officers, during the last fifty years, could be made out in black and 
white. 

But if our army is ever to be really effective,—if the country is ever 
to pay only for military work done, and not for a vast number of addi- 
tional unsoldierlike sinecures,—the reform must begin at the bottom, as 
well as at the top, of the tree. There should be—as there has been for 
the last fifty years in every European army except our own—but two 
doors by which to enter the service. The one of these should lead 
through the military college, the other through the barrack-room. No 
young man should on any pretence whatever be allowed to hold a com- 
mission unless he has undergone two or three years’ training at Sand- 
hurst, in the same way that our engineer and artillery cadets are 
educated at Woolwich, or unless he has enlisted and worked his way up 
from the ranks. 

There never was, in all the history of shams, a greater imposition 
upon the public than the present examination of candidates for direct 
commissions. When a young man has obtained a nomination to an 
ensigncy or cornetcy, a tutor or “coach” is selected to prepare him for 
the necessary examination, and he is trained to pass that—to get through 
somehow or other—without, so to speak, an inch to spare. If he fails, 
he is re-trained and “re-coached,” until he is fit to pass; and then the 
British public believes that our army is fast acquiring “an educated” 
body of officers. The young officers who join the service from Sand- 
hurst do really know something of their duty; but the others who obtain 
direct commissions have never had the means of learning, and in this 
respect the army is not one iota better off than it was fifty years ago. 
What is required of young men who enter cavalry or infantry-of-the- 
line regiments is not so much a knowledge in one or two specific sub- 
jects, as a general training in military habits and discipline, and a uni- 
form preparation for their future duties. 

Let us suppose, as'must some day be the case, that the purchase of 
first commissions, as well as of subsequent promotion, was done away 
with; a certain proportion of appointments should be kept as a matter 
of right for the non-commissioned officers of the army. Make the ex- 
amination required before a sergeant-major is qualified for a commission 
as difficult as need be, but let the non-commissioned ranks of every 
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corps feel that a certain number of commissions belong to them, and 
that if they are not promoted, the fault is their own. A measure like this 
would do far more to create a desire for education in the ranks, to leaven 
our barrack-rooms with a better class of men, and to make the profession 
of arms more respected amongst the people at large, than all the general 
orders, all the circulars, and all the memoranda that have emanated from 
the Horse Guards since the battle of Waterloo until now. And nothing 
is more needed than an alteration which will lead to something of the 
kind. Between our commissioned and our non-commissioned ranks 
there is now a vast gulf, which is rarely passed over. Hence one of the 
reasons why the better men of the working classes or the poorer men 
of the middle classes seldom if ever enlist, and why the main body 
of our army is chiefly recruited from the roughs of our large towns, 
or the most needy yokels of our agricultural districts. 

There are many persons who believe that the purchase system can 
never be abolished on account of the immense sum required to remu- 
nerate, or pay back to, officers what they have expended for their com- 
missions, which will prove so heavy an outlay that the government will 
never undertake the measure. But this idea is erroneous. In the first 
place, the expense would not be all at once, but would be spread over 
a number of years; for it would only be as officers who had purchased 
their commissions retired from the service, that they would have to be 
refunded the prices their promotion had cost them. Nor would these 
officers all sell out at once. Every month some few would leave, others 
would every year die in harness, and many would remain for their pro- 
motion to major-general. The two last categories of course would not 
have to be repaid the prices of their commissions. Such officers as have 
paid more than the regulation for their promotion would be heavy losers 
by the abolition of the purchase system; but as the very fact of paying 
or receiving these extra sums for their commissions is a misdemeanour 
according to law, these gentlemen would hardly be pitied in their mis- 
fortunes. It has been calculated that the expenditure of 100,0002, per 
annum for ten years would be necessary to buy-up all the commissions 
in the army, and remove this national disgrace from our military code. 
The sum is no doubt a large one; but the money would be well laid out; 
nay, ten times the amount should—and it would gladly—be spent to 
unrivet the humiliating shackles with which the purchase system en- 
chains our army. 

Will the purchase system ever be abolished? Like many other 
reforms both in the army and elsewhere, the doing away with this great 
evil can only be a question of time. A reference to the prices of com- 
missions, copied from the Army List into the first pages of this paper, 
will show that since the 31st of January 1860 commissions in dragoon 
regiments have been reduced to the same amount as those in infantry 
corps. This change was fiercely inveighed against at the time by many, 
by the great majority of wealthy cavalry officers, who thought that 
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they saw in the alteration the moral degradation—that is, the military 
club, or mess-room, degradation—of the mounted branch of the service. 
The credit of the change is believed to be due to the Duke of Cambridge, 
who is said to be fully alive to the great evils of the purchase system, 
but who, surrounded as he is by a military oligarchy, finds himself in 
this, as in other desired reforms, powerless for much good. It is chiefly 
from without that the alteration will have to be worked. Within the 
military pale there are many officers who would rejoice greatly to see the 
abolition of the purchase system, and indeed all of those who may be 
termed the working men of the commissioned ranks would hail the day 
when our cavalry and infantry of the line would be put on the same 
footing as our artillery and engineers with regard to promotion. In the 
twelve new regiments*—three of cavalry and nine of infantry—which 
were last year incorporated from the old East-India Company’s European 
corps, and added to the List of the Royal Army, purchase does not 
exist. In these corps no man can supersede his senior because he hap- 
pens to have some few hundreds or thousands at his banker’s. Let us 
hope that this is an augury for good, and that we have seen the beginning 
of the end of promotion by purchase in the English army. We may re- 
form and alter any, or all, of the other evils in our army system ; but so 
long as the gangrene of purchase is allowed to remain, the military body 
must always be in an unhealthy, and indeed rotten state. The question 
of purchase or no purchase resolves itself into a choice whether the 
army is to be maintained for the service of the country, or merely as a 
finishing school—an occupation between leaving college and taking to 
the earnest work of life—for the wealthy members of our middle and 
upper classes. Englishmen in general are too ignorant on army matters, 
too careless how the taxes they pay are expended, and think too little of 
our military future, else there would not be much difference of opinion 
whether or not we are to retain a system of promotion which disgraces 
us as a nation, and makes our army a by-word over Europe. When the 
storm bursts, as it did ten years ago in the Crimea, we are astonished to 
find that, in spite of our enormous military expenditure, our army has 
invariably to learn in the field what it ought to have been taught in 
quarters ; and what is the ultimate result we all know too well. Past 
experience should convince us that, in spite of all the many recent al- 
terations in the service, there is a difference between the soldier-like 
qualities of our artillery, engineers, marine, naval, and Indian officers 
on the one hand, and those of our cavalry and infantry on the other. 
In the same way that no man can serve two masters, if an army looks, 
as ours does, chiefly, if not altogether, to Mammon for promotion, most 
of the sterling qualifications of-the practical officer who enters the army 
2s a profession, and expects by his own exertions to advance, will be 


* The i9th, 20th, and 21st Hussars, and the 101st, 102d, 103d, 104th, 105th, 
106th, 107th, 108th, and 109th Infantry. 
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found wanting. When an officer, no matter what his rank may be, finds 
himself purchased-over again and again; when he sees those far junior 
to him reaching, passing, and overtaking him in the race for promotion, 
solely and entirely by the weight of the money-bags which they carry, 
—he must be more, or less, than what most men are, not to be disgusted 
with a service which sanctions so discreditable a standard for military 
advancement. Military men who have been, or who will be, able to 
purchase all their steps, and who have money enough to pay their way, 
even at fancy “above regulation” prices, to the top of the tree, are often 
heard in Parliament praising the purchase system as being almost a 
blessing to the service. ‘To these military “swells,” with large balances 
at Coatts’s or Drummonds’—most of whom enter the army as an amuse- 
ment, and can leave it whenever they are tired of the work—promotion 
by force of money may be pleasant enough. But how about the poor 
officer, or even the man of moderate means, who enters the army? Does 
he find the purchase system a blessing or a curse? If none but rich 
men are to hold commissions in the service, by all means let the present 
system be continued. But in that case we should keep a wealthy army 
for show, and raise another one—something in the style of our artillery, 
our Indian army, or our poorer line corps of cavalry and infantry—to do 
the practical part of soldiering. 








Broken to Harness. 


A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE, 
By EDMUND YATES. 


CuHapTeR XIV. 
MISS LEXDEN ON MATRIMONY, 

AFTER that episode at the stile, which, as it happened, formed such a 
crisis in their destinies, Barbara Lexden and Frank Churchill did noi 
move towards the house, but quietly turned into that fir plantation 
through which they had strolled some days previously on their return 
from the shooting-party. At first neither spoke; Barbara walked with 
her eyes downcast, and Churchill strolled idly by her side; then, after a 
few paces, he took her unresisting hand and placed it in his arm. She 
looked up into his face with calm, earnest, trustful eyes, and he bowed 
his head until, for the first time in his life, his lips touched hers, and as 
he withdrew them he murmured, “ My darling! my own darling! thank 
God for this!” His arm stole round her waist, and for an instant he 
held her tightly clasped; then gently releasing her, he again passed her 
hand through his arm, covered it with his other hand, and walked on 
quietly by her side. There was no need of speech; it was all known, 
all settled, all arranged; that restored glove, that one fervent sen- 
tence, that one look in which each seemed to read the secrets of the 
other’s soul, had done it all. This was first love, undisturbed by the 
fact that on either side there had probably been some half-dozen attacks 
of that spurious article, that saccharine bliss, that state of pleasant tor- 
ture which reveals itself in sheep-like glances and deep-drawn sighs, in a 
tendency to wear tight boots and to increase the already over-swollen 
tailor’s bill, to groan and be poetical, and to shrink from butchers’ 
meat, Although the existent state of Barbara and Churchill had none 
of these characteristics, it was still first love. 

Marvellous, marvellous time! so short in its duration, but leaving 
such an indelible impress on the memory! A charmed period, a hasheesh- 
dream impossible ever to be renewed, a prolonged intoxication scarcely 
capable of realisation in one’s sober moments. A thing of once, which 
gone never comes again, but leaves behind it remembrances which, 
while they cause the lips to curl at their past folly, yet give the heart a 
twinge in the reflection that the earnestness which outbalanced the 
folly, the power of entering into and being swayed by them, the youth— 
that is it, after all ; confess it!—the youth is vanished for ever and aye, 
What and where was the glamour, the power of which you dimly remember 
but cannot recall? Put aside the claret-jug, and, with your fect on the 
fender, as you sit alone, try and analyse that bygone time. The form 
comes clearly out of the mist: the dark-brown banded hair, the quiet 
earnest eyes, the slight lissome figure and delicate hands; and with 
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them a floating reminiscence of a violet perfume, a subtle, delicate 
essence, which made your heart beat with extra vigour even before your 
eyes rested on what they longed for. Kisses and hand-clasps and 
ardent glances were the current coin of those days; one of either of 
the former missed, say at parting for the night, for instance, made 
you wretched ; one of the latter shot in a different direction sent you to 
toss sleepless all night on your bed, and to rise with the face of a mur- 
derer, and with something not very different from the mind of one. 
There were heartaches in those days, real dead, dull pains, sickening 
longings, spasms of hope and fear; dim dread of missing the prize on 
the attainment of which the whole of life was set; a psychical state 
which would be as impossible to your mind now as would the early 
infantile freshness to your lined cheek, or the curling locks of boyhood 
to your grizzled pate. It is gone, clean gone. Perhaps it snapped off 
short with a wrench, leaving its victim with a gaping wound which the 
searing-iron of time has completely cicatrised; perhaps it mellowed 
down into calm, peaceful, conjugal, and subsequently paternal affection. 
But tell me not, O hard-hearted and worldly-minded bachelor, intent 
on the sublimation of self, and cynically enough disposed to all that is 
innocent and tender,—tell me not, O husband, however devoted to your 
wife, however proud of your offspring,—tell me not that a regret for that 
banished time does not sometimes cross your mind, that the sense of having 
lost. the power of enjoying such twopenny happiness, ay, and such petty 
misery, does not cost you an occasional pang. It still goes on, that 
tragi-comedy, the same as ever, though the actors be different, though 
our places are now in the cushioned gallery among the spectators instead 
of on the stage, and we witness the performance, not with envy, not 
with admiration, but with a strange feeling of bewilderment that such 
things once were with us,—that the dalliances of the puppets, and the 
liquid jargon which they speak, once were our delight, and that we once 
had the pass-key to that blissful world whose pleasures and whose 
sorrows now alike fail to interest us. 

So in the thorough enjoyment of this new-found happiness, in all 
tranquillity and repose, as in a calm haven after tempest, three or four 
days passed over} Barbara and Churchill. Their secret was their own, 
and was doubly dear for being known but to themselves. No one sus- 
pected it. Churchill joined the shooting-party on two occasions; but as 
he had previously been in the habit of detaching himself after luncheon, 
no one remarked his doing so now, and no one knew that the remainder 
of the day until dinner-time was spent with Barbara alone. After 
dinner Barbara would sometimes sing, and then Churchill weuld hover 
round the piano, perhaps with more empressement than he had previously 
shown (because, though fond, as every man of any sensitiveness must be, 
of music, he was by no means an enthusiast, and was racked wofully 
with smothered yawns during the performance of any elaborate picce), 
yet by no means noticeably. And during all the time each had the 
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inward satisfaction of knowing that their words and actions were appre- 
ciated by the other, and that the “little look across the crowd,” as Owen 
Meredith says, was full of meaning to and thoroughly understood by 
the person it was intended to reach. At length, about the fourth day 
after the proceedings at the stile, their conversation took a more practical 
turn. They had been wandering slowly along, and had at length stopped 
to rest on a grass-covered bank which was screened from the sight ofthe 
distant house by a thick belt of evergreens, while far away in front of 
them stretched a glorious prospect of field and woodland. As sometimes 
happens in October, the sun seemed to have recovered his old July force, 
and blazed so fiercely that they were glad to sit under the friendly 
shade. Barbara had removed the glove from her right hand, and sat 
looking down at her lover, who lay by her side, idly tracing the course 
of one of'the violet veins in the little hand which rested in his own 
broad palm. Suddenly he looked up and said : 

“ Darling, this lotus-cating is rapidly coming to an end. It would 
be sweet enough, thus ‘propped on beds of amaranth and moly,’ to 
remain and dream away the time together; but there’s the big world 
before us, and my holiday is nearly finished.” 

“And you must go back to town?” and the little fingers tightened 
round his, and the shapely head was bent towards his face. 

“Yes, pet; must. But what of that? When I go, it is but to prepare 
for thee, my heart’s darling; but to set things straight for your recep- 
tion. You're determined, child, to share my lot at once? You’ve 
reflected on what I said the other night, about waiting a year to sec 
whether—” 

“No, Frank, no! those long engagements are utterly hateful. There 
will you be, I suppose” (and she glanced slyly at him), “moping by 
yourself, and there shall I be with another round of that horrible season 
before me, thinking of you, longing for you, and yet having to undergo 
all the detestable nonsense of balls and parties and_/étes, which I so 
thoroughly despise—for what ? At the end to find ourselves a year older, 
and you perhaps a few pounds richer. As though riches made happi- 
ness!’ said poor Barbara, who, since she had come to what are called 
years of discretion, had never known what it was to have a whim 
unindulged. 

Churchill raised himself on his elbow, and smiled as he smoothed 
her glossy hair. 

“My child,” said he, “have you never heard of the philosopher who, 
when told that poverty was no crime, rejoined, ‘No; no crime; but it’s 
deuced inconvenient’? Recollect, furnished lodgings in Mesopotamia, 
hack cabs to ride in, no Parker to dress your hair, no Rotten Row—by 
Jove, when I think of it, I feel almost inclined to rush off and never 
see you again, so horrible is the change to which holding to me must 
lead you!” and a dark shadow passed across his face. : 

“Do you?” asked Barbara, bending so closely over him that he felt 
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her warm breath on his cheek; “do you?” she repeated, with such a 
dash of earnest in her jesting tone that Churchill thought it necessary 
to slip his arm round her, and press his lips to her forehead in re- 
assurance. ‘“ Why, you silly boy, you forget that when I was a child at 
home with papa, I knew what poverty was; such poverty as would 
make what you speak of wealth by comparison. Besides, shall we not 
be together to share it? And you’ll buy me a—what do they call it ?— 
a cookery book, and I'll learn all kinds of housekeeping ways. I can do 
some things already; Guérin, the Morrisons’ chef—who was a little struck 
with me, I think, sir—showed Clara Morrison and me how to make an 
omelette; and Maurice Gladstone—my cousin Maurice, you know; 
when were staying at Sandgate, he was quartered at Shorncliffe—taught 
me to do bashawed lobster, and he says my bashawed lobster is as 
good as Sergeant Pheeny’s. And you know all the Guards are mad 
to get asked to sup with Sergeant Pheeny, who's a lawyer, you know, 
and not a soldier-sergeant.” 

And she stopped quite out of breath. 

“* You know’ and ‘you know,’” said Churchill, mocking her; “ I do 
know Sergeant Pheeny, as it happens, and his bashawed lobster, and 
that dish and omelettes will doubtless be our staple food; and you shall 
cook it, and clean the saucepans afterwards, you little goose. However, 
I tell you candidly, darling, though it sounds selfish, I dure not run the 
risk of losing you, even with all these difficulties before us. As you say, 
we shall share them together, and—” 

“ Now, not another word!” said Barbara, placing her hand upon his 
lips; “there are to be no difficulties, and all is to be arranged at once. 
And I think the first thing to be done is for me to speak to my aunt.” 

“ Ay,” said Churchill, with rather a dolorous expression of face ; 
“T am afraid that will be what your friend Captain Lyster would call a 
‘teaser’ Talking about no difficulties—we shall find one there !” 

“JT do not think so. I am sure, Frank, my aunt has shown special 
politeness to you.” 

“ Yes, darling, politeness of a certain kind to people in my position. 
Don’t frown; I have long since dropped that distinction as between our- 
selves. But I mean so far as the outer world is concerned, to people in my 
position—authors, artists, and ‘ professional people’ of all kinds—mixin& 
in society, there are always two distinct varieties of politeness. One, 
which seems to say, ‘You are not belonging to nous autres; you are 
not a man of family and position; but you bring something which is a dis- 
tinction in its way, and which, so far as this kind of acquaintance goes, 
entitles you to a proper reception at our hands.’ The other, which says 
as plainly, ‘ You don’t eat peas with your knife, or wipe your lips with 
the back of your hand; you're decently dressed, and will pass muster ; 
while at the same time you're odd, quaint, amusing, out of the common 
run, and you present at my house a sort of appanage to my position.’ 
I think Miss Lexden belongs to the latter class, Barbara.” 
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“Tam afraid that old feeling of class-prejudice is a monomania with 
you,” said Barbara, a little coldly: “however, I will see my aunt, and 
bring matters to an issue there at once.” 

** All luck go with you, child! There is one chance for us. The 
old proverb says, ‘ Femme savante est toujours galante’ Miss Lexden is 
a clever woman ; perhaps has had her own love-affairs, and will feel 
pity for ours. But, Barbara, in case she should be antagonistic— 
violently, I mean—you will not—” 

“ Monsieur,” said Barbara, with a little inflated moue, “la garde 
meurt, mais ne se rend pas, as Cambronne did not say. No, no; trust in 
me. And now give me your arm, and let us go home.” 


Jt was a point of honour with old Miss Lexden to have the best 
room in every house where she visited; and so good was her system of 
tactics, that she generally succeeded. Far away in northern castles, 
where accommodation was by no means on a par with the rank of their 
owners, duchesses had been worse lodged and infinitely worse attended to 
than this old commoner, whose bitter tongue and incapacity for reticence 
did her yeoman’s service on all possible occasions ; not that she was ever 
rude, or even impolite, or said any thing approaching to actual savagery; 
but she had a knack of dropping hints, of firing from behind a masked 
hattery of complacency, and of roughly rubbing “raws,” which was more 
effective than the most studied attacks. As spent balls, when rolling 
calmly along, as innocuous, apparently, as those “twisters” of Hillyer’s, 
which evade the dexterous “dip” of the longstop on the smooth short 
sward of the Oval, have been known, when attempted to be stopped, to take 
off a foot, so did old Miss Lexden’s apparently casual remarks, after to all 
appearance missing their aim, tear and wound and send limping to the 
rear any one who rashly chanced to answer or gainsay her. Women, 
with that strange blundering upon the right so often seen among them, 
seemed to guess the diabolical power of the old lady’s missiles, and 
avoided them with graceful ease, making gentle détours, which led them 
out of harm’s way, or cowering for shelter in elegant attitudes under 
projecting platitudes ; but men, in their conscious self-strength, would 
often stand up to bear the brunt of an argument, and always came 
away worsted from the fight. So that old Miss Lexden generally had 
her own way amongst her acquaintance, and one important part of her 
own way was the acquisition of the greatest comfort wherever she stayed. 

Of course, in an easy, regulated household like that of Sir Marmaduke 
Wentworth, there was no need of special strategy. Years ago, on her 
first visit, she had selected her apartments, and had had them reserved 
for her ever since. Pleasant apartments they were, large, airy, and with 
a glorious look-out across the garden over the surrounding downs. 
When the windows were open, as they always were when practicable 
during Miss Lexden’s tenancy,—for the old lady was a great lover of 
fresh air,—the rooms were filled with the perfume of the flowers, occa- 
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sionally mixed with fresh, healthy sea-smell. These had been the state- 
rooms in the Grange in bygone times; and when Miss Lexden first 
came there, there was a huge bed, with nodding plumes at the foot, and 
a great canopy, and high-backed solemn chairs, and a big wardrobe 
like a family mausoleum ; but the old lady had all these cleared away, 
and persuaded Sir Marmaduke to refurnish the rooms with a suite of 
light maple and moss-rosebud chintz, with looking-glass let into the 
panels of the wardrobe, and snug little low chairs scattered about ; 
and then, with a chintz paper, and water-colour drawings in light 
frames, the place was so changed that the old housekeeper, who had 
been in the family for years, scarcely knew it again, and was loud in her 
lamentations over the desecration. 

Miss Lexden was a lazy old lady, who always breakfasted in bed, 
and when staying on a visit at a country house generally remained the 
greater portion of the day in her room. She was accustomed to say 
with great freedom that she did not amuse the young people, and they 
certainly did not amuse her, and that she hated all old people except 
herself. She was a great correspondent of all kinds of people, wrote 
lengthy epistles in very excellent French to all kinds of refugees, who 
were perpetually turning up in different parts of Europe, and working 
the oracle for their own purposes ; wrote lengthy epistles to American 
statesmen on the slavery question, to English lecturers on subjects of 
political economy, and to her special friends on all points of domestic 
scandal. I fear that, with the exception of the last, her correspondence 
was not much regarded, as she never sent to refugees any thing but her 
blessing and her prayers; and these, even though coming from an Eng- 
lish miladi, were not discountable at any Gold-wechsel Comptoir on the 
Continent. But her Chronique Scandaleuse was delicious ; it-was bold 
in invention, full in detail, and always written in the most pointed and 
epigrammatic style. ‘There were people who obtained autumn invita- 
tions on the sheer strength of their being recipients of Miss Lexden’s 
correspondence. Extracts from her letters were read publicly at the 
breakfast-table, and created the greatest delight. ‘Good as a book, by 
Jove!” was a frequent comment on them; “full of humour, and that 
kind of thing; sort of thing that fellow writes and people pay money 
for, by Jove! ought to send it to Punch, that she ought.” (For it is a 
thing to be noted, that if the aristocracy of this great country ever per- 
mit themselves to be amused, they invariably think that the thing which 
amused them, no matter of what kind it be, ought to be sent to Punch.) 
Miss Lexden also was a great reader of French novels ; she subscribed 
regularly to Rolandi’s, and devoured all that sound sense, morality, philo- 
sophy, and extensive knowledge of the world, which yearly issued from — 
the Parisian publishers. In bygone times she had laughed heartily 
ever the farcical humour of M. Paul de Kock ; now that her palate had 
somewhat dulled, Fortune had sent her the titillating works of M. Gus- 
tave Flaubert, M. Xavier de Montepin, M. Ernest Feydeau, and others 
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of that modern school which delights in calling a spade a spade, with the 
broad theories of M. Proudhon to be her political guide, and the casu- 
istries of M. Renan for her Sunday reading. She read all, but liked the 
novels best ; and had been seen to weep over a yellow-covered volume in 
which an elegant marquis, all soul and black eyes, a membre du Jochei- 
Club, and altogether an adorable person, had to give satisfaction to a 
brute of a husband who objected to being dishonoured. 

With one of these yellow-covered volumes on her lap, Miss Lexden 
was sitting placidly in the easiest of chairs at the open window on the 
afternoon when Barbara and Churchill held the conversation just nar- 
rated. She was a pleasant-looking old lady, with a fat, wrinkleless, full 
face, like an old child, with a shiny pink-and-white complexion, and with 
hair which defied you to tell whether it had been wonderfully well pre- 
served, or admirably dyed, arranged under a becoming cap. She was 
dressed in a rich brown moire-antique silk, and with a black-lace shawl 
thrown over her ample shoulders ; her fat, pudgy little hands, covered 
with valuable rings, were crossed over the book on her lap; and she was 
just on the point of dropping off into a placid slumber, when there came 
a knock at the door, immediately upon which Barbara entered the room. 

“ Well, Barbara,” said the old lady, stifling a yawn; “is it time to 
dress? I’ve done nothing since luncheon but read this ridiculous book, 
and I was very nearly dropping asleep, and I’ve no notion of the time; 
and Withers is always gadding about in this house with that steward, 
and never comes near me till the last moment.” 

“Tt is quite early, aunt; scarcely six o’clock yet; and I came up to 
you on purpose to have a quiet cause with you before you dressed. I 
think I have news which will keep you awake. You've not asked me of 
my flirtations lately.” 

“My dear child, why should I ask? I interested myself about Lord 
Hinchenbrook because he was the parti of the season, and because to 
have carried him off from that odious doll, that Miss Musters, as you 
could easily, would have been a triumph to us both; but you refused. 
I interested myself about young Chaldecott because our families had 
long been intimate, and the largest property in Yorkshire is worth inter- 
esting oneself about; but you refused. You know your own mind best, 
Barbara, and ZJ know that you have too much good sense and real 
notion of what is right to do a foolish thing; so I leave you to yourself, 
and don’t worry you with any questions.” 

“Thanks, aunt, for your good opinion,” said Barbara, playing with 
a sprig of scarlet geranium which she had taken from a vase on the table; 
“but I shall give you no further trouble. I am going to be married.” 

“Sir Charles Chaldecott has written?” said the old lady, putting 
aside the book, and sitting upright in her chair; “has written; and 
you—?” and in her anxiety Miss Lexden smiled so unguardedly that, for 
the first time in her life, the gold-settings of her false teeth were seen by 
a looker-on. 
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“‘J—we shall not hear any more of Sir Charles Chaldecott, aunt,” 
said Barbara hesitatingly ; “no; I am going to be married to a gentle- 
man now staying in this house.” 

Miss Lexden’s face fell ; the gold teeth-settings disappeared from view 
entirely ; and she shrugged her shoulders as she said, “ Very well, my 
dear; I feared something of the sort. If you like to settle on three 
thousand a year, and to take a man whose constitution is ruined by the 
Indian climate, I can only say—it is your affair.” 

Barbara bit her lips to avoid betraying a smile as she replied, “ You 
are wrong again, aunt. Captain Lyster has never done me the honour 
of an offer.” Then seriously, “I am going to be married to Mr. 
Churchill.” 

“ What?” shrieked the old lady, surprised out of all decorum ; 
“what?” ‘Then, after an instant’s pause, “I beg your pardon, Barbara ; 
did I not understand you to say that you were going to be married to 
Mr. Churchill, the—the gentleman now staying in this house ?” 

* You did so understand me, aunt, and it is the fact.” 

“Then,” said Miss Lexden, in rather a low, flat key, “I'll trouble 
you to ring the bell for Withers. It must be time for me to dress for 
dinner.” 

Barbara looked astonished, and would have spoken; but her aunt 
had risen from her chair and turned her back on her, moving towards 
the dressing-table. So she mechanically rang the bell, and left the 
room. 

With the result of this conversation Churchill was made acquainted 
as he and Barbara bent together over a large stereoscope in the drawing- 
room before dinner. In a few hurried words, interspersed with ejacula- 
tions of admiration at the views, uttered in a much louder tone, Barbara 
conveyed to her lover that their project would meet with no assistance 
trom her aunt, even if that old lady did not actively and violently 
oppose it. Churchill shrugged his shoulders on hearing this, and looked 
somewhat serious and annoyed; but as she rose to go in to dinner, Bar- 
bara pressed his hand, and looking into her face he saw her eyes brighten 
and her lips curl with an expression of triumph, and he recognised in an 
instant that her energy had risen at the prospect of opposition, and 
that her determination to have her own way had strengthened rather 
than lessened from her aunt’s treatment. 

There was an accession to the dinner-table that day in the person of 
Mr. Schrider, a German long resident in England, and partner in the 
great house of Schrider, Stutterheim, Hinterhaus, and Company, bankers 
and brokers, which had branches and ramifications in all the principal 
cities of the world. No one would have judged Gustav Schréder to 
have been a keen financier and a consummate master of his business 
from his personal appearance. He was between fifty-five and sixty years 
old, heavy and dull-looking, with short, stubbly, iron-gray hair, dull 
boiled eyes, and thin dry lips, which he was constantly sucking. He 
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was clumsy in his movements, and very taciturn; but though he spoke 
little, even to Miss Townshend, by whom he was seated, he seemed to 
derive intense satisfaction in gazing at her with a proprietorial kind of 
air which nearly goaded Lyster, sitting directly opposite to them, to des- 
peration. Upon his evidently uncomfortable state Captain Lyster was 
rallied with great humour by old Miss Lexden, who, however much she 
may have been inwardly annoyed, showed no signs of trouble. She 
opined that Captain Lyster must be in love; that some shepherdess on 
the neighbouring downs, some Brighton poissarde, must have captivated 
him, and she was delighted at it, and it would do him good; and in 
spite of Lyster’s protestations—which, however, he soon gave up when 
he found he had the trouble of repeating them—the old lady launched 
out into a very unusual tirade on her part in favour of early marriages, 
of love-matches made for love’s sake alone, which frequently turned out 
the happiest, “didn’t they, Mr. Churchill?” At which question Church- 
ill, who was dreamily looking across the table and thinking how 
artistically Barbara’s head was posed on her neck, and what a lovely ear 
she had, stammered an inarticulate and inappropriate reply. 

But when dinner was over, and the post-prandial drink finished, and 
the coffee consumed in the drawing-room, and the “little music” played, 
and the ladies had retired to rest (Barbara, in her good night to 
Churchill, giving one reassuring hand-pressure, and looking as saucily 
triumphant as before), and the men had exchanged their dress-coats for 
comfortable velvet lounging-jackets, and had, in most cases, dispensed . 
with their white cravats; when Sir Marmaduke had nodded his farewell for 
the night, Churchill, instead of joining the party in the smoke-room, made 
his way to the old gentleman’s quarters, and knocked at the dressing- 
room door. Bidden to come in, he found Sir Marmaduke in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, seated before a fire (for the evenings were beginning 
to be chilly), with a glass of cold brandy-and-water on a little table at 
his right hand, and the evening paper on his knee. 

“ Holloa!” was the old gentleman’s salutation ; “ what’s in the wind 
now? There must be something the matter when a young fellow like 
you, instead of joining in the nonsense down-stairs, comes to hunt out 
an old fogey like me. What is it 7” 

* Business, Sir Marmaduke,” commenced Churchill; “I want five 
minutes’ business talk with you.” 

“God bless my soul!’ growled Sir Marmaduke; “business at this 
time of night, and with me! You can’t talk without something to drink, 
you know. Here, Gumble; another tumbler and the brandy for Mr. 
Churchill. Why don’t you talk to Stone, my dear fellow? he manages 
all my business, vou know.” 

“Yes, yes, Sir Marmaduke; but this is for you, and you alone. I 
came to tell you that I am going to be married.” 

“ Ay, ay! no news to me, though you think it is. What’s his name, 
Beresford, told us all about it. Well, well, deuced risky business; wish 
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you well through it, and all that kind of thing. Don’t congratulate 
you, because that’s all humbug. But why specially announce it to me?” 

“ Simply because it is your due. I met the lady in this house, and 
the first introduction was through you. I don’t know what nonsense Mr. 
Beresford may have been spreading, but the real fact is that I am going 
to be married to Barbara Lexden. Now you see my motive.” 

“T’m obliged to you, sir,” said the old man, rising from his chair 
and extending his hand; “ you’ve acted like a gentleman, by Jove! like 
a gentleman and a man of honour. God bless my soul! how I recol- 
lect your father, Frank, and how like you are to him! And so you're 
going to marry little Barbara! not little Barbara now, though. How 
time flies! A good girl, sir; and a deuced fine girl too, for the matter of 
that. What does her aunt say to that? She meant her for much 
higher game than you, young fellow. What does her aunt say? Does 
she know of it—does Miss Lexden know of it? Ill wager there'll be 
‘wigs upon the green,’ as poor Dick Burke used to say, when she hears 
of it.” 

“Miss Lexden has heard of it, sir,” said Churchill, smiling; “and 
I’m afraid she did not receive the news very auspiciously; but we shall 
endeavour to gain her consent, and if we fail—well, we must do without 
it. And now I won’t keep you from your paper any longer. I thought 
it my duty to tell you, and having done so, I'll say good night.” 

“One minute, Frank Churchill; wait one minute. I’m a queer, 
useless old fellow—an old brute, I often think, for I’m not unconscious 
of the strange life I lead and the odd—but, however that’s neither here 
nor there. Your father and I were boon companions—a wild, harum-scarum 
chap he was, and such company—and I’ve a regard for you which is 
strengthened by your conduct to-night. My old cousin, Miss Lexden— 
well, she’s an old lady, you know, and she meant Barbara for a marquis, 
at least; and then old women hate to be disappointed, you know, and 
she’ll be savage, I’ve no doubt. But when you’re once married she 
won’t be difficult to deal with, and s9 far as J can help you I will. And 
now, God bless you, and good night; and—give Barbara a kiss for me 
in the morning.” 


About the same time another conversation on the same great topic 
was going on under the same roof. Barbara had scarcely been five 
minutes in her room, and had been leaning thoughtfully, with her arms 
upon the window-sill, gazing out into the moonlit park, and utterly 
oblivious of Parker, who was preparing the instrument of torture for her 
mistress’s hair, when Withers arrived with a message that Miss Lexden 
wished to speak to her niece. Obedient to the summons, Barbara crossed. 
the landing, and found the old lady, resplendent in a dark-blue cashmere 
dressing-gown, seated before her fire. Withers dismissed pro tem., Miss 
Lexden said : 

“Tl not detain you long, Barbara. I merely wished to know whether 
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what you said this evening about your intended marriage with Mr. 
Churchill was jest or earnest.” 

“Thorough earnest,” replied Barbara, regarding her steadfastly. 

“As to marriage, I mean ?” asked the old lady; “not as to a tem- 
porary flirtation, which, faute de mieux, with a pleasant man in a dull 
country house, is well enough, and not likely to tell against one’s inter- 
ests. But as to marriage ?” 

“What I said before, aunt,” said Barbara slowly, never dropping 
her eyes, “I repeat. Mr. Churchill has done me the honour to ask me 
to become his wife. I have consented, and I mean to keep my word.” 

“ Ve-ry well,” said Miss Lexden, drawing a long breath; “I only 
wished to know. You are your own mistress, and control your own 
actions, of course. You have made your choice, and will abide by it. 
I don’t seek to influence you one jot. But, recollect one thing: if I 
were to see you with broken health, with broken spirits, ill-used, deserted, 
starving—as is likely enough, for I know these people—I would not lift 
one finger to help you, after your degradation of me. I have said it, and 
you know I keep my word. That is all; we will have no quarrel, and 
give no occasion for shoulder-shrugs and scandal. The sooner your 
arrangements permit of your quitting my house, the better pleased I 
shall be. Now, good night. Withers, I am ready now. See Miss 

Lexden to her room. Good night, -dear.” 
The old lady proffered her enamelled cheek, against which Barbara 


laid the tip of her nose. And so the aunt and niece separated for the 
night. 


CHAPTER XY. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


Ar the drawing-room window of a house in Great Adullam Street, 
Macpelah Square, in that district of London whilom known as “ Meso- 
potamia,” a lady had been sitting from an early hour in the afternoon 
until now, when twilight falls upon the neighbourhood. This, I am 
aware, does not particularly fix the hour, because twilight falls upon 
the Mesopotamian neighbourhood earlier than on any other with which 
I am acquainted. You leave Oxford Street in a blaze of sunlight, 
which bit by bit decreases as you progress through the dingy streets 
and the dull, vast, second-rate squares, until when you enter upon 
the confines of Great Adullam Street you find the glory of the day 
departed, a yellow fog settling gloomily down, and the general aspect 
suicidal. At the time of which I am speaking, the twilight had been a 
settled thing for at least an hour,—it was approaching six o’clock. The 
lamps were lighted, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses 
had pulled their blinds down and settled in for the night ; but still at 
No. 57 the lady sat in the drawing-room window, staring out into the 
yellow fog. The street-lamp flickering on her showed her to be a 
woman of about sixty years old, with clean-cut regular features, in- 
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telligent but swect expression, and with gray hair—almost white— 
arranged in broad bands on either side her face. Her dress was black 
silk, with a soft white-muslin cape pinned across her breast, and on her 
head she wore a plain white-muslin cap with a little crimped border. On 
her hands she had black-lace mittens, and she wore a few old-fashioned 
but valuable rings. A glance at her would have proclaimed her a lady 
to the most casual observer, a woman of taste and refinement and sensi- 
bility to the physiognomist ; and a further study would have shown the 
latter deeply-indented traces of mental anxiety and suffering. 

Indeed, Eleanor Churchill’s life had not been a particularly happy one. 
Daughter of a country clergyman near Bath, she lost both her parents 
before she was eighteen, and remained in the school where she was being 
“finished” after their death, giving her services as teacher for her board 
and lodging. Here she was seen and admired by Vance Churchill, who 
attended the school as drawing-master ; a wild young fellow, full of talent, 
who worked (at intervals) like a horse, and whose splendid method of 
touching-up the pupils’ drawings, so as to make them look all their 
own, redeemed many of his shortcomings, and caused him to be con- 
tinued in favour at Minerva House. But when he fell in love with 
the pretty teacher, and muttered love to her as he was sharpening 
pencil-points, and was seen by the writing-master—an old person of 
seventy, who was jealous of his young confrére—to hand her a note in a 
copy of the Lans of Perspective, and on being taxed with his crime 
acknowledged it and gloried in it, it became impossible for the Miss 
Inderwicks, as the girls called them, or the Misses Inderwick, as they 
called themselves, to stand it any longer. So both the delinquents were 
discharged ; and having nothing to live upon, they at once got married, 
and came up to London. Once there, Vance Churchill set to work with 
a will: he drew on wood, he lithographed, he drew languishing heads 
for the music-shops, and caricatures political and social; he finished 
several elaborate sketches in water-colour and in oil; but he sold scarcely 
any thing. There was not that demand for art in those days that there 
is now, and consequently not that chance of livelihood for its possessors ; 
and Vance Churchill and his young wife were very near to starvation 
indeed, and had buried one little girl-baby, who, had luxuries been pro- 
vided for her, might have lived, when a small picture of Lady Macbeth, 
which had found a place in the Somerset-House Exhibition, was seen and 
purchased by Sir Jasper Wentworth, our old friend Sir Marmaduke’s 
uncle and his predecessor in the baronetcy. From that time Vance 
Churchill’s fortune was looked upon as made ; for Sir Jasper, who had a 
nice eye for art, took him up, introduced him right and left, and got him 
commissions without end. Young Marmaduke, a free-spoken, jolly young 
man, coeval with the artist, took an immense fancy to him, and was 
never happy save in his society ; money was, if not plentiful, always to 
be had,—and Eleanor Churchill was more wretched than she had ever 
been in the days of her direst poverty. 
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For though Vance Churchill could struggle against poverty, neglect, 
and hardship, he could not withstand ease, comparative wealth, and the 
attractions of society. He was eminently a “social” man; a big, jolly 
jovial fellow, with bright blue eyes, large brown whiskers, and a splendid 
set of teeth. He had capital lungs, and sang a capital song in a deep 
baritone voice, and he had nice feeling in his singing, which so seldom 
accompanied correct musical execution ; but when Vance Churchill sang 
“Farewell, my trim-built Wherry,” or “'Tom Bowling,” all the female 
portion of his audience was in tears, while the men felt husky and un- 
comfortable. He became the rage in a certain set of fast young men 
about town, and in that pleasant Upper Bohemia wherein so many literary 
men, artists, and actors of that day used to spend their time; not a 
Bohemia of taprooms and sanded floors, of long clay-pipes and spittoons 
and twopennyworths of gin, nor of Haymarket night-houses and drunken 
trulls, nor of blind-hooky and vingt-et-un parties in dingy chambers ; 
but a Bohemia of green-rooms and coulisses, of sparkling little suppers 
afterwards at Vauxhall, where wit would flow as fast as the champagne, 
where jokes would be more telling than the hot punch, and whence the 
mad party would not unfrequently dash away in their carriages to break- 
fast at the Star and Garter at Richmond, or to drink fresh milk and 
eat fresh butter in a Hampstead farmhouse. A Bohemia the denizens 
of which always would have good clothes and fine linen on their backs, 
gold watches in their pockets, and guineas in their purses, let who 
would pay for it; and who roared with laughter at the astonishment of 
the world at their vagaries, increasing their eccentricities, and saying of 
the world as Balzac’s actress said, “‘ Qwimporte? donne leur des grimaces 
pour leur argent, et vivons heureux !” 

Petted and féted by the style of society in which he revelled, Vance 
Churchill had yet the grace not to attempt to force his wife to join it ; 
indeed he had good reason for keeping her away. For the ladies liked 
Vance Churchill vastly, and Vance returned the compliment, and behaved 
just as though there were no moral and legal ties binding him to any 
one in particular. He loved his wife sincerely all the time, and in his 
quiet moments would tear-his hair, and stamp upon the ground, and 
curse his own weakness and folly, and his treatment of that angel who 
sat patiently at home attending to and teaching their little boy, and 
who never reproached him save by her pale face and broken spirit ; and 
then, as evening came round, Marmaduke Wentworth would call for him, 
or the servant would bring him a dainty little note, written in a very 
scrawly hand, which she would hold in the corner of her dingy apron, 
and which Vance would seize from her, and after reading it he would 
sally out, and commence his vagaries da capo. 

Preaching before Mary Queen of Scots and her maids of honour, old 
John Knox is reported to have said : “‘ Oh, how beautiful, how charming, 
how pleasurable would be this life, if it would only last!” These were 
Mr. Vance Churchill’s sentiments, but he soon found that it would not 
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last. What the writers of those ghastly impositions, bacchanalian dit- 
ties, call “wine and women,” or “beauty and the bowl,” don’t agree 
with hard work ; and if you go to bed at five a.m. after orgies, you will 
not be able to paint your pictures next day, or to write your book, or 
mould your clay, or study your part. It is astonishing how slow people 
are to believe this, and how, year after year, we see friends and acquaint- 
ance still determined upon burning the candle at both ends, and quite 
astonished when they see the flame flicker and feel the whole affair about 
to collapse. Vance Churchill had plenty of commissions for pictures 
from first-rate people,—noblemen, connoisseurs, and patrons of art,— 
but he did not give himself the chances of painting them: his brain 
was never clear enough for conception, his hand never steady enough for 
execution ; and the result was, that his financial affairs became desperate. 
His noble patrons never dreamed of parting with their money until the 
work was done—and in truth not often then ; and there were in those 
days no middle men, no bland picture-dealers, to advance large sums on 
untouched canvases ; and even if there had been, they would have been 
far too wise to let Vance Churchill have any money on the strength of 
“working it out.” So the money dwindled and dwindled, and then 
Vance began borrowing of his friends until he found averted faces and 
buttoned pockets, and then he faded straight away out of his grand 
society, and took lodgings at Chelsea, and tried once again to work for 
his livelihood. He painted one picture, which showed but few traces of 
his old force and promise. It was plain that the mischief was done ; and 
then Vance Churchill, after steadily drinking for four days, was found 
one morning with an empty laudanum-phial in his clenched fingers, and 
a heart-breaking letter to his wife by his side. 

Then Eleanor Churchill—who, while perfectly conscious of her hus- 
band’s frailties and imperfections, had never ceased worshiping him— 
fairly broke down; and had she not been attended by a skilful phy- 
sician, and perseveringly nursed night and day by the girl who had been 
“scrub” at Miss Inderwicks’ school, and had left when Eleanor left to 
follow her fortunes, little Frank would have been motherless as well as 
fatherless. As it was, she recovered, and went away, so soon as she was 
able to move, to a little fishing-village in Devon, of which an old friend 
of her father’s was vicar. His income was a mere pittance ; contributions 
from old friends of her husband’s family and her own grudgingly yielded; 
but her expenses were trifling, and the old parson took the boy’s education 
under his own charge, and gave him an excellent classical groundwork. 
The vicar died when Frank was about fifteen, and left the whole of his 
little savings—some seven hundred pounds—to Eleanor Churchill, “ for 
the furtherance of her son’s education ;” and then the widow carried out 
her long-cherished plan of sending her son to some foreign university, 
where, in addition to his Classics, he could perfect himself in some of 
the modern languages. Frank was absent at Leipzig nearly four years, 
during which period he paid two flying visits to England, at the second 
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of which he was introduced to his godfather, Sir Marmaduke Wentworth, 
who had succeeded to the family title on his uncle’s death. Frank little 
thought that one of Sir Marmaduke’s first acts on coming into his 
property had been to settle two hundred a year on Mrs. Churchill for her 
life; he would hear of no refusal. “It is merely an act of reparation,” 
said he; “and but a scanty one. It was my folly, my bad example, that 
led poor Vance astray; and I should never rest if I thought that those 
he left behind him were in want, while I had means.” But one condi- 
tion was attached to this gift, and that was that Frank should never 
know of it. “I recollect Vance’s spirit in his best days,” Marmaduke 
said; “and if the boy is like him, he’d fling my money at my head.” 
After taking his degree, Frank was fortunate enough to render him- 
self so agreeable to young Fortinbrass, the son of the great Indian pale- 
ale brewer, that that young plutocrat: insisted on taking him with him 
as half-secretary, half-bearleader, in his tour through Europe and the 
East ; and as they stopped at every place where there was any thing to 
be done, and a good many at which there was nothing to be done, and 
as they had the usual share of quarantine, and as Fortinbrass took 
ill at Smyrna and had to lay up for four months, it was full three 
years before Frank returned to England. Then he determined to settle 
down and get to work in earnest; and after a few rebuffs and discourage- 
ments, philosophically encountered, he made his mark in the press 
world, and obtained constant and fairly remunerative employment. Then 
the house in Great Adullam Street was taken, as handy to the Statesman 
office, Frank’s head-quarters, and furnished partly with the best of the 
Devonshire furniture, and partly with odds and ends bought cheap at 
sales, for the joint income was but small, and Eleanor had a wholesome 
horror of debt. And then the full tide of Eleanor Churchill’s happiness 
flowed in: she had loved her husband; she had worshiped his memory 
in her holy of holies; she had preserved his image, and had bowed 
down before it; with his death vanished all his shortcomings, but his 
better qualities—the early affection, kindness, and chivalry—were re- 
membered. But now that her son was with her, the old image faded 
and rapidly paled. Here was one uniting the excellences of his father 
with virtues which his father never possessed, tempering high spirits and 
ardent affection with earnestness, industry, and honour; no mawkish 
sentimentalist, no prudish Pharisee ; a man of passions and impulse, yet 
a Christian and a gentleman, and above all—her own boy. That was 
the touchstone; that was the grand secret. He had his flirtations, of 
course; his intrigues, perhaps; but he was her son, her companion, 
and she was his honoured mother, but she was also his trusted friend. 
All his hopes and fears, all the fun and gossip of the day, were brought 
by him to her; he talked to her on books and art and social questions ; 
he read to her and with her; he advised her on her own reading, and 
he brought home with him men of European fame and name, and intro- 
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duced her to them, and made much of her before them. Jf it would 
only last! Beware of that, Eleanor Churchill! Some one must reign 
after you, and with her uprising must be your downsetting. It was ever 
so. Ask not why tarry the wheels of his chariot, for the news that he 
brings with him will wring and torture your fond, trusting heart. 

The old lady’s face, which had grown somewhat worn and rigid in 
watching, brightened as she heard the sound of wheels in the distance, 
and as she saw a hansom cab come plunging and rattling over the 
uneven stones, to be finally pulled up with a jerk before the door. 

As Frank Churchill sprang out, he looked up to the window and 
waved his hand. In a minute he had run up-stairs and was in his 
mother’s arms. 

“Why, my boy, how late you are!” said Mrs. Churchill, as she 
relaxed her embrace. ‘ You mustybe famished for your dinner, my poor 
fellow !” 

*‘ Excursion-trains, mother, your favourite doctrine of health and 
change for your old protégé the working-man, you know, have con- 
tributed to your anxiety and my delay. We were stopped at Forest 
Hill for a train full of people, with drooping hats and feathers and ban- 
ners and bands and general tomfoolery, who had been having a day at 
the Crystal Palace.” 

“Well, so long as you’re here, and all safe, that’s all the old mother 
cares about, Frank. Dinner, Lucy, now, at once ; Mr. Frank’s half- 
starved. Let me look at you, my boy, and see whether the trip’s done 
you any good. Eh, you’re certainly tanned, and a little stouter, Frank, 
I think.” 

“Perhaps so, mother, though I’ve been taking more exercise than 
usual too. Any news? I saw a pile of letters on the study-table as I 
rushed past, but I didn’t stop to look at them. Any body been ?” 

“Mr. Harding was here yesterday, to see if you had returned from 
among the ‘swells,’ as he called them. I think he’s a little envious of 
your going into such society; eh, Frank ?” 

“Not a bit of it, mother; nothing would take old George Harding 
beyond his own set. But he’s afraid of my getting my head turned.” 

“ No fear of that in my boy,” said Mrs. Churchill somewhat gravely; 
‘there is the difference between you and your poor father, Frank. And 
now, how is Sir Marmaduke? and what sort of people were staying 
there? and was he kind and friendly to you? and how did you enjoy 
yourself ?” 

As Mrs. Churchill finished speaking, Lucy the old servant entered 
the room and announced dinner. She was a tall gaunt woman, with a 
hard unpleasant face, which did not soften much when Churchill, look- 
ing up, said, “ Well, Lucy, back at home once again, you see.” 

“Yes, I see, Master Frank,” the woman replied coldly. ‘ We've 
been waiting dinner until we must be faint, I should think.” 
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“ But it wasn’t Mr. Frank’s fault, Lucy,” said Mrs. Churchill; “the 
train was late. Now, my boy, come ; you must be starved in earnest ;” 
and they went down-stairs. 

“We've not got such a dinner for you as you've been having lately, 
maybe,” said Lucy, as she uncovered the dishes. ‘ But you can’t be 
always among lords and ladies, Master Frank.” 

“Lucy, you silly thing!” said Mrs. Churchill, half-laughing, but 
looking half-ashamed. 

“T’ve not been among them at all, Lucy, for the matter of that,” 
said Churchill good-humouredly, though his brow began to cloud. 

“Well,” said the woman, leisurely handing the dishes, “ it’s not for 
the want of wishing. Here we are, left at home, in the hot autumn 
weather ; while you—” 

“ Lucy !” exclaimed Mrs. Churchill: 

“ Be good enough to leave the room,” said Churchill; “ this minute !” 
he said, bringing his hand heavily down on the table, as the woman 
lingered, looking towards her mistress. ‘ Why, mother darling, what is 
this?” he asked, when they were alone; “that woman’s tongue was 
always free, and her manner always familiar; but this is quite a new 
experience.” 

“Tt is, my child,” said poor Mrs. Churchill; “I don’t know how to 
excuse her, except that it is all done out of excess of affection for me, 
and—” 

“That’s quite enough excuse for me, mother,” said Churchill, rising, 
and kissing her. ‘There, now we’ll change the conversation ;” and they 
talked merrily enough on indifferent topics throughout dinner. 

When the cloth was removed, and after Frank had produced his old 
meerschaum and had drawn up his chair to the newly-lighted bit of fire, 
he said to his mother, “I’ve some news to tell you, mum.” 

“Tell it, my boy!” said the old lady, settling her gold-rimmed 
glasses on her nose, and beginning to make play with a portentous piece 
of knitting ; “what is it, Frank ?” 

“Well, it’s news that concerns both of us,” said Churchill, slowly 
puffing at his pipe, “but me more especially. The fact is, mum—I’m 
going to be married !” 

It had come at last! that news which she had dreaded so many 
years past, that news which spoke to her of separation from all she 
loved, which heralded to her the commencement of a new existence—had 
come at last! Her heart seemed to give one great bound within her 
breast as the words fell upon her ears, and her eyes were for an instant 
dimmed ; then recovering herself, she smiled and said, “'To be married? 
that is news indeed, my boy!” 

“ Ay, mother, my turn has come at last. I thought I had settled 
down into a regular old bachelor, but I believe that is just the state of 
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mind in which one is most liable to infection. However that be, I have 
caught it, and am in for it, as badly as any young lad of twenty.” 

Mrs. Churchill had risen from her seat, and crossed the room to 
Frank. Putting her hand lightly on his head, she then flung her arms 
round him and kissed him warmly, saying, “God bless you, my darling 
boy, and grant you happiness! God bless you, my son, my own son!” 
and she fairly broke down, and the tears coursed down her cheeks. 

“Why, mum!” said Churchill, gently caressing her; “why, mum!” 
continued he, stroking her soft gray hair with one hand, while the other 
was wound round her. “You must not do this, mum. And here’s a 
mother for you! I declare she has never yet asked who or what the 
lady is!” 

“That will come presently, darling; just now I am only thinking of 
you—thinking how different it—how, after so long—how strange— 
there, come now, and tell me all about it;” and with one great effort 
Mrs. Churchill composed herself, and sat down by her son’s side to hear 
his story. 


That story lasted far into the night. Frank told of all his hesita- 
tion; of his determination not to propose; of the accident that 
brought about the great result; of his happiness; and of the manner in 
which the affair was viewed by old Miss Lexden. He then said that he 
and Barbara were determined upon getting married at once, and that he 
had come up to town principally with the view of looking out some 
lodgings which he could take in the neighbourhood for them to return 
to after their honeymoon. His mother listened patiently throughout, 
with her calm, earnest eyes fixed upon his face, and only now and then 
commenting in a low tone; but when he finished, she laid her hand on 
his and said quietly: , 

“You will bring your bride here, Frank, and I will go into the 
lodgings. Henceforth this house is yours, my boy! You are the head 
of our family now, and I—so long as I’m near you and can see you from 
time to time, what more do I want? So long as you are happy, I am 
happy, and—” 

“ But you don’t imagine, mother, I’m going to turn you out, and—” 

“There’s no turning out in the case, my darling. Lucy and I 
could not occupy the house by ourselves, and we shall be much better 
in lodgings. Besides, we won’t have any one say that you had not a 
house of your own to bring your wife to. I shall see her soon, Frank? 
Do you think she'll like me, my darling? When she knows how I 
love you, I am sure she will; and yet I am not certain of that. You'll 
come and see me often, won’t you, Frank? and—oh, my boy, my own 
darling boy!” and she fell on his neck and wept bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 


WHEN Churchill returned to Bissett, he found that a considerable 
change had taken place in the aspect of affairs there. Beresford and 
Lyster had departed, and old Miss Lexden was on the point of starting 
that very afternoon, her natty boxes in their leather cases lining the hall; 
for the old lady was calmly implacable, and never altered one jot of her 
original determination. After his talk with Frank Churchill, Sir Mar- 
maduke had determined on using his best efforts towards restoring 
peace,.and setting affairs on an amicable footing ; so the next morning, 
when he was closeted with Major Stone discussing various points of 
business, the old gentleman gradually wore round to the matter perplex- 
ing him, took Stone into his confidence, and finished by commanding 
the Major immediately to seek a conference with Miss Lexden, to inform 
her of Sir Marmaduke’s views, and use his best efforts to bring her at 
least to a compromise. The gallant warrior received the commission 
with a very ill grace. He hinted that to look after his friend’s rents and 
tenants, farm and live-stock, servants and money-matters, was all well 
enough; but to have to collogue with a parcel of old cats who—however, 
since it was to be done, he supposed he must do it; and he would 
“tackle” the old lady at once. But the old lady carried far too many 
guns for this blundering half-pay Major, and before he had been in her 
company five minutes made him feel exceedingly sorry that he had 
asked for the interview. Miss Lexden received him in the pleasantest 
manner, talked lightly of the weather, praised in the highest terms Major 
Stone’s admirable management of Sir Marmaduke’s estate, could not 
imagine how Sir Marmaduke would get on without his “ other self;” and 
then, when Stone’s flattered vanity led him to disclose the real object of 
his visit, Miss Lexden pulled up short, and in her most dignified and icy 
manner declared that “these were family matters, which allowed of no 
intervention by a third person, especially one entirely unconnected with 
either side, and therefore incapable of appreciating the delicacies of 
the position ; what, for instance, would Sir Marmaduke have thought 
of her if she had sent Withers to enter into negotiations !” and thus 
having completely upset the Major, Miss Lexden summarily dismissed 


When he returned to his principal, and gave him a full account of 
his treatment, the old gentleman was very wrath, and took a speedy 
opportunity of waiting personally upon Miss Lexden. 

After exchanging ordinary civilities, their conversation was short and 
sharp. 

“Susan! you’re behaving sillily, worse than sillily, in this matter of 
Barbara and Frank Churchill; and I’ve come to tell you of it!” 
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“Tt’s not the first time, Marmaduke, that you have come to me on a 
fool’s errand.” 

First blood to Miss Lexden : the old man thought of the days of his 
courtship, when he owed but little to Susan Lexden’s assistance, and 
winced. 

“Thank you! You’re kind and generous as ever! But it was not 
to talk of bygone times that I came here. Take my word, Susan, you’re 
wrong in your treatment of this business.” 

“ As how, pray ?” 

“You've played for a big stake with Barbara, and she won’t have it! 
She’s fallen in love, in real desperate love ; no make-believe humbug, but 
regular love !” 

Miss Lexden shrugged her shoulders, raised her eyebrows, and tat- 
tooed impatiently with her foot. 

“God knows she’s to be envied,” said the old gentleman; “ how 
many girls are there, do you think, who are booked for marriage be- 
fore next spring, who would give their ears to feel to their future hus- 
bands as Barbara does to hers? It’s not about her I’m come to preach, 
it’s about you. You’re behaving like an idiot, Susan,—worse than an 
idiot,—in thus refusing your countenance to the match.” 

“ You’re growing horribly coarse in your language, Marmaduke, and 
unfit for me to listen to. But, since you’ve broached the topic, hear me: 
I shall leave Bissett at once; and once gone, I shall never see Barbara 
again. I shall not give her one sixpence for her trousseau, or make 
one addition to her wardrobe. I will not allow her a penny, and I will 
strive to forget that I ever knew there was such a person on earth. 
She has grievously disappointed me, and been selfish and ungrateful ; 
but I shall not cast her off, or do any thing melodramatic or nonsen- 
sical; I shall simply ignore her existence, and live on as though she 
had never been.” 

Sir Marmaduke retired, boiling over with rage. An hour afterwards 
he sent for Barbara to the library, and placing a cheque for 100/. in her 
hands, told her he had arranged with Mrs. Vincent to accompany her to 
town and get the requisite articles for her trousseau at once. Her aunt 
was about to leave, he said; but Mrs. Vincent had promised to stop and 
act chaperon, and Miss Townshend would be bridesmaid. Let the wed- 
ding take place at once, since both the young people wished it, and let 
it be from Bissett. There would be no fuss, no tomfoolery ; but no one 
should be able to say in future that there was any thing underhand or 
secret about her marriage, or that it was not properly countenanced by 
some of the family. If her aunt chose to be an old fool, that was her 
look-out, not his. And then the old gentleman kissed her on the fore- 
head, and told her that while he lived she and Frank should never want 
a friend. 

Miss Lexden left on the evening of the day on which Churchill re- 
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turned, without seeing him or taking farewell of any of the household. 
Mr. Townshend would have liked to go too, but his daughter strongly 
objected, determining to remain with Barbara; a determination in which 
she was well supported by Mr. Schréder, who had taken great interest in 
Barbara’s “love-affair” ever since it had been made public—as apparently 
seeing therein an excess of romance which might cast a halo over his own 
somewhat meagre and prosaic wooing. Mrs. Vincent, too, entered into 
the affair with great spirit, principally incited thereto by her hatred of 
old Miss Lexden, who had been particularly rude about Mr. Vincent’s 
little gastronomical tastes; and Sir Marmaduke seemed for a time 
to have eschewed his eccentricity, and to have become perfectly human- 
ised. Of course Major Stone was in great force, rallying the lovers with 
much subtle humour, and looking after all the preparations for the 
wedding with as much interest as though he were a person principally 
concerned. 

The day arrived, and the weather did its very noblest for the young 
people. The sky was cloudless, and the sun brilliant, if not warm. 
Barbara was in the finest health and spirits, and never looked more 
lovely than in her plain white-silk dress and Brussels lace—the latter an | 
old family relic. The wedding took place at the little parish-church, 
where three bells rang a somewhat abbreviated but merry peal, while the 
villagers thronged the churchyard and did proper obeisance and gratu- 
lation to a party coming from “the Grange.” -Afterwards there was a 
breakfast, at which no one save the clergyman and the house-inmates 
were present, where there was only one speech of four words,—“ God bless 
them both!” from Sir Marmaduke ; and then, kisses and hand-shakings 
done, they departed. As Churchill shook hands with the old gentleman, 
the latter left an envelope in his godson’s hands, which, on opening, he 
found to contain a bank-note for fifty pounds, with the words “ For the 
honeymoon” in the envelope. Nor had Barbara been without her 
presents. On the previous evening she had received a packet containing 
a necklace of ivy-leaves in dead deep-coloured gold, with earrings to 
match, and in the case Captain Lyster’s card, with “With all good 
wishes” written on it; while a splendid enamel and diamond bracelet 
came to her as the joint gift of Mr. Schréder and Alice Townshend. 


While the happy couple were honeymooning it in the north of Devon, 
unconsciously standing as capital models of posed figures to several 
artists who had lingered beyond most of their fraternity in those pleasant 
quarters, old Mrs. Churchill, having engaged a tolerably neat lodging 
not far from her old abode, devoted herself and some of her savings to 
the embellishment of the house in Great Adullam Street, which was 
newly painted outside, and revived within to the extent of new carpeting 
and a general polishing of the furniture. Intelligence of these triumphs 
had been duly conveyed in letters to Frank, who, in return, thanked his 
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mother, and sent a postscript by Barbara, who, addressing her as “ her 
dear mother,” begged her not to over-fatigue herself in their service ; 
which little message, signed “Your affectionate daughter, B. C.,” brought 
tears of delight into the old lady’s eyes, and had the effect of causing 
her to redouble her exertions. At last the day for their return arrived, 
and the rain, which had been threatening for nearly a week past, broke 
through the yellow canopy of fog hanging over London, and came down 
heroically. It was not favourable weather in which to make one’s first 
acquaintance with Great Adullam Street, which required a good deal of 
sunlight to do away with its normal ghastliness; and as the evening 
twilight, drear and dim, came rolling up, Eleanor Churchill, sitting at 
the window of her lodgings on the look-out for the cab, which must pass 
her door, felt her heart sink within her with a strange, indefinable sen- 
sation of dread. Her delicacy had prevented her being present on her 
new daughter’s first arrival at her home; but she now almost regretted 
that she had not gone round to welcome her among her new and strange 
surroundings. Great Adullam Street very seldom had a cab rattling 
over its ill-set stones; there was a large gate at one end (as is frequently 
_the case in the neighbourhood), where every public vehicle was stopped, 
and sent by a different route, at the mandate ofa very sullen gate- 
keeper, unless it happened to be bound to some house in the street. 
So that when Mrs. Churchill heard the creaking gates open, followed 
by the noise of wheels, she knew that her children had arrived, and 
looking out, saw by the lamplight Barbara’s handsome face at the cab- 
window. ‘Handsome, very handsome and patrician-looking,” thought 
the old lady ; “but what a strange look of bewilderment on it!” 

The cab stopped, and Churchill jumped out and handed Barbara 
into the house. Lucy, old Mrs. Churchill’s servant, stood within the 
door, and gave a very grim bow as Barbara passed ; the two newly-hired 
servants were smirking in the passage. Frank hurried past them, and 
led Barbara into the little dining-room. She was very tired with her 
journey, and at once sat down. 

** Who was that horrid person, Frank, at the door,—with the strange 
sour look, I mean ?” . 

“Oh, my mother’s servant, old Lucy; been with her since her girl- 
hood. She has not prepossessing manners, but she’s a faithful creature. 
You'll make much of her, dearest.” 

“ Nothing, I should hope; she’s too horrible! What a disagreeable 
colour this paper is, and what a horribly prim carpet! I'll take off my 
things, Frank, at once, and come down to dinner ; I’m rather faint.” 

Churchill lit a candle, and preceded her up the stairs—at the carpet 
on which Barbara made a despairing shrug—to the best bedroom, 
erst his mother’s, where stood the heavy four-post bed, the old-fashioned 
mahogany wardrobe, the dingy pictures of sacred subjects—all the fur- 
niture just as he recollected it for years. It was rather a ghastly room, 
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certainly; and when Frank had left her, to go down and pay the cabman 
and see about the luggage, she glanced nervously round, and burying 
her face in her hands, burst into a flood of tears. 

Thus her husband found her when he returned. He at once rushed 
up to her, and asked her what was the matter; but she replied that she 
was a little over-fatigued, and would be better after the dinner and rest. 

“ That’s well,” said Frank cheerfully; “you must not give way now, 
darling ; recollect you’re at home.” 

At which words, strange though it may appear, Barbara’s sobs were 
redoubled. 
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Little versus Mickle. 


WE are very doubtful whether any Queen’s Counsel, on looking at the 
heading of this Article, would be inclined to advocate the cause of the 
plaintiff ; or, if he did condescendingly incline to look over our brief, 
would have any sanguine expectations of winning the case. It looks, at 
first sight, as though we wished to persuade our readers—who we must 
consider as occupying the place of the twelve highly intelligent and en- 
lightened gentlemen of the jury—against the plain evidence of their 
common sense, that a small keg would hold more than a large barrel, or 
were going to refute that self-evident axiom of Euclid, which they 
remember learning when at school, that “the whole is greater than a 
part.” 

Without attempting so rashly to violate their preconceived opinions 
respecting size and multitude, which, we doubt not, are correct and 
philosophical, we yet think, if they will kindly lend us their patient 
attention while we draw a sort of comparison between some few things 
great and small, and their relative influence over the mental and physical 
constitution of men in general, they will allow that the little and appar- 
ently trivial events recurring continually are virtually of far greater 
specific gravity than those great and momentous occurrences which pro- 
mise to elevate, or threaten to crush, the poor being who is in their way. 
In the balance of our happiness, it is not always that which seems heavy 
which makes the scale turn so decidedly for or against us; and we are 
more than a little astonished, at times, at the preponderance of what we 
deemed so light and insignificant ; it is like the feathers, bulk for bulk, 
outweighing the lead. We have all heard how a shoal of herrings will 
drive a whale, and, considering their almost countless numbers, we need 
not be very greatly surprised thereat ; but if we were to see one herring 
driving the huge monster, we should certainly look keenly about us to 
see what was up; and yet things as anomalous are occurring every day, 
under our very eyes, in the social world. We do not all of us think how 
wisely this is ordained ; but He who made the noble steed, whose neck 
is clothed with thunder, afraid of a grasshopper, knew that for his de- 
stined purpose he was very good; and He too knows, that in so consti- 
tuting man that trivial things will have an effect upon him utterly dis- 
proportionate to their seeming importance, He has given him a way of 
escape, both from the undue elevation of overweening joy, and the dan- 
ger of an overwhelming grief. Seldom in biographies do we get an in- 
sight of the real character sufficiently accurate to show us how the mental 
machinery of the individual depicted is acted upon by minor events, or 
we should see more of their veritable importance ; and many a grand 
idea developed by the subtle brain of a hard thinker would show for its 
germ a mustard-seed insignificance truly astonishing. 
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When some Boswell or other does take us behind the scenes, und 
draws aside the thick curtain which separates the public performer from 
his audience, and we behold the great man in déshabille, we are rather 
astonished how very similar he is to ordinary mortals, and look with a 
fraternity of sympathy at those numerous personal traits which link his 
nature toour own. There is a good deal of truth in the saying, that you 
can derive a better knowledge of a person’s real feelings and heart from 
observing him laugh, than from watching his more serious looks, or 
catching at his “ wise saws.” 

In a hearty burst of honest laughter, the man for the moment has no 
control of himself; and you may perhaps gather then from his coun- 
_ tenance—which he has unwittingly lent you for the nonce—something 
of his magnanimity, or have a peep at the littleness of his heart. Em- 
perors and potentates do well to keep people in the dark respecting many 
of their manners and customs when they have discarded their royal robes 
and submit to be common men, perhaps more than others under the 
petty influence of human caprice. 

“That life consists,” says Philip Henry, “in a great measure, of 
trifling occurrences and little occupations, there needs no uncommon 
sagacity or attention to discover. Notwithstanding the importance we 
are apt to ascribe to the employments and the time even of the greatest 
and most illustrious, were we to trace such persons to the end of their 
labours and the close of their pursuits, we should frequently discover 
that trifles were the solace of the one and the purpose of the other. 
Public business and political arrangements are often only the constrained 
employments to which accident or education has directed their hours ; 
while their willing moments are destined, perhaps, to light amusement 
and to careless mirth.” 

Some men there are who seem to relax themselves with much diffi- 
culty when they stoop from their high-born aims at greatness, and un- 
bend their over-strained physical and mental tension ; and of such there 
is a lurking suspicion that their assumption is all hollow, and that they 
are acting a part in holding themselves aloof from innocent recreation 
and all genial mirth. Such are the men that children have a wholesome 
dread of, and even the dog does not care to make friends with; for these 
have a very good idea of true heartiness, and can often detect imposture 
and hypocrisy sooner than those who seem wiser. 

We love to see a truly great spirit gracefully unbend itself, and, 
throwing off the harness of serious work and reflection, without altogether 
loosing the reins of discretion, give the intellectual man a holiday, and, 
if of a sanguine turn, get at the same time a healthy glow through the 
whole physical frame by a playful bit of boyish romping. We remember 
well how our old schoolmaster—than whom few men were naturally of a 
more serious turn of mind—would occasionally gratify us boys wonder- 
fully by turning lad himself for a while, and enter the lists for the old- 
fashioned game of “ prisoner’s base,” or go in for a more lusty turn at 
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snow-balling. In the latter game I cannot say that it was all fair play, 
though ; for I think some of the lads would chuckle to themselves with 
great gusto as they squeezed a snow-ball rather harder than usual between 
their knees, which, sent well-aimed and with right good-will at an ex- 
posed part of the master’s person, was intended to wipe off an old score 
or heal an old sore. 

Many persons with whom we come in contact lower themselves very 
considerably in our private estimation by a vain attempt to hide from 
us all their little foibles and weaknesses. Such futility defeats itself 
sadly; for man (we will say nothing of woman), being by nature a curious 
sort of animal, loves dearly to pry into those things which are hidden 
from him; and wherever there is any thing like intimacy of friendship, 
the peculiar traits of each character will peep out, nolens volens, and 
probably are thought more of when they escape from a friend in un- 
guarded moments, than if they were openly avowed. ‘True there are 
graver errors of life which it is safer to lock up in our own bosoms, and 
which honest shame should make us afraid of their being known before 
a sterner moral discipline can eradicate them, lest others should be con- 
taminated by their unwholesome taint. These are not what we are 
speaking of now, but rather those little peculiarities of word and action 
which, though seemingly of non-importance taken separately, go far 
collectively towards building up the characteristic idiosyncrasy of all 
our acquaintance. Fallible mortals do not like to see in any fellow- 
being even an attempt at infallibility, and will criticise cruelly that 
pharisaical pride which fain would say, “I thank Thee that I am not 
as other men are,” even though that self-righteous thanksgiving should 
only relate to petty failings of which conscience rarely feels ashamed. 
As a rule, people do not altogether like characters which never throw 
out any salient points which they can lay hold of, and by which they 
can make a fair guess at their leading traits; and when such are more 
than usually wanting, the conclusion arrived at often is, either that the 
individual has got nothing in him,—eaw nihilo nihil fit,—or that he is 
one whose smooth urbanity cannot altogether be trusted, lest it should 
prove but a cloak of hypocrisy. 

If there is an acquaintance whose friendship we think of cultivating, 
or with whom we are likely, commercially or socially, to come into that 
close contact which renders it incumbent upon us, as far as our ability 
of discernment goes, to sound his probity, test his principles, and judge 
fairly of his mental calibre, we are sorely undone if there is nothing 
hanging out, as it were, about the individual— 

“ The which observed a man may prophesy 
With a near aim of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life; which, in their seeds 
And weak beginnings, lie entreasured.” 

Had my friend Mr. Fairplay looked a little closer into the character 
of his partner Mr. Mainchance, he may have observed, perhaps, through 
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all the general bland demeanour of his friend, some slight foreshadowing 
of that greed of gain which made all means subservient to one end, and 
that thorough lack of honest principle which would not scruple even to 
throw overboard, in a commercial storm, his fellow-labourer, if by that 
means he could steer a lucrative cargo into port; and if he had caught 
an inkling of this, he would have been far less eager to sign that con- 
tract-bond of partnership. 

How easy it is, after we have found a man out, and his true disposi- 
tion is openly manifest to us, to detect a thousand little traits of charac- 
ter which exhibit the deceiver in his true light! Then we think to 
ourselves, how blind we must have been to his failings not to have dis- 
covered through that thin veil of heartless urbanity the real dissembler, 
now so provokingly plain through the flimsy blind! Why, his mean- 
ness was exhibited as plain as print, only we were too blind to see; but 
Bessie the housemaid, who waited on him, was not so deceived. His 
fulsome eulogy of the dear children, though it flattered us, did not in 
the least ingratiate him in their favour; and there was no true fire of 
genial benevolence in his eye when he paraded before us some particular 
act of supererogatory charity. Not seldom our looking with an admira- 
tion by far too unqualified at what we consider excellences of character 
prevents our seeing with an impartial eye those little clues to the radical 
basis of principle and feelings which in the end rule a man’s disposition. 
These are far easier observed by an outsider, who, not entering into our 
enthusiasm for certain particular merits in our friend, wonders we are 
not more awake to those other drawbacks which are patent enough to 
his unaffected and cooler judgment. 

When the master-passion has fairly seized hold of people, it is not 
then very reasonable to expect that they can stay the tumult of affection 
to scan and criticise the object of their love, or that they can remain long 
at that respectful distance from the idol of their heart which is the best 
for accurately discerning true lineaments of character. All agree that, 
however advantageous close contact may be for touching and feeling, 
we must allow ourselves to recede a few paces from any thing beautiful 
in nature or art properly to focus the picture, and appreciate its real 
merits, or become aware of existing defects. Had our old schoolfellow 
poor Dunbrown acted thus before he became so madly intoxicated with 
the charms of Miss Felicia Captious, he may have seen what would have 
led him to hesitate before he gave her all his heart, and promised her 
half his home. But he looked into her smiling countenance too much 
as the heaven of all his earthly hopes, and was too greatly interested in 
the fascinating charm diffused over its mild serenity, to note in that 
seemingly placid sky the little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
which by and by would spread over the whole canopy, and mar his 
wedded bliss. And yet he was cautioned in good time, and even told 
by intimate friends, of little failings that were sure to ripen into great 
faults ; but he could not see them, or perhaps, owing to the affection of 
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his heart,—morbus amoris,—which does not at all times allow the in- 
tellect fair play, he could not brook suspicion, or any thing so mean, of 
what he thought to be so near perfection. Now that they are joined in 
so firm a compact, for better and for worse, he will, we have no doubt, 
try and make the best of a bad bargain ; and perhaps, if he is a bit of a 
fatalist, he will agree with Pope that “whatever is, is right; and as 
she cooks his goose both literally and figuratively, gives him plenty of 
sauce of diverse kinds with all his meals, and occasionally roasts him 
over the slow fire of uxorial tenderness, he can, if he likes, deem himself 
a martyr in a holy cause, and wear his cross with patience. 

If neglect of little things in affairs of the heart leads sometimes to 
sad disaster with men, how much, more grievously does it affect the 
happiness of the gentler sex, who, made by a wise Providence more 
tenderly susceptible, and of a nature which is more spontaneously con- 
fiding, in matters relating both to heaven and earth, are more readily 
wounded to the quick! 

Without counting the victims of heartless profligacy, or those who 
fall into the snare, so artfully laid, of premeditated vice, there are those 
we cannot number who lose health, and sometimes even hope, by taking 
earnestly and treasuring in their hearts what they had better have un- 
derstood as trifling words and meaningless actions. The conventional 
rules of society lock up a woman’s tongue when she seems more in need 
of it than ever, eloquently to plead her own pitiable case; and passive 
suffering, of a kind little understood by those whose more active em- 
ployments—which combine lusty physical exertion and recreative mental 
exercise—do not allow them to brood unceasingly over their darling 
grief, eats stealthily into her constitution, like a slow poison ever con- 
tinued in stolen draughts, until ruddy health is gone, and the bonnie 
lassie, whose smiling countenance and elastic step were ever a joy to 
look upon, sinks slowly into a sickly invalid, whose pallid face and 
joyless eye, so bright and cold, warn her friends that she cannot thus 
stay with them long on earth. 

That there are those who would play with the most delicate affec- 
tions of the human heart, observation or experience compels most of us 
to confess ; yet there are concatenations of events constraining hearts to 
draw nearer and nearer to each other, when there are yet opposing forces 
over which neither party may have control strong enough to embitter 
the hopes of manhood, and cruelly to tear a woman’s more susceptive 
breast. 


Naught is there under heaven’s wide hollowness 
That moves more dear compassion of mind, 

Than beauty brought to unworthy wretchedness 
Through envy’s snares, or fortune’s freaks unkind. 
I—whether lately through her brightness blind, 
Or through allegiance and fast fealty 

Which I do owe unto all womankind— 

Feel my heart pierced with so great agony 

When such I see, that all for pity I could die.” 
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Tf, as we have been considering, what things seem to us casual and 
trifling soon bring serious evils in their train, even so, on the other hand, 
do events, whose moral leverage power and mental deflective strength 
we should hold in the lightest esteem, become powerful turning-points 
in the hands of Him “in whom are all our ways ;” and we are brought 
from grief and wretchedness by an outlet so narrow and shallow to our 
short-sighted and incomprehensive vision, that we virtually, within our- 
selves, despise it, as the Syrian captain did the waters of Jordan. 

There is a mystery to us in the weak things of this world so often 
confounding the strong, and we are led sometimes too readily to attri- 
bute to an almost miraculous display of overrtling power what, if our 
mental scope were increased, we should behold as the natural effect of 
simple causes, and no more miraculous than the growth of a blade of 
grass. That little germ of vegetable matter which seems to a careless 
eye so utterly devoid of all life when we finger it as a dry seed, and toss 
it away for the wind of heaven to waft it where it may, will not surprise 
us if, after being nursed on the bosom of mother earth, and fed by the 
genial sunshine and nourishing showers, it should grow into-a lovely 
flower or giant forest-tree; and yet we seem astonished in the moral 
world that puny causes should yield gigantic effects. 

“The massive gates of circumstance 

Are turned upon the smallest hinge ; 
And thus some seeming pettiest chance 

Oft gives our life its after-tinge. 
The trifles of our daily lives, 

The common things scarce worth recall, 
Whereof no visible trace survives,— 

These are the mainsprings, after all.’ 


The lines we have just quoted have been seen in the corner of a con- 
temporary magazine while engaged in writing this Article, and we insert 
them to show how similar ideas are passing through fraternal minds 
about the same time, and because they state in a condensed form just 
what we were about to express in a more cumbrous fashion. 

The great lexicographer, though he laboured so assiduously himself, 
and was naturally of such a solemn turn of mind that most of his essays 
bear so much the stamp of serious reflection that they may be almost 
styled morally pedantic, yet did not scruple candidly to confess, both 
orally and in his writings, the power and influence of petty things over 
our lives. “ Life,” says the Doctor, “ consists, not of a series of illus- 
trious or clegant enjoyments: the greater part of our time passes in 
compliance with necessities, in the performance of daily duties, in the 
removal of small inconveniences, in the procurement of petty pleasures ; 
and we are well or ill at case as the main stream of life glides on 
smoothly, or is ruffled by small obstacles and frequent interruption.” 
Undoubtedly many people possessed of but little magnanimity let the 


continued rippling tide of puny vexations fret and worry them more 
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than is meet, for want of that faculty of calmly coercing a mind easily 
irritated ; and it is by no means an easy task to assign how much this 
infirmity is increased by unduly giving way to it, or may be modified 
by conscientious repression. In many also, whose minds seem too deli- 
cately sensible to slight impressions, there is a plastic elasticity which 
seems in a measure to counteract this facile impressibility; and the 
surface of their temper, which is so readily broken up, is es soon smoothed 
over again,—even as the seashore sand, where playful children dig and 
delve and donkeys canter over, is all beautifully planed again by the 
next rising tide. Socrates, you know, told the physiognomist that he 
was quite right in describing him as a bad-tempered, passionate man, 
for that by nature he was such, but that he had so schooled his passions 
as to keep them in abeyance to his better reason. 

Our indifference at times to the influence of those things which, in a 
more general way, are apt to plague and vex us, tells us that there is a 
latent power within us which need not let us be fooled by every fickle 
wind that blows; so that, though we allow the disproportionate effect 
which minor casualties have in comparison to incidents which thunder at 
us, and even threaten to swamp our little craft with their bulging im- 
portance, it is no reason at all that we should willingly succumb to an 
ant-like swarm of stinging little grievances. A pebble out of the brook 
may, on rare occasions, serve to kill a giant; but that is not a very 
cogent reason for our being terrified at every young rebel that can hurl 
a stone. And if a fly has once in history become a regicide, we need not 
be in continual mortal terror lest every buzzing insect should bring us 
to our last gasp. 

In dealing with the lesser troubles of life, it is rare that we give our- 
selves time or opportunity to get a fair view of them from a rational and 
proper point of sight ; indeed, we are more generally so close upon them 
that we cannot fairly measure their insignificant extent in comparison to 
other surrounding objects. If we lie down by the side of a molchill, it 
may, by its proximity and perspective advantage, look as big as a moun- 
tain; but I fancy that won’t be the case after we have gct up and shaken 
ourselves and coolly walked round it. When we look at past events from 
a long distance of time, the little and the mickle approach nearer toge- 
ther in significance of import, and we are often more than a little sur- 
prised when, in quiet reverie, we fondly revert to what are our “days of 
old,” to find such a collection of light articles hanging securely on the 
hooks of memory, when so many ponderous events, whose greater size 
and gravity would, we should think, have caused them to be strung up 
firm and sure, have slipped away, so that we can barely trace them out 
in a vague and indefinable manner. 

It would not much surprise us if a higher intelligence, looking down 
upon man fretting and fuming his short hour upon the stage of life from 
a point of sight or vantage-ground unattainable by any earthling in his 
most ethereal flights of fancy or lofiiest exercise of magnanimity, were 
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‘frequently to reverse the order of comparative magnitude in which we 
place the current events of human history. To his sublimer scope and 
more compendious vision, which can take in and analyse with superior 
perception all the delicate forces brought to bear, sometimes with con- 
verge of power, upon the subtle mechanism of the human brain, it may 
be no matter of surprise that individual lives, and even national his- 
tories, are so powerfully biassed by what our less-extended conception 
puts down as the weakest of causes. In the natural world, comparative 
size and importance of the minutest objects are judged of very differ- 
ently by men whose means of observation are very limited and percep- 
tive powers of a rather dense character, and by those whose natural 
abilities are of a high order, and who, through a life of keen observance, 
have allowed little to escape them which came within the range of their 
visual organs, or on which the advance of mechanical appliances could 
throw any light to aid them in their scientific research. Things which 
once may have appeared small and insignificant, when we thought they 
were on the very confines of infinitesimal creations, assume a very dif- 
ferent position when we can discern still minuter organisms going down 
the scale in regular and beautiful declension, and to some of which those 
first noticed are real monsters. 

Let us take a tiny drop of water, by the aid ofa pin, from the nearest 
old pond, and notice the comparative estimate formed of it by two per- 
sons whose starting-point of observation in life seemed pretty nearly on 
a par. Old Giles the cowman has walked by that pool nearly every day 
of his life for hard upon sixty years, and thinks, as yet, that he knows 
more about it than any man living. Wasn’t he there as a little lad, as 
far back as the great frost, “when Bony’s Frenchmen were all friz to 
death in Roosia”? And doesn’t he remember how this same hole of 
water froze’ into one solid lump of ice, with the exception of that very 
deep corner, out of which they had such work to get a few buckets of 
water for the cattle by breaking through the ice every morning with 
pickaxes and crowbars? He was there, he can tell you, every, time it 
was fished out and mudded, and can well remember the pair of herons 
that used to come and play such havoc with the young fry long years 
ago, when it was full of prime tench and perch and carp; and he 
was sorry when old “ maister” died, for many old things were neglected 
then, and the old fish-pond, among the number, was left to take care 
of itself, so that it soon got foul and green, and the fish were stole 
out or died, and frogs and “askers” and beetles increased and multi- 
plied. 

Old Giles, you see, has his faculties about him ; and when we ask him 
if he can tell what that morsel of green stuff is on the head of the pin 
we have just taken out of the water, he seems quite indignant that we 
should for a moment imagine that he didn’t know that for a bit of duck- 
weed. But his interest ended here; and he had never discovered any 
thing further about the duckweed, save that it was rather troublesome 
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stuff to get rid of, and the ducks at times were seen to “ gobble” among 
it as though they liked it. 

Now, however, Ict us take this tiny leaf of green weed,—which is so 
very small and insignificant-looking that old Giles has had to screw his 
eyes up very close to make it out, as we have held it up for his inspec- 
tion,—and ask Leuwenhocck what he thinks of it. He begins to make 
his discoveries exactly at the point at which the other left off, thinking 
there was nothing further worth looking at; and we may peep over his 
shoulder, and see if he finds out any thing. 

Carefully the drop of water and the single leaf of duckweed are trans- 
ferred from the end of the pin to a thin piece of glass, and against this 
a like piece of glass is gently pressed, that the drop of water may spread 
over the surface evenly, and not retain the globular form it otherwise 
would. When it has thus been adjusted and placed under a powerful 
lens of his microscope, and we have the privilege of looking at it, the 
change is so great that we can scarcely credit our eyes. Instead of the 
tiny green leaf floating in a drop of water like the smallest dewdrop, we 
behold an immense island, of varied shades of colour, so large that we 
cannot see round it, or any thing like; and in the sea that: laves its ver- 
dant fringe we see monsters disporting, to which, in appearance, the 
great sea-serpent is quite an insignificant, meek-looking creature. We 
must certainly be carried back, we begin to think, some ten thousand 
years or so, when, in the pre-Adamite world, those gigantic animals whosc 
wonder-striking skeletons are all turned to stone, wallowed about fear- 
somely and preyed upon each other down at Lyme Regis. We should 
scarcely be surprised to see the veritable ichthyosaurus lift his head up 
out of the water, and turn that wondrous optical instrument of his upon 
us, or to behold the megatherium in proprid persond come down to the 
island-shore to drink. 

With what a sublime planetary sort of motion that great volvox glo- 
bator comes along, deliberately rolling his way through the great depths 
of this miniature sea! We look almost awe-stricken down at this re- 
volving organism; for there is a sort of solemnity about the manner in 
which that living disc gravely wheels his slow majestic course, deliber- 
ately pausing now and then on his way, as though struck by some mo- 
mentous reflection. He does not fret and fume his hour upon the stage ; 
but, while the tiny animalculz are flitting here and there, above, below, 
and around him, in their mercurial restlessness, there seems ever the 
weight of state importance hanging over him, as though that mighty orb 
was on the way to an imperial senate, where he sat as chief, and less 
ominous matters were in no way allowed to disturb him. 

While noting well this serious creature, we have been more than once 
disturbed by a flippant being, whose nature seems in all things the very 
reverse of the other. Kicking his way with a sidelong sort of motion, 
this animal does not seem to know his own mind from one second to 
another; and just when we think we can have a quiet look at the great 
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plates which protect his sides, and at the curious bunch of propellers at 
the stern end of him, away he starts, with an impetuosity that takes one 
by surprise ; and after a few ecstatic manceuvres, apparently in several 
directions at once, he as instantly settles again, and promises to be good 
while we are inspecting him. Now,—with a peculiar motion, something 
like that with which a common horse-leech progresses along the smooth 
sides ofa glass aquarium,—a very strange-looking creature works his way 
into the field of view. We know him for the rotifera vulgaris ; and cer- 
tainly, as he comes along, pecring his way cautiously, and doubling him- 
self into a loop, that he may bring the suckers—conveniently placed at 
either end of him—close together, preparatory to taking another step in 
advance, he does look rather a vulgar sort of animal. Take the horns 
from a common brown snail in the garden, and let him stand on his tail 
and turn his head about in every direction, as though he was badly in 
want of his eyes,—and you have a very fair idea of what this rotifer 
looks like at the present stage of his performance. We must watch him 
closely, though ; for he seems inclined to locate himself in his present 
position, and has ceased poking his head about to every quarter of the 
compass, as he was continually just now. All at once—so swiftly, in- 
deed, that we can scarcely watch the process—he is changed into quite a 
marvellous phenomenon. His head appeared to be drawn back spasmo- 
dically, and in the place of it are shot out two wonderful appurtenances, 
which cannot exactly be said to be either heads or horns. These are 
crowned with living wheels ; and so quick has the transformation been 
effected, that they seem to have burst into life and motion all in an in- 
stant. How different the creature looks now to what it did but a second 
ago! We were picturing it as being akin to a snail, and rather blindly 
stupid in all its movements; but now there is a vitality about it, caused 
by the consecutive deflection and vibration of those wondrous cilia, that 
appear so magically to revolve, which scarcely any other living thing 
possesses. It really seems almost as much a miracle as the budding of 
Aaron’s rod, for such a slow gelatinous-looking organism so rapidly to 
assume all the functions of the most delicately-complex vital machinery, 
Few things in nature put one so much in mind of an engine at work as 
this charming rotifer ; and the beautiful style in which the apparently 
rotating cilia set the water in motion, and bring it from far and near, in 
two revolving currents, to the creature’s mouth, is a study for the most 
abstruse mechanician. 

Working our way attentively all round the emerald isle, by means of 
the movable slide which is placed beneath the microscope so that it can 
readily be moved in any direction, we fall in with other rare organisms, 
as beautiful in their forms as the most delicately-shaped flower, and 
seemingly so fragile and tender that we instinctively hold our breath, 
afraid we should cause them quickly to collapse and hide from us all 
their charms. Such are some of the tiny vorticelle, which, extending 
their slender spiral stems far away into the water, unfold a living flower 
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as beauteous as a harebell, and fringed with a coronal of moving cilia so 
delicately fine that we can only discern them by very close observation, 
but which nevertheless are strong enough to set the surrounding water 
moving in a concentric tide, and bring from all around food for this little 
gourmand “to pleasure his dainty whim.” 

If Giles could have looked with us while we have been peering through 
this wonder-revealing lens, he would certainly have thought there was 
more to be seen about that bit of duckweed than he ever dreamt of in his 
philosophy ; and his amazement would have been equal, if not greater, 
than that of any other rustic swain who has been favoured by some kind 
astronomical friend with a glance at the star-lit sky through the world- 
revealing telescopic tube. 

If in the world of ocular vision we find that, from the vantage-ground 
of science, what before seemed but twinkling points of light are disco- 
vered to be revolving orbs, beside which our little earth would dwindle 
down into insignificant proportions, and also that what seem but as atoms 
of dust are developed into extensive provinces, teeming with animal life 
in some of its beautiful and complex forms, may we not think, without 
being deemed extravagant in our ideas, that, in the moral world, what 
seem to us but as trifling circumstances, of the very least atomical im- 
portance, if observed by eyes of nobler ken than ours, would be resolved 
frequently into eventful epochs, round which men and things are clus- 
tered multitudinously, soon to be sent swaying and rushing in an invo- 
luntary tide, moved by the cilia of some great spirit—some mighty roti- 
fer—working his imperious will in the waters of social life, and so power- 
fully converging mind and matter into his own orbit, that nations are 
amazed ? 

The important part which little circumstances play in keeping us in 
good temper with ourselves and the world, and by a recurrence of gentle 
stimulants making us step out cheerily through life, is soon found out 
when some great joy or grief forcibly takes possession of our whole being. 

When some sweeping adverse storm has for the time wrecked our 
hopes, it is not cheering to find out that the light flotilla which accom- 
panied us, each little craft bearing somewhat to gentle and encourage 
us, is all swamped by the same blast. We did not think much of them, 
perhaps, when the wind was favourable, and they floated here and there 
around the big ship we sailed in; and we lightened into one, and took 
in fresh stores from another, without duly appreciating their value; but 
now, when they are all buried under those wild waves, the waste of 
waters seems desolate indeed. Those who have attended frequently at 
the house of mourning, either on professional duty or from the tender 
promptings of our sympathising humanity, must have noticed that kind 
of woe which, for the time, forcibly bars out that ingress to the stricken 
spirit through which, in ordinary grief, many of the softening and alle- 
viating influences ever in waiting around us, like good ministering 
angels, will insinuate themselves. They may have observed, too, how 
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at times those little but importunate sprites we call trifling circum- 
stances will, with consummate persistence, as though guided by an un- 
seen power that watches over us, try and try again to get between the 
mourner and his grief. 

And when we see the first smile, wan and cadaverous though it may 
be, play over the features of him or her who has suffered all that bitter- 
ness of bereavement which seems for the time to smother even faith and 
hope, what care we how puny the cause by which “ He who comforteth 
the mourners” has thought fit to bring about so blessed a change in 
those we love? The mind of man, in some of its peculiar phases, when 
it even disdains to receive support from the strong or consolation from 
the wise, can yet be tenderly touched by some unostentatious circum- 
stance which steals in upon the heart, and, like a mild wave of heavenly 
music to one who has been long deaf to all earthly sounds of joy, fairly 
melts the soul; or, as soft euphonious rain upon the frozen glebe, it 
trickles into that stern breast, so rigidly set against all but the most 
genial influences, and anew prepares it for receiving holy culture. Per- 
sonal experience can forcibly speak to many of us of this; for memory 
has fondly noted-down how the fainting spirit has been again and again 
refreshed by such wee ministers of grace; and her cherished tablets tell 
how, when the stream of our worldly hope was fast drying up, like 
Elijah’s ravens, they brought us “ bread and flesh in the morning, and 
bread and flesh in the evening.” 

It may have been but a sudden gleam of light darting between those 
heavy masses of sullen clouds when our hearts were sad, 


“ And the day was cold and dark and dreary,” 


that lighted up new hope within us; but it was realised as a good omen 
sent by the Father of light, and our grateful spirits felt the good they 
could not all account for. It may have been but a little robin that 
looked appealingly towards the sky, where the summer sun was shining 
but a few moons ago, as he sang his short, sweet evening hymn ; but 
coupled with that confiding upward look and those soft plaintive notes 
there came to us an utterance of prayer, so gentle and resigned, so 
lovingly pure and innocent, that our own heart seemed hard indeed by 
comparison, and our less affectionate trust in our common Father almost 
unfilial. Upbraidingly, then, He spoke who said, “will He not much 
more care for you, O ye of litile faith?’ It may have been but the 
winsome face of a little child, so young that it did not know its right 
hand from its left, which, dimpled over with a smile, did yet betray a 
tender fear, as, with a glance of its half-averted yet most graceful plead- 
ing countenance, it shyly looked as though it fain would have our love. 
The little darling did not know the sorrow eating into that sad heart, 
for there was not much of it advertised on the face; but perhaps its 
good angel, “which always beholds the face of our Father in heaven,” 
did know all about it, and was sent again to open the dried-up fountains 
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of tender feeling which should ever spring in the human breast, and 
without which we soon lose the gently-stealing current of true-hearted 
sympathy, which, like a river of love, keeps an open and easy communi- 
cation between man and his fellow-man. 

Little indeed! Can we measure by any rule of ours those genial 
influences, cast in our way by a kind Providence, which have served 
“ by little and little” to bring a misanthropic spirit back from his mis- 
guided course to love his neighbour as himself, and given him to sing, 
in the full tide of returning affection, 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow” ? 


When a Cornish miner wishes to remove from its bed or break in 
pieces any large and apparently immovable mass of native rock, the 
means he adopts do not scem at first very likely to effect his purpose. 
Fancy an uncivilised Australian watching him assiduously boring a little 
hole into the heart of the living stone, and then trickling a few dirty- 
looking grains of earthy matter therein, and leaving these insignificant 
particles, connected with a spark of fire, in full confidence that they will 
perform the work he has set them to do! It is that spark of fire (and 
perhaps the savage took little notice of it) which, when it comes into 
more intimate conjunction with those puny atoms, will develop a new 
and almost irresistible expansive power within them, before which the 
granite blocks, with a sound as of muttering thunder, will be lifted 
groaning from their earthly bed, or hurled in blasted fragments to the 
skies. And when we, who do not think ourselves savages, are so sur- 
prised at the astonishing moral effects produced by apparent trivial and 
simple means, we do not always give good heed to that sacred spark of 
fire which electrically changes those earthen vessels, expanding and sub- 
liming them with spiritual vitality. Ifsome great burden of affliction, 
by its appalling weight, so deadens our faculty of enjoyment, and so 
heavily crushes up many of our ordinary sources of mental recreation, 
that for a time they are lost to us entirely,—so also when some great 
joy forcibly takes possession of our whole being,—meny of our lighter 
pleasures, which before flitted continually around us, like playful sprites, 
fly away, like little birds scared by some larger fowl, and, for a while, 
are scen no more. When we begin to miss them, we cannot so readily 
“whistle them back ;” for they seem to take a tantalising pleasure in 
avoiding us, as though it was their turn now to serve us out for slighting 
them, and for throwing so many of our hopes of happiness upon one cast. 

When distance or death has parted us from our dearest friend, how 
trifling circumstances and words and actions we passed over before as 
insignificant arise in our cherished memory again and again, to tell us 
of the worth we underrated! Then, in fond recollection, how we do sift 
over what seemed before but as the worthless chaff of our intercourse, 
in hopes of finding a few more priceless grains, to store away as dear 
mementoes of those bygone days of happy friendship! 
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It must not be thought, while we are holding up little things to no- 
tice, that we wish to disparage those more prominent occurrences whose 
influence and effect are too strikingly apparent to be passed over un- 
noticed by the most careless observer. Such conspicuous events, like 
objects which stand out in bold relief in the foreground of a landscape, 
force themselves upon our notice, and are seen even if we do not look 
for them ; so that we would rather call attention to a few of the more 
minute details of the picture, and to those parts which, having but a 
secondary light upon them, may, by their unobtrusiveness, have failed 
to attract the attention they deserve. How frequently, when we come 
to know intimately any of the great spirits of the age—men or women 
who have rendered themselves famous in their generation by their words 
or works—we admire them most of all for traits of character which were 
altogether hidden from us when we saw only, as the world at large did, 
the boldest and most conspicuous efforts of their lofty genius!’ Though 
we had not got to alter our estimate oftheir greatness, nor were inclined 
to underrate their powers as displayed before the public, yet we learned 
to appreciate them higher, or rather love them more, for certain gentler 
virtues that were latent to those not favoured with that close union of 
friendship which lets us look through the outer door of public profession 
upon the inner life, and reveals in that sanctum sacred to warm attach- 
ment many of those little spontaneous acts which show the innate good- 
ness of the heart in all its graceful retirement. Oh, for a biographer 
that could tell us all about the every-day life of our beloved Shakespeare, 
so that we could realise with more perfect verity that largeness of heart 
and magnanimity of soul which are so manifestly betokened in his 
deathless writings! To read, as he did so clearly, the subtlest workings 
of the human mind, and to probe so deeply into the tender secrets of 
the heart, we feel that he must have experienced largely in his own 
person, and too have suffered keenly, much of the anguish he portrays. 
We feel to want the veil to be lifted, and the meagre outline of his life 
filled up and stippled-in with darling details of his daily walk ; so that, 
combined with the intense abstract admiration we have for his mighty 
genius, we could, with more individuality of affection, love the man. 
That touch of nature which makes the whole world kin we do not like 
to feel only in an abstract manner, but long to verify to ourselves in the 
most palpable and agreeable fashion, so that no darkening shade of doubt 
can come between us and the object of our cherished affection. Who, 
after having read that most interesting life of Charlotte Bronté, would 
not look with keener and closcr attention at those many passages in her 
charming works which depict so faithfully the solitary life those lonely 
girls led in that dreary parsonage by the wide common, with its 

“ Distant, dreary, dim, blue chain 
Of mountains circling every side’’! 
Now we can go with them in spirit over the heath, among the tracks 
of wandering sheep, gathering wild-flowers as an excuse for long and 
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pesive strolls, amid scenery which years of familiar acquaintance had 
so indelibly impressed upon their minds, that it seemed at last as quite 
the favourite medium through which they could let the world look in 
upon them. And when, again, we read over those thrilling lines com- 
posed by Charlotte, called ‘Evening Solace,” we do indeed realise a 
fraternal sympathy for the dear girl, as, with her arms folded over her 
—. “Tn lonely hour and dark’ning room,” 

she paces like a sentinel before the small casement, through which the 
languid light looks in sepulchrally. We can see her pause for a moment, 
as some soul-stirring incident in her dreary life arrests her thoughts, 
and with lips half open, and eyes peering dreamily into the rayless, 
leaden-looking sky, she seems beseechingly to implore from Him around 
whom are clouds and darkness, strength and hope for yet more dark 
days before her. Again, with a firmer step, she paces to and fro, as 
though new light were given her, and a bolder resolution to face un- 
flinchingly the future, even though the womanly energies that wrought 
within her were still to work all unrewarded, and that overflowing 
meed of love she felt distressingly was yet to find no fitting object 
worthy of her heart’s affection. 

It is said that many of the little links which chain long past events 
together in memory, and which are wanting in middle life, are found 
again when many winters have snowed upon our heads, and the feeble- 
ness of old age seems like a second childhood. Pleasant, we doubt not, 
it must be for some hoary veteran who has, during an eventful life, 
marshalled hosts of valiant men, and led them on to glory and renown, 
to leave those scenes of honour and ambition, and, with a fond recollec- 
tion, better pleased, to revert to the innocent pastime of his baby days ; 
memory being quite delighted with the task of picking up one by one 
the toys and playthings of his youth, and following up those little 
pattering fect into many “a wee, sly neuk,” where he used to creep 
when, with other toddling rogues, he played at “ hide and seek.” 

The venerable statesman too, who for long years has sat at the 
council-board of his country, a much-respected elder, having fought his 
way nobly from the lower ranks of the people into the hard-earned 
seat of highest judicial authority,—will he dwell now with most fondness 
on those hard conflicts with learned brothers of the law, and on those 
triumphant labours which brought him successfully through some sad 
case which even the most eminent counsel despaired to undertake ? or 
will he not often go still further back, and look in at the old schoolroom 
where he first did battle with the Greeks, and where his emulative spirit 
first learned the glory of achieved success, and glowed with the well- 
gained reward of indefatigable toil? And some eminent Newtonian 
philosopher, who has long been counted for a sage, and has honourably 
filled the professor’s chair, glorying in imparting to others the principles 
of those pure sciences he has studied so deeply and loved so well him- 
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self,—now that he has left his preceptorial seat, and gracefully yielded 
his well-filled classes of attentive students to the care of one whose in- 
tellectual vigour he thinks better adapted to lead the ardent aspirants 
after abstruse science, can delightedly recall that boyish time when 
first he began to thirst feverishly after knowledge, and when the pursuit 
of it was attended often with difficulty, and sometimes with danger. 
He can now, at this long distance of time, single out many little 
turning-points where the slightest deviation might have changed the 
course of his life, and pleasurably recognise many trifling helps which 
encouraged him to proceed when his spirits for a while seemed to flag ; 
and he doats upon memory’s picture of the precocious lad as, with rude 
appliances of slate and pencil, he drew his mathematical diagrams, and 
conned and puzzled over the difficulties of some knotty proposition. 
When we see how these childish reminiscences 
“Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 


Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence ;” 


and beholding how the greatest and the wisest, in declining years, dwell 
not upon their grand achievements,—we should not be surprised, here- 
after, to find our mickle and little sitting, on a friendly footing of equality, 
side by side. 


E. H. 8. 
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A Visit to the Federal Army of the Potomac. 


I TRAVELLED from Boston, Massachusetts, to Washington, now capital 
of the Federal States, and situate in the district of Columbia, in the 
month of May last year. When I recall all the lavish abuse I heard 
poured out upon the place while in America, and the withering sar- 
casms of travellers as well, I am astonished at remembering that 1 went 
there intending to stay three weeks, and remained three months. The 
place has certainly no extraordinary fascination. During rain the 
principal streets, even Pennsylvania Avenue, the main thoroughfare, dis- 
play large pools of water in which you might wade far more than knee- 
deep, and the driest portions are ankle-deep in mud. In fine weather 
you are choked with clouds of whirling dust, of so fine and permeating 
a character that copious cold baths and frequent changes of linen are 
absolutely necessary for ordinary cleanliness. It has been well called 
the “city of magnificent distances”—and is one of magnificent promise ; 
but as yet the performance is pigmy in the extreme. Of the place it 
really might be said that “none but itseJf can be its parallel.” I have 
never seen, in the course of’a good deal of travel, any collection of 
human habitations in the least degree like it. Half city, half camp, it 
has a few magnificent public buildings standing here and there, at 
right-angles to nothing and at wrong angles to every thing, amidst 
houses of every size, from the modern mansion such as you see in Fifth 
Avenue, New York, down to the Irish cabin and the Negro log-hut. 
The two principal objects that meet the eye wherever you walk are the 
hideous half-finished pyramid intended ultimately to be a national monu- 
ment to Washington, and the Capitol itself, a vast, handsome, fine, and 
imposing edifice, well adapted to the object for which it was raised, but 
the architecture of which will not in its detail bear a too minute or 
fastidious criticism. A most trustworthy account of Washington may 
be found in Mr. Russell’s Diary in North and South. Mr. Trollope, 
perhaps in compliment to its great founder—who was himself in early 
life a surveyor—has surveyed and measured it, and reported on it with an 
elaborate and almost spiteful accuracy ; and the Special Commissioner 
- of the Daily Telegraph has recently described it in his well-known 
photographic and pictorial style. The most humorous sketch, how 
ever, of this (or indeed perhaps of any) place is to be found in Charles 
Dickens’s American Notes. They were written more than thirty years ; 
but as Washington has progressed but slowly, the picture is still truthful 
as well as amusing. 

The Americans, with an intense and overflowing patriotism always 
at fever heat, defend every place or thing Transatlantic which a foreigner 
ventures to attack. I believe, however, that the capital of the country 
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is the sole exception. It is described by them as a “one-horsed place,” 
a “one-sided place,” a “ God-forsaken place.” The last opprobrious 
epithet, if it be true, it ought not to deserve ; for at short intervals crop 
up the lofty steeples of churches of all sects and denominations. On 
the morning of the first Sunday I spent there, I purchased at my window 
(price five cents) the Sunday Morning Chronicle, which gave a list, for 
the benefit of visitors, of the services of the day at the various places of 
worship. I counted six Roman Catholic, seven Protestant Episcopal, 
two Friends’ meeting-houses (the Hicksite and the Orthodox, though 
what is the point of difference between them I did not discover, nor 
do I deem it very material), one Jewish synagogue, three Lutheran 
churches, eleven Methodist Episcopal, two Methodist Protestant, one 
New Jerusalem, over a dozen Presbyterian, besides eight or ten churches 
and chapels for the use of the black and coloured population. 

I confess that, notwithstanding the alternations of mud and dust, the 
absence of good hotels and restaurants, and the want of good theatres 
or such evening amusements as are to be had in Boston, New York, 
and other cities, I liked the place, and felt more settled and comfortable 
than I had hitherto done in my sojourn on “ the boundless continent.” 
By the advice of some Bostonian friends, I had carefully eschewed Wil- 
lard’s Hotel, which, although the best in Washington, is all noise, bustle, 
stir, and confusion. Its cuisine is not transcendent, though I occasion- 
ally, for the sake of seeing some of the notorieties that visited the 
capital, and for change of scene, tried it—and found it wanting. The 
fish always appeared to taste of the soup, and the soup of the fish, by a 
natural reciprocity, for I imagine that the one was boiled in the other ; 
and all viands ab ovo usque ad mala, whether roast beef or boiled 
chicken, a mutton cutlet or the wing of a duck, had the same acid, 
greasy, flat, stale, and unpleasant flavour. I mainly dined off the veget- 
ables, which in America are-every where plentiful, various, and good. 
I therefore took up my quarters in First Street, at the house of a coloured 
man (cui nomen Wormley). Here Mr. Trollope sojourned for a month, 
and speaks well of the place and its landlord. I had ample accommo- 
dation in the way of lodging, and boarded at the restaurant opposite, 
belonging to the same proprietor, where every thing was clean and well 
cooked, and where I was in the habit of meeting at dinner Senator 
Sumner, General Martindale the Military Governor of Washington, and 
some pleasant medical gentlemen employed in the Sanitary Commission. 

I liked Washington, moreover; for I had been there more than 
twenty years before, and was glad to compare my recollections of it with 
its present condition. It also strongly revived my tropical remin- 
iscences. I was again waited upon by black and coloured servants ; and 
very glad I was to exchange the sulky and taciturn American “help,” 
or the Irish waiter, who treated me as a base, tyrannical, and perfidious 
Saxon, for my old friend Sambo. From what I remember of him in the 
West Indies, I know that he can on occasions be excessively provoking. 
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He will sometimes pilfer in a small way. He will shirk his work, and 
sprawl in the sun and bask, when a good chance occurs. He will occa- 
sionally lie like a Cretan or an epitaph. But he has his many good 
characteristics. He is loyal, faithful, good-humoured, attentive, cour- 
teous, and capable of strong personal attachment. Above all things, he 
is not mechanical, solemn, and silent as the white American servant. 
His very blunders are preferable to the stately routine and automaton 
movements of the Caucasian in service, who always looks as if he was 
demeaned and degraded by his occupation, and was, in the intervals of 
handing you the pickles or the melted butter, meditating on the proba- 
bilities of his even sitting in the presidential chair and giving levees at 
the White House. Whereas Sambo appears to have some human sym- 
pathies: he is highly conversational, will answer questions and will ask 
them too; he vastly relishes any joke or fun; shows his white teeth 
until they glitter in the sunshine like Mr. Carker’s, and laughs with an 
unctuous energy, which amply demonstrates the keen sense of the ridi- 
culous with which Nature has largely endowed him to compensate for 
some of his deficiencies. 

But I am keeping my reader too long in the capital, and, must carry 
him off to the Federal army of the Potomac. A word, however, on the 
extreme difficulty of getting there. The Americans are jealous of any 
European investigation, more especially on the part of Englishmen, of 
their institutions. I mean of their political institutions ; and of these 
especially when undergoing the terrible ordeal of war. They readily 
and almost ostentatiously display to a visitor their homes and hospitals, 
their schools and colleges, their libraries, their asylums; ay, their gaols 
and madhouses. These are, in the main, well built and well managed. 
They redound to their credit as a people, and prove their activity in 
encouraging education, repressing crime, and alleviating human suffer- 
ing. On such matters no people are so communicative. But when a 
stranger is curious about the working of universal suffrage, the secrecy 
or non-secrecy of the ballot as used at elections, the number of govern- 
ment officials who “go in and out” at the crisis of a presidential elec- 
tion, and other homogeneous topics, there then is (at least Z experi- 
enced it) a manifest indisposition to be loquacious or confiding, and 
the reply is thoroughly inadequate and unsatisfactory—so verbose and 
laboured as to be almost incomprehensible. The army of a country at 
a time of war is naturally the great object of attraction ; and the army 
was, therefore, exactly what they did not want any foreigner (much less 
a “Johnny Bull”) to see. Moreover, the army of the Potomac had 
recently experienced the disastrous reverse of Chancellorsville. All who 
were not the devoted followers of Mr. Stanton or of General Hooker 
were laughing at, when they were not lamenting, the latter’s vulgar 
braggadocio in his addresses to the army—his mountainous promises 
and their muscicular fulfilment. Many of the officers who commanded 
under him were said to be much disaffected, and there was a general 
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feeling of distrust and uneasiness at Washington, and a belief that 
Hooker had signally failed, and ought to be removed from the com- 
mand. This was not a time when there was likely to be any willingness 
to permit a “ Britisher” (though only a civilian) to go and spy out the 
nakedness of the land, and send tidings of it to Europe. 

The authorities were very well disposed towards me personally. I 
was known to entertain strong anti-slavery opinions, and to have some 
other grounds of sympathy with the cause of a great and free people 
struggling to repress and destroy a subtle conspiracy, and a well-planned 
and long-meditated rebellion. I had visited at their various departments 
every Cabinet Minister. I had enjoyed the pleasant hospitalities of the 
Secretary of State (Mr. Seward) and the Secretary of the Treasury 
(Mr. Chase.) I had been presented to the great Father Abraham him- 
self, not at a levee, but in private, and had been favoured with an inter- 
view with this remarkable and, I believe, good man, which lasted more 
than half an hour. I was on terms of daily personal intercourse of the 
most cordial kind with the Honourable Charles Sumner, for whose cha- 
racter and culture I entertain a high esteem. Nevertheless all my appli- 
cations, direct and indirect, were of no avail. At first excuses were 
plentifully made ; I was told that Mr. Russell had not been permitted 
by Mr. Stanton to accompany General M‘Clellan. Mr. Trollope had 
seen very little of the army; Mr. Dicey very little, Philo-American 
though he was. Certain fellow-countrymen, one of noble birth, had 
abused the indulgence granted to them, and “run the lines” into the 
South. At last the Secretary of War promised me a “pass ;” but when 
I, on two different occasions, applied for it, he informed me that the 
army of the Potomac might move at any moment, and a general en- 
gagement with the Confederates take place, and that under these cir- 
cumstances I must defer my proposed visit. Of course this statement 
only heightened my curiosity, and increased my desire to go ; but I was 
so annoyed by his procrastination, that I definitively determined not to 
apply to Mr. Stanton again. I resolved to get to the army without his 
assistance, or to altogether abandon the idea. So for some time I lingered 
at Washington to try and carry out my scheme. 

Ladies are omnipotent in America. There is scarcely any thing that 
they will not attempt, and very few undertakings that they cannot achieve 
when they attempt them. They are very courageous in asking favours, 
and the men—to the credit of their gallantry be it spoken—very timid 
in refusing them. Were some fair daughter of Eve to pop in at the 
White House and demand of Mr. Lincoln the head (on a charger) of 
one of his Cabinet Ministers (even the hoary head of Mr. Gideon Wells, 
Secretary of the Navy, or “Old Neptune,” as he is familiarly called), I 
think the President would hesitate before he would venture to refuse 
this not altogether reasonable request. “Ask, and ye shall have,” is the 
principle upon which the women of America proceed; and as they have 
hitherto found that policy eminently successful, they are not likely to 
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abandon it. I ought to speak with gratitude of their charming audacity, 
for I largely benefited by it. 

I had well nigh made up my mind, after a five weeks’ sojourn, to 
turn my back on the city of magnificent distances, shake some of its 
copious dust from off my feet, and hie me to the West, and try my luck 
at inspecting military operations there, when I was so fortunate as to 
make the acquaintance of some very delightful ladies in the pretty ad- 
joining suburb of George Town. One was the wife of a colonel, another 
the daughter of a general officer, both in the army of the Potomac; and 
the third was the wife of a well-known artist in New England, and was 
so good-looking and so good-humoured that it would have been impossi- 
ble to have refused her any thing. She used occasionally to “ pop in” at 
the White House, and [ think that at last “ Father Abe,” her winning 
smiles and musical voice notwithstanding, would have preferred giving 
her “a pass” to some part of the Western territories so distant as to 
defy any prospect of her immediate return. To these three Graces, 
when. we became more intimate, I told my disappointment and my 
sorrows on the army question. They soothed me by their sympathy, 
but they did much more. They excited my gratitude, and I will admit 
also my incredulity, by saying that J should go to see the army; that, 
with or without Mr. Stanton, they would manage it ; and that they 
would also go themselves ; that I should escort them, or they would 
escort me, which would come to pretty much the same thing. My out- 
poured thanks were as eloquent as my scepticism was deep-rooted and 
ineradicable. I however endeavoured to hope against hope. On the 
second or third evening after the promise was made (for I now spent all 
my evenings at George Town) I was asked whether I was prepared to start 
on the next day early, as they had now brought their plans to perfection, 
and were ready for the intended “ raid” into Virginia. I replied that I 
would start at once, if they desired it. An American male friend re- 
siding in Washington—whose name I will suppress, lest I bring down 
upon him the thunderbolts of the War Office—agreed to accompany us, 
and very much rejoiced I certainly was to have the responsibility of 
attending three ladies to the seat of war shared by any other sane man, 
if I could be said to be sane when attempting such an expedition. It 
was arranged that we should meet next morning at nine o’clock at the 
wharf where the steamers started for Alexandria. But how about the 
‘pass’ ?” I inquired. “Oh, we will get passes for all at Alexandria ; 
merely bring your ordinary pass, which will enable you to go to Alex- 
andria.” J gave myself up meekly, though not trustfully, into the hands 
of the three heroines, and imagined, that although we should not get a 
yard beyond Alexandria, I should at least have the pleasure of their 
agreeable society there and back; and so my friend, who was to accom- 
pany us, and I took our departure, and returned by the horse-cars to 
Washington. 

While on the subject of “passes,” [ may as well enlighten such 
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readers as have not lived or sojourned in a country in a state of war of 
some of the inconveniences which the exigencies of military rule involve. 
At Washington it was difficult to move without a “ pass” from the Pro- 
vost Marshal or the Military Governor. It was impossible to take a 
trip down the Potomac to visit Mount Vernon, the home and last 
resting-place of Washington, or to ride across the bridge over the same 
river to enjoy the splendid view from Arlington Heights, where stands 
the mansfon three years ago the property of (ieneral Lec, the skilful 
and brave Commander of the Confederate Army of the Potomac, without 
a “pass” of this kind : 


N ) Head-Quarters, Military District, 
No. 1240. Washington, D.C., 
June —-th, 1863. 


Pass the Bearer, Mr. Joun BULL 
(Mot Transferable) 
| Within the lines of the U.S. Forces and across bridges and ferries. 
Reason: To visit Friends. 
This Pass will expire June —th, 1863. 


Joun H. Martinpare, Brig.-Gen. and Military Governor. 
Jas. E. Monraomery, Assist. Adjutant-Gen. 


by order of { 





On the back of this “pass” was written the following personal descrip- 
tion, not of a very accurate kind: “ Age, thirty-seven ; height, five 
feet eleven inches ; complexion, fair; hair, dark; eyes, blue.” I was 
also compelled to sign the following oath, altered by the erasure of two 
lines which I omit, and which would have amounted to a declaration of 
my intention to become a citizen, and would have made me liable to the 
conscription : 


“In availing myself of the benefits of this ‘ pass,’ 1 do solemnly 
affirm that I will bear true faith to the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, any ordinance, resolution, or law of any State Con- 
vention or Legislature to the contrary notwithstanding ; that I will not 
give aid, comfort, or information to its enemies ; and, further, that I 
do this with a full determination, pledge, and purpose, without any 
mental reservation or evasion whatsoever. So help me God. 

“ (Signed) _ Joun Bun.” 


IT was out of bed and in my cold bath betimes next morning. The 
weather was most auspicious, and my friend and I breakfasted early, 
put a few clothes into our knapsacks, and sallied forth into Pennsylvania 
Avenue to purchase sundry vinous and alcoholic liquids,—the ladies 
having insisted on supplying the solid portions of the small commis- 
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sariat stores necessary to defy hunger on the way down. We were at 
the trysting-place, 
“ Punctual as lovers to the moment sworn ;” 

but of course the ladies did not arrive for some twenty or thirty minutes 
after the appointed time. I don’t wish to say any thing malicious or 
misogynical ; but I must state that ladies are unpunctual in every part 
of the world that I have visited, and I wish I could discover that blessed 
nook of the universe, that happy, though I fear fabulous, terrarum 
angulus, where they do not keep carriages waiting at the door, or steam- 
ers puffing off vapour from the “smoke-stack” (as the Americans call 
it), while they are saying a few last words, or taking a last glance at 
the mirror. At length, however, they did arrive, radiant with smiles,— 
Mrs. Colonel, Miss General, and the fascinating and irrepressible Cleo- 
patra. But, O horror of horrors! they had added to their party,—and 
in what shape or form do you imagine, dear reader ? A favourite, faith- 
ful, and sagacious dog? or a highly-intelligent domestic cat? a pet 
canary or an eloquent parrot ? No, forsooth,—none of these,—but, as 
[ live, two very young and pretty children, which Mrs. Colonel had 
insisted on bringing down with her on this wild excursion, in order to 
bless them with a sight of their warrior papa. As I had already made 
up my mind that we were all mad, I did not lay any particular stress 
upon this piece of extra insanity. And so on board the little steamer 
we went,—children, provisions, ladies, B—, and the writer of this 
article. 

Now, by way of a piece of good luck to begin, and as demonstrating 
the power of the ladies and the reality and substance of their promises, 
the little steamer was a government boat, and under the charge of two 
officers of the United States army who were in the Quartermaster’s 
department, and part of whose duty it was to look after the supplies 
that were sent to the army from Washington vié Alexandria to Acquia 
Creek and elsewhere. They were both pleasant fellows, and appeared 
to enter into the spirit of our adventure with much interest. One was 
remarkably handsome,—at least so the ladies said, to the annoyance of 
B— and myself. The brightness of his eyes and his complexion were, 
at any rate, heightened by a matutinal cocktail or two—or possibly 
three ; a fact easily discoverable from his breath and the hilarity of his 
general demeanour. He was such a good-tempered, jolly-looking fel- 
low, that it was impossible to be angry with him ; but, for the amuse- 
ment of the ladies, he entertained me with an account of the successful 
war Amcrica would wage against England the moment they had settled 
matters in the South. Of course I retorted that this settlement ap- 
peared to be of so protracted a character, that I could not at present fee! 
uny uneasiness about the fate of my menaced country, and that I re- 
commended him at present to confine his attention to the condition of 
his own. The argument passed off without any bad feeling on either 
side ; and although he appeared to be Anglophobic in his proclivitics,. 
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he was not half so ferocious as an officer whom I met at Boston, who 
expressed a sanguinary desire to command a gunboat which was to 
“steam up the Thames and attack Windsor Castle.” To effect this ter- 
rible purpose, the gunboats in question must be constructed like those 
shallow steamers in the Western States which “draw so little water 
that they will go” (I forget how many knots an hour) “ over the dew on 
a prairie.” 

Our trip down was gratuitous, and our “ passes” as yet not required. 
The weather remained beautiful; and when I arrived safely at Alex- 
andria, I began to think that we were not quite such lunatics as I had 
at first imagined. I came up the river Potomac in the autumn of the 
year 1839, and had the supreme delight of spending two days at Alex- 
andria on my arrival there. At that time the town, which is an old- 
fashioned place, inhabited and well known before the city of Washing- 
ton was dreamed of, and its streets called after old English royal and 
noble personages, was in a rapidly-decaying state, grass growing in the 
main thoroughfares, and houses falling into ruin. The fact was evident. 
It was being rapidly absorbed and “ dried up” by its new and ambitious 
rival, the neighbouring capital. But when I saw it again, in June of 
last year, there was a new kind of eccentric vitality about it. It had 
received an impulse from the war—was filled with small steamers and 
craft of all kind, barges laden with hay and coal; while the streets were 
crowded with soldiers and sutlers, and the houses converted into hos- 
pitals and receptacles for commissariat stores. People were bustling to 
and fro in hot haste in every direction. It was no longer the quiet, Old- 
World, colonial-looking place I remember it. 

I must be cautious how I describe the method by which we pro- 
ceeded from Washington on our four-in-hand raid into the old do- 
minion. I frequently saw Zemple Bar Magazine in America, and 
know one gentleman at Washington who has its volumes bound with 
an imposing splendour. These lines may therefore fall into the hands 
of the “ Brummagem Cromwell” of the War Office, and the terrible ven- 
geance of his official ire may descend heavily on the heads of subordi- 
nates. ‘Suffice it that the eloquent eyes and tongues of the ladies were 
victorious over all obstacles. “Passes” for the whole party were pro- 
cured, and a very commodious and handsome light wagon and four 
excellent horses were placed at our disposal for two days. <A driver 
(non auriga piger), so young that until I saw the skill and dexterity 
with which he handled the ribbons I at first mistrusted him, was placed 
in charge of the horses; and nothing was now wanted but some addi- 
tions to our store of provisions. “ We stowed away what, we had already 
got in the vehicle ; and B— and I sallied forth in search of the requi- 
site supplies. We purchased buns and cakes and sweetmeats and other 
unwholesome things for the children, not, I believe, with any well- 
defined intention of killing them, but rather with a vague impression 
that we were doing what was perfectly orthodox. We laid in a stock of 
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bread and biscuits and eggs, &c. &e. for the adults. And now, with 
many thanks to the gentleman who had been so kind and accommo- 
dating in furthering us in our adventurous emprise, we soon found our- 
selves spanking along at a very pretty pace out of the rattling streets of 
Alexandria, and en route to the head-quarters of the —th division or 
—th corps of the Federal army of the Potomac. I have omitted one fact, 
which may have some interest for those who have not teetotally spurned 
the moderate use of alcohol. Thinking that in camp water might be 
more plentiful than whisky, and that rye-whisky added in diminutive 
proportions to cold water was a refreshing and wholesome, not to say 
palatable, beverage in hot and exhausting weather, I made an appli- 
cation to the provost-marshal of the town for an order to purchase at 
a chemist and druggist’s “store” (Anglice, shop) a gallon of this said 
popular and pleasant rye-whisky. The provost, though an American 
citizen, was born in England, and had not many years left the old 
country. He was most cordial and courteous to his whisky-seeking 
and thirsty fellow-countryman ; possibly, from the heights of his new 
patriotism, looked with tenderness and pity upon his weakness; but 
granted an order which permitted the “sale of one gallon of the best 
rye-whisky to John Bull, Esq., for purely medicinal purposes.” 

Our wagon was divided into threc compartments: on the front 
seat was our charioteer and a friend who was going down to his regi- 
ment,—an officer’s servant, I believe; on the next sat Mr. B—, Miss 
General, and Mrs. Colonel, with the children ; while Cleopatra and my- 
self occupied the third, or last, having under our charge the commis- 
sariat stores—last, but not least, the much-cherished demijohn of 
whisky. There I was on the way to the army at last, Veneris presidio 
Jerox, and wildly defiant of Mr. Stanton. 

The roads, or “streeis”—for the Americans call all roads “streets” 
—of Virginia I shall have to speak of more particularly in my accouni 
of our return ; for they brought us into peril and grief. On our way 
down they were not so bad, except when we jumped a ditch in the road 
with such a bound that it nearly shook out our teeth, and I had to hold 
to the jar and bottles or they would infallibly have clashed and-gone to 
pieces ; or when we rushed at a wooden bridge which gave every pro- 
mise of breaking down with us, but over which we dashed with speed 
and safety. But the appearance of the old dominion, although its land- 
scape was picturesque and beautiful, was very sad. Instead of all the 
tranquil, verdant, and luxuriant beauty that I had seen in it so many 
years before, it was now desolate, arid, uncultivated, and effete in the 
view it presented on close examination. The poisonous breath of civil 
war had been breathed upon it, and its freshness had withered and its 
loveliness faded. The roads were torn and jagged and rutted by the 
wheels of gun-carriages, and the hoofs of the war-horse had trampled 
down abundant crops and rich and bounteous harvests. Houses where 
in days of yore were mirth and domestic love and peaceful industry, 
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the prattle of children and the music of happy song, were now silent, 
deserted, and soon to fall into ruin. Still were there orchards with the 
promise of fruit, and easily-seen spots 
“where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild.” 
But by far the most dismal feature of the scene were the stumps of trees 
standing in naked ugliness about four or five feet above the ground. 
They had been cut down, not for purposes of reclaiming land for 
cultivation, for then they would have been cut close to the earth, but 
for timber to assist in the strengthening of the forts and earthworks 
around Washington with abattis. These were the relics of some of the 
noble trees that must have been standing when our ancestors colonised 
the rich and spacious state of Old Virginny. The majority of the inha- 
hitants who took the Confederate side in the quarrel went farther south. 
Those who remained neutral, or looked more favourably on the cause of 
the North, and others whose love of home was so strong that they would 
not quit the tenement in which they had been born and bred, and hoped 
ut some distant day to die, were very few, and were for the most part 
in sad poverty and trouble. Sometimes they were within the Federal, 
sometimes within the Confederate lines, just as the tide of battle ebbed 
or flowed ; and from the account given us at the few houses at which 
we stopped to buy milk and fruit, it mattered little to them which party 
was in the ascendant. The soldiers of both armies stole their poultry 
und eggs, and robbed their orchards, and sometimes even levied contri- 
butions upon their larders, if the larders contained any thing at all. 
One poor woman, at whose house we made our first halt on our way 
ilown, and where we indulged not, according to the line in Virgil, in old 
wine and fat venison, but in fresh milk and some fruit-pies, gave us a 
most piteous account of all that she and hers had suffered since the first 
outbreak of this “cruel war.” I must confess I was grieved beyond 
measure to sce this sad state of things in Virginia. I don’t wish to 
vbtrude any egotism, though travellers who write must of necessity be 
egotistical ; but I felt a personal interest in every thing pertaining to 
this neighbourhood. One of my ancestors went there from Norfolk 
with one of the earliest governors of the colony (not as a convict, but as 
a personal friend), and his family remained there some time, and then 
migrated to the West Indies, where they multiplied and flourished ex- 
ceedingly, until abolition first, and free-trade (which consistently brought 
slave-sugar into the home-market to compete with that produced by 
free labour) afterwards, diminished their incomes and dwarfed their 
magnitude, But this is the rule of history, whether that of nations or 
families : 
“ Augescunt ali gentes, alice minuuntur,” 

sings Lucretius, great, if not greatest, among the Latin poets. 

This melancholy vein of mine, however, did not last long, or throw 
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any gloom on the remainder of the company. Cleopatra and I flirted 
with much industry and propriety combined. A sudden thought struck 
us, and we swore eternal friendship. She confided to me her girlish love- 
affairs and innocent ante-nuptial flirtations. She gave me an inter- 
esting account of her travels in Spain with her husband when first 
married ; next stated her views on a future state, which were peculiar, 
and possibly like those of Lord Westbury, who, according to the epi- 
taph on him in one of the daily papers, from his seat in the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, has “dismissed the Day of Judgment 
with costs ;” and subsequently favoured me with her opinions on the 
immortality of the soul. Then we took to reciting passages from Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and Longfellow; and after this we all sang songs, 
solos, duets, trios, and songs with choruses. Among others we chanted 
the fine sonorous abolitionist hymn which the troops from New Eng- 
land sing as they march, “John Brown’s soul is marching on,” and 
another powerful outpouring of righteous hate and vengeance against 
the slave-holding and slave-selling South, written by Mrs. Howe of 
Boston, wife to Dr. Howe, the physician who trained up and educated 
the blind, deaf, and dumb girl, Laura Bridgman, whose case is so pa- 
thetically described by Charles Dickens in the American Notes. 

We travelled along at a very good pace. Our horses stepped it 
nobly, and were rested and baited twice. We were stopped several times 
by sentries wherever pickets had been stationed, and our “ passes” care- 
fully examined. The soldiers appeared to think that we were a rather 
eccentric lot ; and when we were all shouting at the tops of our voices, 
and I had gently stimulated myself with a little of the precious distil- 
lation from rye, I was quite disposed to agree with them that we were. 

After, however, a very delightful drive of about seventeen miles, we 
found, by inquiry of a sentry, that we were close to Guilford, the head- 
quarters of the division for which we sought, and where the friends of 
my party were to be found. Mrs. Colonel began, I think, now for the 
first time, to reflect what her gallant husband would think of the 
adventure. Miss General felt that she had a sufficient escort, and was 
chaperoned by two married ladies; and Cleopatra, who did not even know 
what nervousness or mauvaise honte was, trusted confidingly to her 
fascinations, and was evidently bent on captivating the whole corps. The 
children were thoroughly fagged, and had cried themselves to sleep; nor 
were they at all disturbed by our vocal display. Mr. B— and I began 
to get very fidgety, and to wonder what kind of reception we should 
meet with,—he a civilian, with few military acquaintances; and I a 
prying and presumptuous “ Britisher.” 

Never in my life was I more agreeably disappointed. I certainly 
never shall forget the look of blank and utter astonishment that spread 
over the good-humoured face of Mrs. Colonel’s husband as our four-in- 
hand dashed up stylishly to his tent. His amazement, however, soon 
yielded to pleasure and affection at seeing his wife and children. I was, 
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on being introduced, very kindly received, and at once explained to him 
and to several officers who came up, that the ladies had made up their 
minds to come, or, in American parlance, “ had put their feet down” to 
come; and as they had kindly offered me this favourable opportunity of 
visiting the army, I could not resist the temptation, and thought that 
they would be safer with than without a male escort. All this was very 
well, and was listened to in the most courteous and good-natured way ; 
but I then learned, what I did not before know, that the division had 
only bivouacked here on its way from Acquia Creek—was now under 
marching orders, and might strike tents in the night. This was just 
the time General Lee was commencing the expedition in which he in- 
vaded Pennsylvania, and was repulsed by the Federal victory in the three 
days’ battle of Gettysburg. He had at this particular time so puzzled 
and out-manceuvered Hooker, who could not fathom Lee’s designs, that 
on my return to Washington I found an on dit current to the effect that 
Hooker (any thing but “the judicious Hooker’’) had telegraphed from 
head-quarters to the War Office to ask if it was known there where Lee 
was. Moreover, I discovered that incoming through the country over which 
we had travelled we had been exposed to an imminent danger of which 
we had been at the time entirely unconscious. ‘The woods we passed 
were full of bushrangers—guerrillas, or “ bushwhackers,” as they are 
called—and only the day before, the pickets had been attacked by them. 
It certainly would have been rather awkward work if we had encountered 
them. I was the only one of the party armed, and any pugnacity on my 
part would have done far more harm than good. I hope I should have 
shown the better part of valour when the lives of women and children 
would have been emperilled by any foolhardiness. I don’t suppose these 
bushwhacking gentlemen, who were not from the regular army, but 
small Virginia farmers belonging to the State Militia, would have 
molested the ladies or children; but 1 can easily imagine that, were they 
in sufficient numbers to overcome us, they would have scized the vehicle, 
the four handsome horses, and driven Mr. B—, myself, the driver, and 
his friend down to Richmond, where we might perhaps have had as long 
2 seclusion amidst the filth and short commons of the Libby prison as 
my friend the author of Guy Livingstone had recently enjoyed in the 
cleanlier chambers of the Old Capitol at Washington. I scarcely think 
that even the dark long eyelashes or the dulcet tones of Cleopatra 
would have saved us. However, we did not meet with any such ruffians. 
Sie Nos servavit Apollo. 

The appearance of a camp at first sight must always, I fancy, be 
disappointing to a civilian. The Federal army of the Potomac num- 
bered probably at this time about sixty-five thousand men. It was diffi- 
cult to get at an exact estimate of their numbers. They were reinforced 
before the battle of Gettysburg. But these sixty-five thousand men 
were encamped along a line of fifteen to twenty miles, and the country 
was so situated that we could only see three or four miles of this en- 
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campment, representing about ten or twelve thousand troops. Still the 
sight was very novel and picturesque. I wish my pen could do justice 
to it. We were at the extreme southern end of the division, the first 
army corps having been the last to leave Acquia Creek when Lee moved 
northwards, and Hooker followed as well as he could, aiming, at any rate, 
to keep his own army between that of the Confederates and Washington. 
We were encamped on a high flat plain, on which had been a racecourse, 
to which some twice or thrice a year the sporting folk of the capital and 
(ieorge Town and other adjacent places had resorted to run horses, try 
trotting matches in buggies, and win and lose money on the various 
events. Now it was covered with white canvas tents and camp-fires. 
Orderlies were riding to and fro; the flag-signal waving, and so keeping 
up this form of telegraphic communication throughout the whole line. 
We took a stroll with some of the officers before dinner, and passed over 
a dilapidated railroad, the permanent way of which had been destroyed 
by the Confederates some months before. The army had only bivouacked 
here a few days, and so wild and uninhabited was the country before 
this, the solitudes of nature being only at intervals disturbed by the 
racing, that the birds were perfectly tame, and one, to my astonishment, 
alighted on Mrs. Colonel’s bonnet, and rested there some little time as 
tranquilly as if it had perched on a bush or a flower. We passed along 
among horses tethered out at grass; oxen that would be shot in the 
night to supply meat, and rather tough meat too, for the morrow: 
officers sitting in their tents smoking cigars, occasionally with books in 
their hands; and soldiers either lying about on the grass reading news- 
papers, or playing at games and trying feats of strength. And, varying 
the scene with their black good-humoured faces, Negroes were loafing 
about, showing their white teeth whenever they had an excuse for a 
grin. However low in the scale of humanity some exclusive and fas- 
tidious ethnologists may place him, the African has at any rate one 
logical differentia in common with the Caucasian,—he is certainly animal 
risibile. Without desiring to preach abolition views in the pages of a 
magazine, | cannot refrain from stating that nothing has more helped to 
bring about « kindly feeling towards the black and coloured race among 
the people of the North than the close contact into which they have 
been thrown with them during these three years of civil war. As ser- 
vants to officers, cooks to regiments, sutlers, teamsters, and in other 
‘apacities, the Negroes, whether originally free men or “ contrabands” 
taken from the Southerner, have been found faithful and diligent in their 
various yocations, In confirmation of this statement I received the 
testimony of hundreds of officers whom I questioned on the subject. 
From one point in our walk we got a very fine view of the sun 
setting over the Blue Mountains, a lofty ridge which is a continuation 
of the range of the Alleghanies. The sky above us was a deep rich 
blue; a mist lay on the horizon, a promise of a continuation of hot and 
dry weather; and the sun had scarcely dipped behind the hills before the 
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stars began to shine above us, and a more lovely half-twilight, half-star- 
light evening, with a rosy flush still lingering and slowly fading in the 
western sky, it never fell to my lot before to see. But even amidst so 
much that was beautiful, interesting, and romantic, the flesh is some- 
times weak, and hunger has its claims and appetite its duties; so we 
turned us back to the colonel’s tent. Arrived there, we found a long 
table spread with considerable care and neatness, the viands and potables 
we had brought with us arranged upon it; and we had been scarcely 
seated before the Negro servants brought in a tureen of excellent beef- 
soup, which was ultimately followed by the beef that had been boiled in 
it. This, added to our imported luxuries, made up a very good dinner; and 
1 am sure that if all present did as ample justice to it as I did, they had 
no cause to complain. After dinner I found that the box of cigars I had 
brought and the cherished demijohn of sacred rye were very popular; and 
the friends of the colonel flocked to his tent, only too delighted to see 
some live ladies among them, shedding a little feminine grace over the 
rough and rather dull routine of a soldier’s life in camp. Cleopatra was. 
now in all her glory. She preached Republican sentiments to Democrats, 
and lectured against slavery to some who were, perchance, the proprie- 
tors of slaves. They listened and smiled, and smiled and listened. There 
was no withstanding her earnestness and fluency. She procured the 
autographs of all the officers, from the general to the junior lieutenant, 
for her contribution to the bazaar in behalf of the Sanitary Commission. 
She flirted with every body, but in a manner so scientific that she did 
not create indifference by making her favours too common, or jealousy 
by making them too particular. 

IT cannot pass on without in common justice speaking of the various 
officers to whom I was here introduced, and in the manner they so 
richly deserve, little as they would probably care for any feeble praise of 
mine. I have a list of their names in my diary before me, and can 
vividly recall the handsome faces and manly forms of many of them. I 
will first mention Major-General Reynolds, to whose sad but glorious 
fate an historical interest is now attached. Within a few days of the 
one of which I am writing, this gallant officer was killed. He was riding 
at the head of his division, leading the reconnoissance in force which 
brought on the general engagement of the first: day of the battle of 
(iettysburg, when he was shot through the head by one of the enemy’s 
sharpshooters, and fell dead from his horse. I well remember his slight 
wiry figure and soldierly bearing, and the patience and good temper with 
which he tolerated our invasion, though he evidently most decidedly 
(lisapproved of it, and spoke strongly as to the risks we had run. I was 
also introduced to Brigadier-General Wadsworth, an extremely gentle- 
manlike and highly intelligent officer, with whom I had a long conver- 
sation about the war, and who appeared to have an intimate knowledge 
of England and Englishmen ; also to Lieutenant-Colonel Dana, at whose 
house at George Town I was subsequently a frequent visitor,—a fine 
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soldierlike-looking man, who was Captain Burton’s companion over the 
plains on his journey to the Mormon camp, and whose name is more 
than once mentioned by that intrepid traveller and consul in his book 
on the City of the Salt Lake. My space will not allow me to run through 
the whole list of names, much as I should like to do. They were free, 
hearty, genial, jovial gentlemen, full of warm welcome to me, and full of 
chivalrous respect and courtesy to the ladies. I was struck by the grace 
of their manners when in the ladies’ company, and by the almost elegant 
neatness of their military costume. When I consider that they were 
only bivouacking at this station, and that we were in the country of 
alternating mud and dust, I am astonished at remembering that they 
came to pay their respects to the ladies attired as if for a reception or 
ball. Some belonged to the regular army of the United States, and had 
therefore been educated at West Point. Some were volunteers, who had 
taken up the military profession at the breaking out of the rebellion. 
On other occasions I discovered that there was some jealousy and want 
of cordiality between the two, the West-Point men rather looking down 
upon the volunteers, and the volunteers resenting it. Mr. Russell, 
I remember, mentions the same thing as having struck him at Fortress 
Monroe. Here in the first corps, however, I must candidly say I found 
no such animus existing. 

A regimental band came outside the tent in which we sat with the 
ladies and played some operatic airs, waltzes, and marches in very good 
style. After this was over, we all wandered about round the tents, en- 
joying the bright starlight, and listening to the strange noises that 
were to be heard on all sides. Above our heads and all around glanced 
the graceful fire-flies (or lightning-bugs, as they are less poetically 
called); close to us, on the nearest bough, rattled and croaked and 
screeched, and almost whistled, the indefatigable tree-toad ; at our feet 
the turf was musical with grasshoppers ; while in the distant marsh the 
hoarse bull-frog continually croaked from his damp lurking-place his 
dismal, melancholy, and monotonous dirge. In the dead stillness of 
the night these various voices formed a kind of weird and discordant 
chorus, which nevertheless had a charm, for they were, to me at least, 
novel and strange. 

Our sleeping arrangements were amazingly comfortable. Mrs. Colonel 
of course repaired with her children to the connubial tent of her gallant 
spouse. A large and comfortable canvas tabernacle was prepared for 
Cleopatra and Miss General. Friend B— and myself occupied another, 
where we sprawled on the ground covered with buffalo robes. But 
before we retired we were induced (and I don’t think we required any 
very coercive pressing) to visit the tents of three or four hospitable 
officers, who insisted on our partaking of certain curious and pleasant 
drinks which, with what scant and few materials they had, they cun- 
ningly and successfully concocted. We had a long chat about the 
failure at Chancellorsville, and many of the other engagements,—those 
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in which the North had been defeated, as well as those in which it had 
been victorious,—and I was charmed by the generosity with which they 
praised the courage of the enemy, as well as the modesty with which 
they spoke of their own achievements. I have the greater pleasure 
in stating this, because an impression has largely prevailed in England 
that an American cannot open his mouth without boasting and swag- 
gering. We know unfortunately too much of our Transatlantic cousins 
through the distorted medium of caricature, through the vulgarity of 
their worst newspapers (the Vew York Herald and its viler imitators), 
and the violence of such a maniac as Mr. George Francis Train, or the 
ponderous braggadocio of Mr. Hiram Walbridge. Those who will not 
pander to prejudices here, but speak fairly and candidly of men as they 
find them, must admit that an American gentleman is like an English 
orany other gentleman ; and that although, like members of all nation- 
alities, he may have some peculiarities, he does not swear and boast 
unremittingly, but conducts himself as other well-bred, well-educated, 
and decent people do. 

When I got under my buffalo robe I was warm and comfortable ; 
but I confess I could not sleep for some time. I rather envied my 
somnolent friend B—, who soon added a melodious snore to the other 
voices of the night. The mental excitement occasioned by the no- 
velty of all around me made me vigilant. I could hear the sentry 
pacing with his measured tread in front of our tents; and the now 
total silence of the camp made every sound I have already spoken of 
more distinct than ever. ‘I'wice while I lay awake I heard the crack 
of a rifle, and imagined that bushwhackers were firing on pickets, or 
pickets on bushwhackers. In the morning I was told that the dis- 
charge of fire-arms I had heard was merely the slaughter of two oxen for 
a supply of beef. 

The denizens of the camp were up and stirring by times in the morn- 
ing, and we soon emerged from our canvas tenement into the cool and 
pleasant morning air. The grass was drenched with dew; but B— and 
I, after a moderate potation of milk dashed with a suspicion of our rye- 
whisky, took a walk of exploration in the precincts of the tented field. On 
our stroll we encountered a tall old gentleman of bucolic appearance and 
rough exterior, hut who vouchsafed to be both complaisant and commu- 
nicative. Any pleasure we derived from his conversation must have 
arisen solely from the value of the information he imparted, for his 
voice was far more unmusical than the snore of friend B—. He was 
evidently suffering from a severe cold in the head and an equally ter- 
rible bronchial attack simultaneously ; and from long residence in their 
vicinity, and constant companionship with them, he had not failed to 
atch something of the tones of the animal creation around him. He 
combined in his own speech the raucous hoarseness of the bull-frog, the 
rattle and squeak of the tree-toad, and the monotonous shrillness of the 
grasshopper. He certainly was a strangely-speaking old “party.” The 
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burden of his elegy was the pristine glory of the racecourse on which 
we were standing, the damage done to his poultry and garden by the 
soldiers in camp during the last two days, and the general ruin and 
havoc of the war. Though he spoke very reticently, I ‘think his procli- 
vities were ‘“Secesh.” He was particularly desirous of knowing what 
was the feeling on the American civil war in England. I told him then, 
what would be even more accurate intelligence Now, that England would 
preserve a strict neutrality, which might, and probably would, give 
offence to both parties ; that opinion in England was perhaps nearly 
equally divided ; that, with some exceptions, our aristocracy took the 
side of the South; that many of the middle classes did the same; 
but that almost all the working classes were strongly attached to the 
cause of the Union,—so were a large section of the moral and religious 
middle class, who felt strongly on the question of slavery; and so were 
some of the first thinkers and writers of the day. When I mentioned, 
among others, John Stuart Mill, Professor Cairnes, and Goldwin Smith, 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, I think he was about as 
much enlightened as if | had talked of Pythagoras, Archimedes, Aris- 
totle, and Plotinus. But had I mentioned these names to a man of 
similar occupations and similar social position in the fine old common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, he would certainly have heard of them, have 
known something of their opinions, and perhaps read some of their 
books.* The Virginia farmer has doubtless his good qualities. He is 
usually a good horseman, a good shot, sometimes, though not often, 
a good agriculturist ; but he is no believer in intellectual culture. | 
felt a tenderness, however, to the hoarse old gentleman. It assuredly 
could not have been very gratifying to him to see his state of Old Vir- 
ginny raced over by contending armies, and the peaccful labours of 
the field interrupted and wasted by the consuming flames of war. Had 
he been classical, he might have quoted the sad lamentation in the 
eclogue : 
“ Barbarus has segetes, hee culta novalia miles 2” 

We returned to breakfast with the ladies, after having washed our 
hands and faces in a stream, and performed a rough toilette by the help 
of our tooth-brushes and pocket-combs. The sun was now well up in 
the heavens, the dew had nearly vanished, and the day was warm and 
lovely. When this meal had been demolished, with vigorous appetites 
on the part of the ladies as well as of ourselves, we walked some dis- 
tance to see an artillery drill, by which we were much entertained, if 
not edified. For any purposes of criticism such a spectacle is thrown 
away upon a civilian, I can only record my impression that the speed 





* During the war, when the sale of books as compared with that of newspapers 
was small, Messrs. Ticknor and Field at Boston published Mill's Essay on Liberty, a 
grand piece of abstract reasoning, which has attractions only for thoughtful readers. 
In a few months above two thousand copies were sold. 
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and precision of the movements were quite wonderful ; and that the 
guns were placed in position, unlimbered, and again shifted with a 
rapidity quite astonishing. One of the batteries was B, which had won 
laurels in Utah in the hostilities against the Mormons. One of the 
officers was mounted on a horse whose tail had been shot away in an 
artillery engagement by the bursting of a shell, and his hind-quarter 
damaged ; he was a cob of plump dimensions, well groomed, and in fine 
condition. As the burnt child dreads the fire, so the wounded charger 
dislikes the smell of gunpowder; and the efficiency in the field of this 
showy quadruped was said to be much impaired by his marked aversion 
to the sound of cannon. 

An order had arrived from General Hooker that the first army corps 
was to be soon on the march, and that tents were to be struck at four 
o'clock that afternoon. I now felt that ladies and visitors must be 
decidedly in the way. We ordered our Jehu to prepare our showy four- 
in-hand; and soon after wished a warm and hearty adieu to the kind, 
gallant, and pleasant friends who had shown us so much hospitality. 
As a proof of the peril we had risked by our drive down to Guilford, 
General Reynolds insisted that we should go back by a different and 
longer route, keeping more to the north-east, and returning direct to 
George Town, and not vid Alexandria, as we had come. He moreover 
yave us a cavalry escort of twenty men, under the command of a non- 
commissioned officer, who were ordered to accompany us to within five 
miles of the chain-bridge across the river Potomac. Gencral Words- 
worth presented us with a bottle of claret, as a proof that a few luxuries 
did now and then reach the camp to remind them of the pleasures of 
civilised and peaceful life, and with which we were pledged to drink the 
health of our newly-made friends on our way home. It was an affecting 
sight to witness the farewell of the married lady of our party and her 
children to their husband and father. I must say that I felt a con- 
siderable sense of relief when it was over; and after much shaking of 
hands, kind words, and waving of handkerchiefs, our good steeds were 
trotting briskly along, with our mounted escort before and behind us. 
When we had proceeded through an undulating, well-wooded, and beau- 
tiful country about six miles, we had no further need of their protection, 
for we met a number of batteries belonging to General Heintzelman’s 
command coming from the forts around Washington to reinforce General 
Hooker on his march northwards, and we felt secure from bushrangers 
for the remainder of our journey. I distributed the remainder of my 
cigars among our equestrian friends, and we all joined in our sincere 
thanks to them. 

We trotted along over roads far worse than those of the day before, and 
crossed wooden bridges of the rudest architecture. The huge stones and 
the deep ruts in the roads shook our vehicle, and tried its springs and 
wheels severely. There appeared to have been rain in the night near to 
the Potomae, of which we had known nothing in camp. The mud of Vir- 
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ginia has a world-wide reputation. A very diminutive deluge will cause 
its highways and byways to be almost impassable. A German soldier made 
a bad pun on the subject, which found its way into the Washington 
papers. “ Virginia,” said he to his comrades, “is called de moder of 
presidents ; I am sure it is de mudder of us all.” But notwithstanding 
the condition of the high-roads, or “ pikes,” as they are called (though 
there are no gates or tolls), nothing would satisfy our auriga but to try 
that most hazardous of all experiments, a short cut. There was no dis- 
suading him from the rash attempt, which terminated in the following 
result : after driving us through streams where the water all but floated 
the wagon, and also almost literally over hedge and ditch, he at last got 
into a lane where the loose stones were so large and the ruts so deep and 
clogging with their mud that the right hind-wheel, without giving any 
warning, broke down. Cleopatra and myself were seated as we had 
been on the previous day, and were deeply engaged in a discussion of 
the philosophical system of the transcendentalists. She was seated next 
to the wheel which collapsed, and but for the affectionate tenacity with 
which I seized and held her must have fallen from the vehicle, which 
tilted considerably, set the children squalling, but I must say did not in 
the slightest degree alarm the ladies. Cleopatra was calm as a goddess 
in my nervous embrace. There is an astounding recklessness about life 
and limb among “the smartest nation in all creation,” produced perhaps, 
among other causes, by driving at tremendous paces over atrociously 
bad roads. It is shared by the ladies, who contrast favourably with 
their Britannic sisters in their imperturbable coolness and presence of 
mind in times of danger. 

We were at this crisis eight or ten miles from George Town, and 
there was no town or village on the way, and the few farmhouses scat- 
tered sparsely at long intervals which there were gave but little prospect of 
any available vehicle, or, in the lack of that, of any decent accommodation 
for the night for the ladies and children. They, however, walked very 
courageously for the next two miles; and as the iron rim or “tire” of 
the wheel had not fallen off, though two of the spokes had snapped, and 
it was generally much dilapidated, the horses, the driver, B—, and my- 
self managed somehow to get the wagon along at a slow pace until we 
came to a farmhouse. Most fortunately its proprietor had the necessary 
tools for the purpose, and, though not a carriage-builder himself, knew 
enough of carpentering and joining to aid our charioteer (a youth of 
much ingenuity and vast resources) in so strengthening the wheel as to 
make it sufficiently robust to carry us the remainder of our journey. 
The job, however, consumed nearly two hours of our time, then getting 
very precious, for evening was rapidly coming on. The ladies, always 
excepting Cleopatra, who appeared to relish this mishap, were getting 
tired and homesick ; the children were alternately sleeping and crying ; 
and a debate had ensued on the question of getting some dinner, rough 
as it might be, here, or waiting until we reached our destination, which 
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at one time threatened to go to a division, had not the original motion 
been, at my suggestion, withdrawn. We were invited to sit inside the 
farmhouse with the ladies of the establishment while the fractured 
wheel was being cobbled, and I fear we gave great offence by persistently 
declining to do so. It was quite impossible to have done so; as the dirt 
of the house and the offence given to our olfactory nerves on first 
entering it were, fortunately for the reader, quite indescribable. We 
sat under the trees outside, and at last some of the female denizens 
joined us. They were a poor, miserable lot, reminding me forcibly of 
the “poor whites,” or “poor backras,” as the Negroes call them, in the 
West-Indian islands. In the South they are called “white trash.” In 
the midst of their rags and poverty they have the pride of Lucifer. They 
possess a few slaves, whom they lord it over and almost invariably treat 
more cruelly than they are treated on the large plantations. This is 
easily to be accounted for. The Negro shrewdly appreciates the wide 
difference between himself and his wealthy and well-descended owner, 
who is a gentleman; but for “the poor backra” he has a secret and well- 
grounded contempt, which the “little tyrant of his fields’ knows well, 
and therefore rules poor Sambo with a rod of iron. They informed us 
that they had not been long on this place, but had recently purchased 
it; that they had possessed a large house and beautiful farm in Mary- 
land; and they more than insinuated that they were “big bugs,” and 
thought “some pumpkins” of themselves. ‘They would, I think, with a 
little encouragement of their aristocratic pretensions on our part, have 
shortly informed us that they were one of the “ F. F. V.’s,” or “ First 
Families in Virginia.” 

We preferred progress, however, to pedigree; and after paying an 
exorbitant charge to the patrician wheelwright, were again en route, in 
much apprehension as to the durability of our renovated wheel. It bore 
us along, however, over the roughest of roads safe to our destination. 
For the last four or five miles of our drive we skirted the banks of the 
Potomac, where the scenery was picturesque in the highest degree. 
Between seven and eight we arrived in George Town at the residence of 
our fair companions. We parted with mutual congratulations on the 
good fortune of our two days’ adventure ; and Mr. B— and myself, after 
giving a liberal honorarium to our expert charioteer, dismissed our four- 
in-hand, and took the horse-cars into Washington. 

Without the aid of Mr. Stanton, I paid a second and longer visit to 
the army of the Potomac after the battle of Gettysburg, as a relief-agent 
of the Sanitary Commission ; but that excursion ended somewhat disas- 
trously, and I have no space to speak of it here. 
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-By HENRY J. BYRON. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A VERY TENDER PASSION, 


THE first thing in the morning found Horace hurrying towards Litile 
Green Street, with a view to obtaining some clue to the mystery 
of his mother’s disappearance. Soho is rather a lazy neighbourhood, 
being given to late hours; and the Molloys were no exception to the 
rule. Alice Molloy, the eldest daughter, was washing the steps, how- 
ever (before, as she imagined, any of her neighbours were up to see her 
do so), and from that communicative young lady he heard that the 
family were at breakfast ; so he went in, and beheld the group at their 
morning meal, It was not a pleasant sight: childhood, though inno- 
cent, is, very early in the morning, and after abortive ablutionary 
attempts, not so pleasant a sight as when it toddles in spick and span, 
shining as to cheek, and oleaginous as to hair, after dinner, later in the 
day. Mrs. Molloy was gifted with a strong substratum of slovenliness, 
to commence with ; and having a large family, and lodgers, and a hus- 
band who had been supposed to be in a decline any time these thirty 
years, and a house which “would not look neat, whatever you done to 
it,” she did not show to advantage when taken unawares. Horace 
bounced into the room before she had time to take Master Augustus’s 
elbow out of the brown sugar, to snatch the butter from the premature 
clutch of Miss Amelia, or to “show the comb” to the second boy, who 
had apparently come to his breakfast in a limited allowance of clothing. 
Horace was too anxious to notice much of this; and he at once stopped 
Mrs. Molloy’s apologies, and asked where his mother had gone ; 
whether Anne Mages was with her; what was the cause of her leaving ; 
did Mrs. Bentley say any thing, give any reason; and a volley of similar 
inquiries. 

** Well, Mister Orris,” said Mrs. Molloy, with a hurried attempt to 
smoothe her hair with her apron, which was a complete failure,—“ well, 
sir, if you hadn’t ha’ come, all that’s just what I should ha’ come to ast you. 
Of all the strange things as ever happened in this house,—and a many 
strange things has happened in it, as, indeed, what house in London 
has they not; but me having let apartments for so many year, has seen 
things occur, sir, as you would scarcely believe, as you're standing there. 
What with parties coming sudden, and quite taking you back in the mat- 
ter of reference by paying two weeks’ rent in advance, and then turning 
out at the eleventh hour to be refugees, with infernal machines under 
the bed; and then handsome fellows bringing young wives, and going 
abroad and never coming back; and forringors under a cloud, a-sneak- 
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ing out with the sugar-tongs, and then swearing till they’re black in the 
face as they never come up with the tea-things ; and parties taking the 
second-floor with children as contaminates other children, and uses such 
language as the very postman hears it and cries shame,—oh, Mister 
Orris, it’s little as you can guess the troubles a mother like me has 
with lodgings, and a husband as is really a mere tommyton in a house, 
poor fellow! though it’s not his fault; for I knew what it would be 
when he joined them Dromedaries at the Oakley Arms; and—yes, sir, 
(’m a coming to your mar: poor dear! there she come home all in a 
tremble, in a cab,—a thing I never knew her to do,—and her face as 
white as that plate, and a frightened sort of way with her which threw 
poor Mrs. Maggs into almost as great a state as your mar. And then 
she said as she was going away, that I should hear rom her; and she 
offered to pay me the trifle she owed me; but I said, ‘ No,’ I said, and I 
drew myself up, for I was not desirous as money should be mentioned 
under the circumstarnces ; and I said, ‘ No,’ I said, ‘mum ; the trifle be- 
tween usisnot worth a-speaking about. You seem flustered, ma’am?’ And 
indeed she did, and got worse and worse, until by a tremenjous effort she 
seemed to conquer her feclings, like; and me and Mrs. Maggs packed 
up her boxes; and your mar started off in a cab, I don’t know where, 
no more than the child unborn. But that you, Mister Orris, don’t know 
nothing of it—well, it railly do surprise me.” 

Mrs. Molloy, like many of her class, could have continued for any 
given time. She paused now, not for lack of breath, but because her 
watchful eye detected certain depredations by the children, the result of 
their mamma’s attention being temporarily devoted to another object. 
She slapped Miss Amelia, and shook Master Augustus until his teeth 
rattled again, and asked Horace if he would take a cup of tea. “ For, 
indeed,” she added, “you don’t look altogether in the best of ’ealth your- 
self; but I suppose it’s study.” 

“Well, Mrs. Molloy,” said Horace, after rejecting the proffered cup 
of tea with an ill-concealed shudder, “I don’t know what to do.” 

“That’s precisely what I says to Molloy myself last night,” rejoined 
Mrs. M. “* Molloy,’ I says, ‘I don’t know what to do.’ Molloy, along 
of having been late at his Dromedaries, couldn’t give no advice except 
hiccups.” 

“Then, sir,” continued the landlady, “there’s the furniture. I sup- 
pose you’re mar’ll have her furniture sent wherever she’s gone; and [ 
was a-thinking, if you’d no objection, if I was to let the rooms furnished 
until such time as—” 

“Certainly not, ma’am,” replied Horace, with a sudden outburst. 
“You will be kind enough to let no one but the servant into those 
rooms. I will pay for the apartments during my mother’s absence, 
which, I have no doubt, is only temporary.” 

And Horace glared very fiercely at the injudicions Amelia, who 
saluted his observations with an ill-timed grin. 

VOL. XI. U 
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“Oh, very well, Mister Orris,” said Mrs. Molloy, lofty in her turn ; 
“T didn’t mean any think to vex you; only as to your mar coming 
back, she said positively as nothing would induce her to return to Lon- 
don again; that she didn’t care where she went, so long as it was far 
away. And certingly I thought, as she was not rich, and—” 

“The state of my mother’s pecuniary affairs is a matter, Mrs. Molloy, 
on which you must be profoundly ignorant,’”’ replied Horace, with a 
very grand air indeed. “I believe you have never had occasion to ask 
twice for your money ; and if there is any thing owing to tradesmen or 
other people, have the kindness to tell me what it is, and I will dis- 
charge their claims immediately;” and he rattled three-and-sixpence in 
his pocket with the magnificence of a millionnaire. 

The mention of Mrs. Bentley’s pecuniary punctuality was a home- 
thrust the landlady could not resist ; and dismal forebodings that a like 
lodger would possibly never occupy the first-floor floated across her 
mind, and tears, which were not altogether unselfish, rose to her eyes. 

“Yes, Mr. Orris, right you are,” whimpered Mrs. Molloy, “right 
you are, when you say as Mrs. Bentley always paid like a lady, even 
when first she come; and she and Mrs. Maggs didn’t eat together in a 
day as much as would make a meal for my son’Arry. She never run in 
debt a penny; and when she got on, she was downright generous, in a 
kind of way, though she never wasted an ounce of meat, or throw away 
thing, or have the least enjoyment. Many a time has me and Molloy 
talked of taking up a slice of something nice of a Sunday, with our 
respectful duty; but we’ve been afraid, for she was so proud like in 
her way. And Mrs. Maggs told us as she was a-saving and a-scraping 
for her son, which is you, sir; and proud you ought to be of such a 
mother.” 

Mrs. Molloy meant well, but she maddened Horace. With his 
innate pride was mingled so much self-conceit, that it was a difficult 
matter to get on with him without offending him continually. So he 
received the praises of his parent with a very ill grace; and, with a 
severe caution to the mistress of the house to be careful of his mother’s 
furniture, and keep “those children” out of the rooms, he strode up the 
kitchen-stairs, and, slamming the front-door after him, departed. 

“ As ’aughty and as stuck-up a young fellow he’s grown as ever you 
came across, Molloy,” said Mrs. M. to the partner of her bosom, as he 
appeared unshaven and sulky at the breakfast-table, with his regular 
“Dromedary” headache, and the chronic cough in tremendous force. 
“? Aughty and overbearing ; and mark my words, that young gent won't. 
come to no great good.” 

And so the week passed over without a line; but on the eighth or 
ninth day after Mrs. Bentley’s quitting London, a letter came from her, 
dated from a little unknown village in Cornwall; and though it by no 
means made matters clear, it was full of affection and good advice, and 
concluded with a postscript which, as is not unfrequently the case with 
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‘women, contained the gist of the letter. It told Horace that failing 
health and a sudden fright, the effects of which might be permanent, had 
induced her to leave London, and that, by Anne Maggs’s advice, she had 
started off on the spur of the moment, knowing that the least delay 
would have unnerved her and shaken her resolution. She scarcely re- 
ferred to her means of living, but said that she had written to Mr. Stone 
explaining matters, and fully trusted in his assisting her. Altogether, 
the letter was very vague and unsatisfactory; but Horace now knew of 
his mother’s safety ; and as any further anxiety about the affair would 
not in any way mend matters, he folded up the letter with a shrug, and 
determined not to bother himself about it. The separation from his 
mother would, a year before, have been a bitter pang to him ; but during 
that year many changes had taken place in the’sentiments of Mr. Pinto’s 
senior pupil. 


Miss Pinto, though hitherto supposed by her family and friends to 
have been of an unsusceptible nature, had recently given Horace grounds 
for great alarm by exhibiting in her manner towards him an approach 
to tenderness of a most unwelcome nature. He was a handsome young 
man, with a haughty air and a bold look that women liked. His man- 
ner to Mr. Pinto was more that of an equal in years and experience than 
a pupil, and the native snobbishness of the little surgeon grovelled be- 
fore the superior air of the self-important Horace. He had won Mrs. 
Pinto’s heart by writing verses in her album and talking about her fa- 
vourite authors with an air of sham enthusiasm which sat very well upon 
the brilliant youth, and he certainly displayed in his own compositions 
{to which, during the two years of his probation, he had devoted far 
more attention than Mr. Pinto’s) a lively fancy, and a fluency which 
occasionally surprised himself. He had also been delighted by seeing 
some of his lucubrations in print ; and though Pinto would sneer at his 
poetry behind his pupil’s back, Mrs. Pinto, and eventually the daughter, 
gratified him by frequent praise and admiration. He held his tongue 
about the manifold effusions which remorseless editors “returned with 
thanks” or “respectfully declined,” contenting himself with strong 
though inward growls at the stupidity or favouritism exhibited by those 
autocrats ; but he delighted in displaying his published scribbliags, and 
gave himself such a literary air amongst his brother-students at the hos- 
pital, that he was unanimously elected president of the Abernethy Club, 
—a society of youthful savans, who read essays and drank grog and in- 
dulged in science and short pipes over a tobacconist’s shop in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Here he greatly distinguished himself, not so 
much by the soundness of his arguments as the boldness of the theories 
he started, and the “’ercies vein” into which he soared whenever he got 
upon his legs. His essays savoured considerably more of Parnassus 
than the apothecary’s shop ; and though his talents were very generally 
acknowledged, he was universally voted as too great a swell for physic. 
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This was possibly why Miss Pinto cast a loving eye upon him; for she 
had grown a little weary of the one subject in which the circle round 
the family table indulged ad nauseam, and her young heart yearned for 
the sympathy of a soul above medicine; and such a soul had Horace 
Bentley, who despised the drugs, and who lost no opportunity of ridi- 
culing the petty trickery of the profession. 

“A good many pupils vour papa has had in his time, Miss Pinto,” 
observed Horace, as he paced up and down the parlour one evening. 

“Oh, ever so many,” replied the young lady. “The first we had 
was Perkins, and then Fletcher, and then Blundell, and then—oh, yes, 
ever so many!” and Miss Pinto looked hard at Horace, and sighed. 

* What are you sighing for?” asked Horace, with a comically dis- 
turbed expression. 

“ J don’t know,” replied the damsel, with a toss of the foot ; “ only 
I’m sick of life.” 

“Sick of life! and so young!” exclaimed the student. 

Miss Pinto shot a sudden side-glance at him—a quick but searching 
look ; but the student was imperturbable. 

“ And why sick of life with the world before vou?” continued the 
gentleman. 

“ And what of that, Mr. Bentley? what of that, Horace ?” 

There was no reason why she should not call him Horace; but he 
winced at the word considerably. 

“Tt is a pleasure to pour one’s sorrows into somebody's ears,” she 
continued, “ especially when that somebody is sympathetic and kind and 
friendly as you have always been. And I don’t know why; for I know, 
when first you came, [ treated you like all the other pupils, until I found 
how different you were to them—oh, how different!” And Miss Pinto 
looked upwards with » seraphic gaze at the ceiling. 

Horace had never been made love too, and he scarcely knew whether 
to respond or leave the room. He was certainly flattered, but he was 
also decidedly frightened; for there was about the amiability of Miss 
Pinto much that suggested the playfulness of the panther. 

He walked up and down the room without continuing the conversa- 
tion, and longing for an excuse for leaving, but prevented from doing so 
by a strange indescribable something which charmed yet terrified him. 

“You were not angry with my calling you Horace, Mr. Bentley?” 
timidly observed Miss P., after a long and very awkward pause. 

* Angry!” replied Horace ; “of course not. T—a—I wish you would 
always call me Horace; it’s more friendly.” 

“Still, you never call me Priscilla; and vet we have known each 
other a long time.” 

The idea of calling Miss Pinto Priscilla! The privilege appeared to 
carry with it a positive importance. 

“Call you Priscilla, Miss Pinto!” he rejoined. “ What would your 
papa say?” 
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“ Papa, indeed !’’ sneered the lady, with a short scornful laugh. 

The curl of the lip and the expression of contempt with which this 
last remark was accompanied greatly charmed Horace, who utterly 
despised the doctor, and was delighted to find his sentiments were 
shared by Priscilla. Indeed, the perpetual bickerings between that 
young lady and her father had recently resulted in a grand _ battle 
royal, and Mr. Pinto had used very strong language to his daughter, 
which was in the highest degree ungrateful ; for she had been for years 
the mainstay of the establishment, and, with the one drawback of 
temper, as dutiful a daughter as any in Bloomsbury. ‘Then it was that 
Horace began to feel a certain pity for harshly-treated Miss Pinto; and 
when the sympathies of very young men are enlisted in the cause of a 
suffering damsel, and the suffering damsel in question gratefully accepts 
the consolation, and smiles her thanks through her tears, the case of the 
very young man stands considerable risk of becoming desperate. Now, 
it was really a touching sight upon the evening in question, when poor 
Priscilla—after another pause, more awkward if possible than the former 
one—suddenly burst into a violent fit of crying, and sobbed away into 
her handkerchief as if her heart would break. Horace looked very 
foolish, as men always do when women cry and you don’t know what 
for; and he stammered out some words of consolation, and flushed and 
palpitated, and thought he had never seen Priscilla’s hair look as pretty 
or her hands so white before. And as he grew emboldened, he strung 
his consolatory sentences together with more coherency; and he was re- 
warded by observing Miss Pinto become gradually calmer. And she held 
out her hand to him with a grateful smile, and said she was a stupid 
creature; but she was in low spirits, for every body was against her. 

It was a very white hand and very soft, and it returned Horace’s — 
grasp with a decided pressure ; and he found himself’ addressing her in 
a low tone, and calling her Priscilla, before he was aware of what he 
was doing. The result was, that two minutes’ tears completely dissolved 
the old formality between them; and a casual intruder might have taken 
them for brother and sister, only that brothers and sisters don’t sit 
hand in hand; and we must admit that Horace held Miss Pinto’s little 
white paw very much longer than he need have done. 

“ Been crying, eh?” broke out the doctor, as he entered the parlour 
and fell on to his dinner, which had been kept for him, for he had been 
detained with a patient. “ Been crying, eh’ Do you good, and soften 
that confounded bad temper of yours.” 

“Pa, you're downright brutal to me, you are,” replied Priscilla, with 
a side-glance at Horace, who was bursting with indignation at Pinto’s 
ill-timed bearishness. 

“Yes, sir,” exclaimed the impetuous pupil; “yes, sir, I do think 
that Priscilla—Miss Pinto—has great cause of complaint ; it’s very hard 
for a young lady who does so much for every body, when her own father 
turns against her.” 
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“T tell you what, sir: I think you’re an insolent puppy; and I'll 
thank you not to interfere in matters that don’t concern you,” rejoined 
the doctor, with fury in his purple countenance. An appealing glance 
from the injured heroine stopped Horace’s indignant reply; and he left 
the apartment with a withering look for the doctor, and one for the 
young lady which was sufficiently expressive to carry with it comfort. 
and consolation. 


Cuaprer VII. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS BACK, 


AND now we must ask the reader to go back with us to a period 
thirty-five years anterior to the date of our last chapter,—back to the days 
when Gideon Munro farmed some two hundred acres of as intractable 
land as ever disappointed the hopes of the agriculturist. Candlish Farm- 
house was snug enough, embowered in a nest of fir-trees, picturesque, 
and old-fashioned ; but the land that went with it was unremunerative 
property, and Gideon Munro found it bitter hard to make both ends 
meet. A cold, stern man was Munro, generally unpopular from his austere 
manner and by no means hospitable nature. He had been a widower for 
many years, and evil report had settled that his wife had died from a 
broken heart, the result of perpetual neglect and unkindness from her 
husband. There was little foundation for this belief, for nothing was 
known of Munro’s antecedents. He had taken the farm on the failure 
of the last tenant, who had struggled, and starved, and pinched, and 
drunk himself into bankruptcy and consumption, as more than one of 
his predecessors had done before him. And Gideon Munro certainly 
achieved wonders, considering the ungrateful nature of the property. 
Nobody, however, knew where he came from, and Gideon was not the 
sort of person to force family matters upon his acquaintance. He was 
a brusque “ three-cornered” kind of man, with a determined mouth and 
a settled frown; and his manners, though scarcely rude, were chilling 
and repellent. At the farmers’ ordinary on market-days he was invariably 
looked upon as a wet blanket ; and when he rose to depart, a sigh of re- 
lief would escape from more than one overcharged agrarian bosom. He 
was a stanch Churchman, and never missed sitting in his pew, with his 
cold eye fixed on the clergyman, and he gave the responses in a loud, hard 
manner, like an automaton. He was not a liberal master, but he paid 
to the day. In the worst year of his tenancy, when every thing went 
wrong, Gideon Munro asked for no time from his landlord or any one 
else, but rattled to the agent’s door in his creaking old gig, and pulled 
out his greasy notes without a murmur. Not that in managing his farm 
he indulged in any new-fangled fancies, or exhibited any desire to go out 
of the beaten track. Agriculture had not commenced in those days to 
take the gigantic strides it has done of late years; and the appearance 
of a steam thrashing-machine would have sent a village into convulsions. 
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But had Science attempted to talk to Gideon Munro, he would have 
sneered at her; for those who saw most of him boldly stated that he 
believed in nothing, notwithstanding his two visits to the parish-church 
each Sunday. He set about his work in a mechanical and uncom- 
promising manner ; and it was the general remark that Munro and his 
farmer’s men did more in a short time than any of the neighbouring. 
folks. Early and late he was at his labour; taking no pleasure ; seldom 
going down into the little town of Deddington, save on market-days ; 
reading nothing but the county paper, and that at rare intervals and for 
a very short time ; paying his way in an honest, straightforward manner ; 
seeking to harm no one, keeping his tongue quiet, and interfering in no- 
body’s business save his own,—and yet with all this shunned by nearly 
all who came across him, and earning no kind and friendly word from 
a single soul. He had a son, who was something between a copying- 
clerk and a messenger, in a big town far away; and a little adopted 
daughter, who was the one bright ray of sunshine in his dismal home. 
Lily Munro—for she bore his name, though she was no relation—had 
been left by her widowed mother, an old friend of the late Mrs. Munro, 
whilst she went to London upon business. By a coach-accident the poor 
woman lost her life; and as no friends came forward to take the child, 
the Munros found themselves burdened with an addition to their family 
circle. Lily was a mere child when her new-found mother died; and 
her winning ways and playful prattle had so charmed her chilling foster- 
father, that he seemed now to take pleasure in no society save hers; and 
in proportion to his boundless affection for the little girl, Gideon Munro 
became more cold and hard in his manner to the outer world. It seemed, 
indeed, as if he could think of nothing but his delicate little fair-haired 
Lily. Nothing was too good for her, for in his eyes she was the acme 
of childish perfection. He could never bear to be without her; even 
when he went about his farming business, he would always have Lily 
holding on by his coat-skirts, or clasping his strong large hand. In his 
gig on market-days she would very frequently appear; and the surest 
way to win a smile from the flinty-faced farmer was to praise the blue 
eyes and glossy hair of his little charge. As she grew up, he taught her 
all he could, and then engaged a governess from Deddington ; for he set 
his face against girl-schools, and wouldn’t hear of the Misses Minks’s 
Academy for Young Ladies at any price. Lily was to be a lady, but she 
was to be educated under his own eye; no one else was to interfere. 
And indeed no one else did, for the little Lily gave herself such airs of 
importance, that the neighbours would smile at her manner in derision, 
and ill-conditioned children would pull faces at her over the pew-backs 
in church, and greatly incense the young lady, who would sncer in quite 
an old-fashioned and full-grown manner very amusing to witness. This 
was all lost upon Gideon, who considered his adopted child perfection, 
and who never put a pound into the Deddington Bank without a satis- 
factory feeling that he was adding to the tiny fortune of the little girl. 
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When his great raw-boned son came home for a holiday (at the rarest 
intervals), and strove to make himself agreeable to the little mistress of 
the house, Gideon would look on with a strange contemptuous smile at 
the awkward attempts of his boorish boy, but mapped out in his own 
mind a pleasant future for the pair nevertheless. In imagination he saw 
John married to Lily, though it still seemed to him a shame that such 
a fairy should become a farmer’s wife; and perhaps he saw himself in 
the chimney-corner, with little grandchildren about his knee; and he 
thought of the temptations of the world, and breathed a sigh of relief 
to think that Lily, shut up in the farmhouse like the maidens in the grim 
castles of old, was beyond the reach of errant knights and ill-intentioned 
marauders. Though Lily had no opportunity for practice, it was evident 
that in her disposition there was the foundation of a flirt. Young John 
she led a fearful life during the first holiday he enjoyed,—if enjoyment 
be the word to apply to a brief season of mingled affection and snubbing ; 
and on his next visit, when he was big and broken-voiced, and given to 
blushing, Lily was so demure and on her dignity, that Gideon trembled 
for the consequences, and begged her in beseeching terms to treat her 
brother more amiably. The reply of the damsel was characteristic in the 
extreme : 

“Oh,” she said, with a little toss of her fair ringlets, “if he’s my 
brother, it’s a different matter.” 

And from that moment poor John was called “brother” much more 
frequently than he liked ; for he had arrived at that age when, as the 
Laureate expresses it, “a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love ;” but it is not love of a fraternal nature by any means—indeed, 
sisters about this time are generally treated with supreme contempt, 
the lads of the family wondering how on earth fellows can admire them. 
Still, a kind of engagement seemed to be tacitly recognised ; and Gideon 
spoke of Lily to inquiring neighbours as booked,—thereby, as he 
supposed, putting her beyond the aim of the admiring youth of the 
surrounding district. 

Had Gideon Munro not been blinded by his overwhelming love for 
Lily, he would have seen in a thousand trifling acts the evidence of a 
wilful, capricious disposition. But he loved her so absorbingly, so 
intensely, that he saw nothing but a pretty blue-cyed girl who was 
perfection. He shut himself almost completely from the rest of the 
world, and devoted every moment of his leisure to Lily. She read to 
him the county paper, dwelling with evident gusto on the doings of the 
aristocracy, in whose movements it was plain she took the greatest 
interest ; she droned out with childish monotony o!d standard stories 
and historical tales ; but these, as she grew older, were cashiered as dull 
and bygone, and made way for more modern fiction, which was not in 
(rideon’s style, but which he hadn’t the heart to stop, for it evidently 
delighted Lily. He noticed that those novels which dealt with noble 
names and great people pleased her most, and it was, he imagined, an 
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evidence of that refined taste which is innate in the bosom of the truly 
gentle. A stirring tale of domestic trials she would toss aside ; but any 
volume which blossomed in every page with Montmorencis and Caven- 
dishes and Delameres would be devoured with greedy intensity, and 
the dukes and marquises and noble lords and ladies would be descanted 
upon the next morning at breakfast-time with an enthusiasm that was 
at least genuine, and which highly amused the sober farmer. Had 
Gideon Munro viewed that girl aright, he would have seen her chafe 
under the cold, dull routine of her solitary life ; he would have noticed 
the ill-concealed contempt with which she listened to his farm-news, to 
the unexciting description of the dinner at Deddington, to the denun- 
ciations of the incendiary who had fired Farmer Willoughby’s stacks. 
He would have seen how she flushed up when Sir Philip Lurcher of 
Mudriff and his family were alluded to, and when he said * there would 
be a power of grand London folks at Mudriff that week, and there 
wouldn’t be room in the family-pew for all of ’em, if what he heard was 
true, though those fine town-people didn’t trouble church much, he 
fancied.” 

Mudriff, a tine old mansion near to Munro's farm, was full of grand 
company, not the least noticeable amongst whom was Lord Glenburn, 
who in those days had not come into his title, but was known to the 
world as the Honourable Thomas George Adolphus Gripner, and to 
his more intimate acquaintances as ‘Treacherous Tom. Some College 
freak in which he had rather dishonourably let a friend come in for all 
the disgrace had stamped him with the unpleasant title,—one, however, 
he seemed very little ashamed of, and which his companions applied to 
him continually with no fear for the consequences. ‘The Honourable 
Tom was young ; but he had begun life very early, and having the 
brilliant example before him of a bad father who had incited him from 
his most youthful days to acts of lawlessness and vice, he was prepared for 
a glorious career, and determined to carry the family name through life 
unstained by any pusillanimous wavering and repentance, and in utter 
detiance of decorum. It speaks ill for the good sense of society when 
one is obliged to admit that the Honourable Tom’s reputation was his 
strong point. But so it was; he was looked upon as a gay young 
fellow, who would have his fling, like his father before him ; and though 
the maternal eye watched him very carefully, the maternal sense of self- 
respect seldom stepped in to prevent his contaminating with his presence 
the young, the good, and the pure. 

We live in better times now ; and though Vice may drive its brougham 
in the parks, and flaunt it unblushingly with the noblest and the 
proudest, the Honourable Tom Gripners of to-day find themselves more 
frequently cut than courted. When this young patrician caught sight 
of Lily’s face at church, he stared with undisguised admiration. Lily, 
who had experienced the greatest difficulty in keeping her eyes off the 
Lurchers’ pew, felt that he was staring at her ; and the colour mounted 
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to her face, and her heart palpitated violently, and she scarcely knew 
whether to be pleased or alarmed. 

(rideon had engaged a new maid to attend to Miss Lily; for that 
capricious damsel could not bear the red-elbowed, noisy Deborah who 
had been time out of mind Gideon’s general servant, but who certainly 
had a violent manner of flopping down plates and dishes, and a habit of 
joining in the conversation which even Gideon had silently objected to 
for some years. So poor plain Deborah was sent about her business, 
and pretty Jane Glossop—a smart servant, who had been in London— 
was engaged in her place. Jane knew one or two of the servants at Sir 
Philip Lurcher’s; and be sure the reputation of the handsome young 
visitor lost nothing on its way to the ear of Lily. He was the most 
audacious and daring and reckless and extravagant and handsome young 
gentleman in the world; no lady could resist him; he was a Don Juan, 
a gay Lothario, a lady-killer on the most extensive scale ; revelling in 
riches, heir to a great title and estates, yet as affable to his inferiors as 
if they had been his equals; and, in short, he was perfection to the 
maid-servant mind. Lily and Jane Glossop talked at all opportunities 
of the Honourable Tom; and the subject never wearied them. The 
young aristocrat, on his side, had not been idle. He had pumped his 
man Midgely about Lily’s station and surroundings; and the character 
he received of Gideon Munro was not one to encourage him in the idea 
that his presence would be welcome at the farm. But fortune favours 
the bold; and it so happened that one morning young Gripner, being 
tired of the slow society of Mudriff, and feeling his hand somewhat too- 
shaky for shooting,—for he had been up rather late, and though a mere 
lad, he could drink with the best-seasoned topers,—had strolled out 
through the park-gates, and was enjoying a cigar on the Deddington 
Road, as Gideon Munro came driving past in his high-wheeled, shaky 
old chaise. ‘The extreme looseness of one of the wheels had escaped the 
eye of the farmer, and a sudden bump over a large stone sent the whole 
affair to the ground. Gideon fell heavily; and the old horse, after 
rattling on a few yards, pulled up with the remainder of the disjointed 
vehicle. The Honourable Tom flung his cigar into the hedge, and 
hastened to the assistance of Gideon, who seemed badly hurt, and who 
could scarcely crawl to the lodge. The young gentleman was all atten- 
tion; he sent his own man for the doctor, and superintended the con- 
veyance of Munro to his home with never-ceasing watchfulness and 
care, bidding him cheer up the while in a friendly manner that surprised 
the farmer, who groatted out occasional thanks with a rough air of gra- 
titude and civility. Gideon’s fall had been a bad one, and he was ill for 
a long time. During this period the Honourable Tom haunted the farm. 

We have spoken of Lily’s love of admiration, of her innate co- 
quettishness ; and we have said that the heir to the Glenburn barony 
was selfish, wilful, and vicious. No need to dwell upon dark details ; 
no need to recapitulate the old bad story. The noble youth tempted 
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her away from her home, from the father who was more than a 
father to her; and the day that brought Gideon the intelligence that 
he was now in a fair way to recover, also brought him the news of 
his adopted child’s departure. That with this bitter blow he should 
still have lived was a matter of wonder to all who saw him. His mad 
ravings made the listeners shudder; and the fit, having passed, left 
him a weakened, shrunk, and broken-hearted man, so aged, so changed, 
that he was scarcely recognisable as the once stern and upright Gideon 
Munro, who had lifted the little Lily on to the seat at church, and 
gently smoothed her golden hair as she turned over the big pages of his 
Prayer-Book. He would see scarcely any body, and he seldom spoke. 
Had not his son John returned, and with the assistance of an intelligent 
farm-servant taken the management of affairs, every thing would have 
been left at a standstill. 

More than a year passed away in this sad and thriftless style. The 
winter time came round; and one night, as Gideon sat staring at the 
fire, Jane Glossop came into the kitchen, with her eyes red from crying, 
and trembling terribly. She had learnt the news of her late mistress’s 
death abroad ; and she broke it to Gideon with a genuine pathos that was 
very touching, in a homely manner that made the narration more heart- 
rending to that poor old man. As the tale of gradual neglect and finally 
desertion reached its climax, a terrible look shot from the glistening eyes 
of Gideon Munro, and he grasped his son’s hand like a vice. Henodded 
at Jane, who guessed that he wished to be left alone with John ; and she 
went from the room, to sob in real grief in Lily’s little chamber. John 
had loved Lily well, and had noticed the many weak points of her cha- 
racter with alarm. But he was a strange young man, and her departure, 
though it had struck him deeply, had not produced the visible effect 
that it had on the heartbroken Gideon. When he thought of it—and 
he thought of it much—a tightening of the lips and a strange evil look 
in the eye would have been all that was apparent to the casual observer. 
But there was a dogged hatred at his heart for the man who had robbed 
him of his intended wife ; and he would sit by his father of an evening, 
aiming short fierce little blows at the crackling log, morosely weaving 
his small schemes of revenge, for which he was content to wait until 
such time as he could glut his vengeance in his own fashion. 

By the dying embers on that December night the pallid John Munro 
swore an oath, dictated by his father; an oath that he would devote his 
life to one object—revenge upon the seducer, the murderer, of Lily; that. 
he would strike the nobleman a deadly blow, one that should cover him 
with a shame that would blight and utterly destroy him; that he would 
leave no plan untried, no stone unturned, for this one object; that the 
blow should come at a time when the world was smiling on the villain, 
when any disgrace would bring destruction with it, and when the joy of 
the preceding moments should add an extra pang to the crushing agony 
of the terrible exposure. 
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In the autumn of that year the Honourable Tom Gripner engaged as 
body-servant a remarkably smart young man, who called himself Led- 
bitter, but who had previously been known by the name of Munro. The 
Honourable Tom was not aware of that fact, never having seen him at 
Candlish Farm. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


HER LADYSHIP’s FIRST REBUFF. 


“ LEDBITTER,” said Lord Glenburn to his valet one evening,—* [ed- 
bitter, how is it you have contrived to vex her ladyship ?” 

“ Really, my lord,” replied the valet, “I can’t say. I have scarcely 
exchanged a dozen sentences with her ladyship in my life, and those 
have simply related to commonplace matters. I have invariably treated 
her ladyship with due respect; and I am not generally in the habit of 
making enemies.” 

“Enemies !” laughed his lordship scornfully. ‘“ You don’t suppose 
Lady Glenburn is your enemy, man; that is too absurd ;” and Lord 
Glenburn tied his white neckerchief with ingenious rapidity, and sur- 
veyed his features in the glass, displaying his white teeth, and smooth- 
ing his eyebrows with an air of extreme self-complacency. 

“JT am not aware, my lord, that I have ever said any thing down- 


stairs that can have reached her ladyship’s ear—any thing disparaging, 
I mean,” observed Ledbitter reflectively. 

“No, of course not,” rejoined his master, with a sharp suspicious 
side-glance ; “of course not. Why, you know nothing.” 

“No, my lord, certainly not ; I know nothing whatever disparaging 


” 


—of her ladyship ;’ and Ledbitter’s pause before “of her ladyship,” 
though the slightest imaginable, was not without its significancy. 

“Confound it, sir,” said Glenburn; “of course you don’t; her lady- 
ship’s unknown to you, quite unknown.” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Ledbitter; “her ladyship is unknown to 
me, along with the rest of the world;” and he folded up a waistcoat with 
extreme care. 

It was Ledbitter’s peculiarity that he could be exceedingly insolent 
in the politest manner. In a war of words his master was no match for 
him. Each knew this, and disagreements were rare between them. 
But women upset every thing. Glenburn was nettled at a rude innu- 
endo affecting his wife, though he would have passed over any quantity 
of sneers levelled at himself. 

** And whose business, I should like to know, is it who and what my 
wife was before I married her? Do you suppose [ care for the opinion 
of the world? You know I despise it. But mark my words, Ledbitter: 
the man who pokes his nose into my family concerns must expect to 
have it pulled. My hand doesn’t shake too much for a saw-handle ; and 
if you ever hear of a word being spoken against your mistress, so much 
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as a whisper against her fair fame, or even a sneer at the doubtfulness 
of her antecedents, tell me, and I’ll thank you.” 

Glenburn ground his teeth as he said this, and concluded his dress- 
ing in a fierce and jerky manner, flinging about the combs and brushes 
and toilet ornaments, and cursing every thing, 

“Tm sure, my lord,” blandly remarked the valet, as he moved about 
the room with noiseless step, picking up and putting away the scattered 
garments, and handing his master every thing required with a dexterity 
and calmness that would have been a study for most servants,—“ I’m sure, 
my lord, I have never heard but one sentiment—admiration, the greatest 
admiration, for Lady Glenburn. Servants to a certain extent perpetuate 
their master’s opinion; the drawing-room sentiment is generally the 
servants’-hall sentiment; and wherever I go, I hear nothing but compli- 
mentary remarks upon the grace and beauty of her ladyship.” 

“Yes,” smilingly replied Glenburn, breaking through all social 
harriers, —* yes ; she’s a deuced fine woman, isn’t she ?” 

“Your lordship always had excellent taste in such matters,” re- 
marked the valet with a smirk; “and whatever her ladyship’s family—” 

“Don’t allude to her ladyship’s family; that’s my affair. You know 
a good deal, my friend; but who my lady was you will never know, so 
never allude to the subject ; or if you do, Ledbitter, in spite of every 
thing, I—I—shall—”’ 

“Yes, my lord,” quietly interposed the valet, with an evil half-smile 
about his lip. 

“Why, I—TI shall take it as d—d ungrateful, meddling, and dis- 
graceful of you,” replied the peer; and he burst out of the room in a 
passion. 

Mr. Ledbitter set about putting the room to rights, indulging in a 
low, humming whistle the while, and mentally resolving by no means to 
profit by his master’s caution. On the contrary, the evident irritation 
exhibited by Lord Glenburn upon the subject simply served to whet 
the curiosity of the valet, who felt his own position secure notwithstand- 
ing Lady Glenburn’s dislike to him, and Mrs. Gaunt’s very evident 
animosity. As his lordship went down to dinner, the valet went out for 
his evening walk. He had never been in the habit of going out at this 
hour; but for the last fortnight he had sallied forth regularly at the 
same time ever since the memorable night at the Mauleverer Head. 
Cook said she believed a lady was in the case ; but Mr. Ledbitter replied, 
with the air of a preux chevalier, that were he susceptible, he should not 
require to seek the society of ladies away from the particular house in 
which he had the honour and happiness to reside. Where could Mr. 
Ledbitter go every evening, then ? 


“ He is plotting against me, I’m sure of it,” said Mrs. Gaunt to Lady 
Glenburn, who was having her hair tortured by a French lady’s-maid, 
preparatory to heading her husband’s table at a grand dinner-party. 
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Mrs. Gaunt was admitted to her mistress’s presence at all times, and 
was sometimes closeted with her for the hour together. She was sitting 
now in the queenly presence, much to the annoyance of Fifine, who 
hated the grim housekeeper, but who, from her extreme ignorance of 
the English language, and indeed of every thing save hair-dressing, 
was not felt to be an incumbrance when the mistress and her confidential 
servant were conversing. 

“He is plotting against me, that Ledbitter, ’ll take my affidavy,” 
said the housekeeper, shaking her head, and making a vice of her large 
mouth. “I’m sure he hates me, for he’s so civil. I didn’t suspect him 
as long as he gave himself airs and pooh-poohed me ; but since he’s been 
so precious polite, I know he’s a motive.” 

“Well, I can’t help thinking you give yourself needless alarm,” re- 
plied her ladyship. ‘ Besides, suppose he does hate you, what does it 
signify? But I'll soon settle the matter; he shall leave. I'll speak to 
Lord Glenburn about it this evening.” 

“Lord Glenburn won’t part with him, you'll see. Lord Glenburn’s 
afraid of him. I haven’t watched the pair for nothing. They’re as thick 
as thieves.” 

Mrs. Gaunt’s simile was not refined, but it may be said to have met 
the case. This her ladyship discovered shortly; for when she sailed down 
into the drawing-room, she found her husband pacing the floor, with an 
angry cloud upon his brow, which, however, gradually vanished as he 
viewed the elegant figure and richly-tasteful toilette of his handsome 
wife. 

She advanced with both hands, radiant and blooming, looking even 
younger than she really was, and with a pleasant consciousness of her 
own beauty that was very charming to behold. Glenburn loved this 
woman more than he had ever loved woman yet. There was a simplicity 
about her which she still retained, though the artificiality of the life she 
was leading would have destroyed it in most people,—a simplicity which 
was delightful, especially in the eyes of men, though many ladies sneered 
at it, and said it was assumed, At all events, it was very welcome to 
Glenburn, who had passed his existence amongst any thing but simple 
people, and who had grown weary of the forced smartness, the strained 
repartee, and the flashy attempts at wit indulged in by the ladies who 
had formed the female society at the foreign watering-places where he had 
for some years spent his life. He told his wife that her simplicity was 
one of her greatest charms, and she was sensible enough to cultivate this 
attractive feature in her character. There were few things Glenburn 
would not have done, few trials he would not have gladly undergone, to 
make this handsome lady his wife. The fact that she would make a 
splendid vis 2 vis at his dinner-table; that when she went through the 
lobby of the Opera the longing dandies would make andible notes of 
admiration ; that when she drove round the Park at his side the great 
world would stare with envy at him,—this had little to do with the 
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motive prompting him to share with her his title. The motive was love, 
—love more genuine, and with a nearer approach to purity and honour, 
than had ever caused his heart to throb, or kept him awake in the night. 
Every previous passion of his life sunk into mean and pitiful insignifi- 
cance in comparison with this one. He married her; and as he heard 
her praises buzzed about on all sides,—her simple, winning manners, her 
beauty, her taste, her condescension,—he experienced a thrill he had 
perhaps never known before ; and he sighed bitterly when he remembered 
he was no longer young, and gazed at the dark deceptive gloss of his 
large whiskers in the glass with a rueful expression highly touching. 

“My dearest Kate,” said his lordship, holding her at arms’ length, 
“you look more beautiful than ever. As I look at you, I feel there is 
scarcely any thing in the world I could refuse you.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Then I have a favour to ask of you, and you must 
grant it; I say you must!” And her ladyship shook an alabaster finger 
at her husband, with a playful assumption of power. 

“Come, then, make your request; we are good-tempered, and rapt 
in admiration, and our favourite sultana may command us,” replied Lord 
Glenburn, sinking back into a couch. 

“Then,” said his wife, with a timid droop of the eyes,—“ then oblige 
me by sending away Mr. Ledbitter.” 

Lord Glenburn’s brow grew suddenly dark, and her ladyship’s colour 
fled from her cheeks at the sight. When Glenburn had this: bad look 
upon him, his appearance completely changed; and the countenance 
which a minute ago might have passed muster as good-looking,—even 
handsome,—would now have formed a fitting model for the face of a 
fiend. He had of late almost lost this look, which had at one time been 
habitual with him; for a long course of selfish gratification, and con- 
tinued absence of heavy annoyances, had chased the evil cloud from his 
brow. But a sudden and strong vexation brought it back again in all 
its old deformity; and well might her ladyship shrink from her husband 
when he strode towards her, his hands clenched, and his eyes glowing 
with uncontrolled rage : 

“ Lady Glenburn,” he said, in slow, measured accents,—“ Lady Glen- 
burn, so long as you continue beneath my roof, you will please to cease 
all mention of Mr. Ledbitter. You and Mrs. Gaunt have, for some 
absurd cause or other, taken a dislike to my valet. Learn from me, 
madam, that your likes or dislikes in that quarter are immaterial ; and 
also distinctly understand that Mr. Ledbitter was in my confidence be- 
fore you were born, and those who offend my valet insult me.” 

The visitors at Portman Square that evening remarked on leaving 
that Lady Glenburn hadn’t seemed herself at all ; and as for Glenburn, 
he was evidently relapsing into his old ill-humour and devotion to the 
bottle. 

“T will never mention the fellow’s name to him again; I thought I 
should have died from fright when he glowered at me, and spoke so de- 
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liberately and so dreadfully,” said her ladyship, as Mrs. Gaunt sat with 
her whilst she took off her fine dress and jewels that night. 

* Ah,” said the iron housekeeper, “he won’t talk like that to me; 
and if it’s war to the knife, woe betide that pale-faced valet, with his 
false smile and his velvet tread, for I'll carry my object yet.” And Mrs. 
Gaunt, with her strong long limbs, looked as if she could have carried 
any thing. 

* You leave Mrs. Gaunt alone, Ledbitte,” said Glenburn, in thick 
accents, to the valet (who had returned some time from that mysterious 
walk ont), “and she'll leave vou alone. ’Tall events, her ladyship don’t 
bear you any an—anmosty.” 

Mr. Ledbitter smiled. 


CHarrer IX. 


IN WHICH HORACE ACTS VERY RASHLY, 


Miss Pinro having hooked her fish, was not the kind of angler to 
let it go. Horace found himself her lover in no time. It was to be 
kept from “ Pa,” of course ; but Mrs. Pinto, who was charmed at having 
any thing to do that was romantic, looked down upon the pair with a 
benign expression, and maintained such a distant manner to Horace in 
the presence of her husband, that it was perfectly extraordinary even 
that obtuse person didn’t suspect something. But he didn’t. Pris- 


cilla’s conduct underwent so marvellous a change, her face became so 
permanently radiant, her voice lost so much of its normal harshness, 
that the doctor was content to take matters as he found them; and, as 
it always did and always will take two to quarrel, Mr. Pinto found his 
home pleasanter than it had been for some time. The stuck-up senior 
pupil, too, became more amenable, and didn’t contradict his master 
upon abstruse points forgotten for many years by the doctor, but: still 
fresh in his own lecture-crammed brain ; nor did he indulge in mmseemly 
satire, or stimulate the other pupil to open rebellion; or, in short, 
commit any of the acts of insubordination which had rendered him 
detestable in the eyes of Mr. Pinto. No; every thing was changed: he 
was chatty, agreeable, deferential ; listened to the dull old anecdotes of 
the doctor’s youthful escapades ; told him that the leading physician at 
the hospital had inquired very kindly after him, and observed that a 
cleverer man had never passed the college than dear old Archer: and 
the result was, that the family circle became quite pleasant, and Horace 
found himself getting fonder of Priscilla and less anxious about his 
mother every day. 

Mr. Mortimer Jenkins, consequently, came down upon them like a 
bombshell. 

Mr. Mortimer Jenkins was a young doctor from the Pottery dis- 
tricts, with a spare thousand or two, and a strong distaste for the 
class of patients peculiar to his native county. Mr. M. J. longed for 
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a London practice, and had advertised in a medical journal for one. 
The advertisement caught Pinto’s eye ; and as he had scraped together 
a fair sum, and was becoming rather tired of his business, he was in- 
duced to reply ; and thus the bombshell. Mr. Jenkins saw the practice, 
and didn’t care much about it; he also saw Priscilla, and became en- 
amoured. He came to tea on Monday, he dropped in to dinner on 
Tuesday, treated Mrs. and Miss Pinto to the play on Wednesday, paid 
a long visit on Thursday, returned home on Friday, and, from his dis- 
tant surgery in Staffordshire, sent up a proposal of marriage for Pris- 
cilla, making his purchase of the practice contingent upon her accept- 
ance of his hand, upon Saturday. Miss Pinto had gone to the play 
under protest. Horace growled as she passed him on her way to the 
dusky old brougham, and she threw an appealing glance at him which 
would have touched a Stoic. She was the slave of circumstances ; 
besides, she had never seen Macready. Be sure Horace was in the 
theatre as well, and that he watched Mr. Jenkins much more than 
Macbeth. When the Staffordshire surgeon pointed out the characters 
to Priscilla in the bill (generally incorrectly), Horace could have seized 
a seat and flung it at him; and when the heartless damsel smiled and 
listened attentively to his explanations or critical remarks, the enraged 
student bit his nails, and ground his heel against the flooring, with the 
maddening feeling of a first jealousy. Poor Jenkins was perfectly 
unconscious of the pair of gleaming eyes that shot their fiery glances at 
him from the slips. He was a well-meaning, inoffensive, freckly young 
man, with very pale-blue eyes, and was what people call “very clever 
in his profession,”"—which, nine times out of ten, is a gentle way of ad- 
mnitting he is a noodle out of it; a simple-minded, honest fellow, who 
had treated silly old Mrs. Pinto and her daughter from the purest 
motives of good-nature. The play at last was over,—it was interminable, 
thought Horace,—and the trio left the theatre and returned to Blooms- 
bury. Macbeth was not a favourite play of Mrs. Pinto’s; there was 
no “sentiment” in it. Romeo and Juliet was her pet, and she didn’t 
care who knew it. Mrs. Pinto, like very many exceedingly common- 
place people, ventured the most ordinary opinions with a noble reckless 
disregard of the consequences, and may be said to have expressed all 
her little wishy-washy sentiments in italics. Priscilla didn’t care much 
for the play; for the sanguinary tone of the drama was unpleasantly 
suggestive of the shop. As for Jenkins, he confined his criticisms to 
the surgical aspect of the case, and to remarking, en passant, that the 
pink gash on Banquo’s throat was of too superficial a nature to prove 
fatal, and strongly objected to the death of Macbeth, which, he de- 
clared, was brought about by a thrust which was, under the circum- 
stances, really anatomically impossible. Horace found them discuss- 
ing these appetising details over a snug little hot supper, at which 
banquet’ he sat down very much like the proverbial skeleton, and 
watched his Priscilla with a morbid gloom. That matter-of-fact young 
VOL, XI, x 
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Jady was very hungry, and was by no means inclined to lose her supper. 
So she threw a loving look at Horace (who received it scornfully), and 
took another mutton cutlet. On the Thursday—thanks to a dreadful 
scene with Horace—Priscilla received the visit of Mr. Jenkins coldly. 
Mrs. Pinto threw out hints for the Lady of Lyons, but they were not 
taken ; and the Staffordshire practitioner took his leave, heavy and sick 
at heart, his sudden passion greatly augmented by the distant behaviour 
of its object. On Saturday came the proposal; and Pinto sent for his 
daughter. 

“Well, Priscilla, by Jove, you know, eh? odd, very odd, ain’t it?” 
stammered the surgeon, scarcely knowing how to begin. 

“T don’t see that it’s so very odd,” replied Priscilla. 

“You've had a letter, as well as me, eh?” asked the parent. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve had a declaration, as they call it,” replied Priscilla, 
with a half-scornful laugh. 

“Well,” observed Pinto, “it’s remarkably sudden; but I like people 
to make up their minds soon. The shilly-shallying system’s out of date. 
Hit the nail on the head—that’s my motto. He’s made a capital bid for 
the practice—a ca-pi-tal bid.” 

Priscilla delighted in the whole business. She had always sneered 
at her mother’s sentimental proclivities ; and this piece of romance was 
something so new to her, that she greatly enjoyed the misery of her situ- 
ation. She had always pooh-poohed such nonsense; and here she was 
a heroine in spite of herself. Here was the workaday, commonplace 
Bloomsbury atmosphere suddenly redolent of love and doubt and jea- 
lousy and despair. She revelled in her new position, and made the most 
of her heartrending situation. And Horace had gone to the hospital 
pale and unshaven, and without tasting breakfast. Delicious!. 

“Well, what do you think of him, Prissy?” asked the surgeon. 
“What do you think of him? A good-looking chap, J call him; well- 
to-do too, and genteel, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, he’s good-looking enough,” replied Priscilla, “for those who 
don’t object to sandy whiskers, and freckles, and goggle-eyes with no 
colour in them, and a wide, silly, grinning mouth, and knock-knees, and 
a general appearance of provincialism and stupidity.” 

It was evident Miss Pinto was in one of her sarcastic moods; but 
her papa was in a temper not to be trifled with; so he frowned darkly, 
and said : 

“ Priscilla Pinto, ’ve been a kind father to you; failing health is 
the sole cause,” he continued, mentally quoting the advertisement he 
had intended putting in the paper; “yes, failing health is the sole cause 
of my wishing to retire from practice. Here is a chance I shall never 
get again—a great chance ; and you won’t be so undutiful, so ungrateful, 
so cruel, as to throw any obstacle in the way?” 

And the mean little surgeon whimpered, and played with his fingers 
in an imbecile and purposeless manner. 
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“T am not throwing any obstacle in the way, papa,” replied Priscilla. 
“You don’t expect me to marry a man I have seen three times, I pre- 
sume? As to purchasing the practice, that is your and his affair; you 
would scarcely expect me to throw my heart into the bargain, along with 
the fixtures and the drugs.” 

“Hang it, miss!” burst out Pinto, “none of your clever speeches ; 
for they won’t do with me, I can tell you. I'll have obedience, implicit 
obedience. You haven’t got a penny in the world but what I choose to 
give you; and you haven’t got” (this with a cruel sneer) “ another lover; 
so take the best chance that offers: you won’t get another, perhaps. 
Strike the iron whilst it’s hot ; marry this very gentlemanly young man ; 
and—and accept a father’s blessing.” 

Mr. Pinto hadn’t known how to finish this sentence ; but he couldn’t 
have pitched upon an unluckier one. 

“A father’s blessing, eh?” said Priscilla, with a flush of genuine 
anger; “and why should I care so much for a father’s blessing? You 
talk of gratitude! It is you who should exhibit gratitude to me, not I 
to you. I have kept your house together for years; I have worked, and 
toiled, and slaved, and scraped, and managed; and now you expect me 
to finish my grovelling career by marrying a nonentity I despise. No, 
papa; I will xo¢ marry this country surgeon, with his broad provincial 
dialect and his great shoes and his stubbly hair. Though I may not 
have another lover, I will remain an old maid to my dying day rather 
than go with the pestles and mortars and spatulas and bottles of musty 
old medicines.” 

Priscilla was in earnest now, and she looked quite handsome as she 
stood there erect and with flashing eyes,—a contrast, indeed, to her poor 
insignificant parent, on whose countenance, however, a spiteful and angry 
expression was beginning to settle. 

“ Nice conduct to a parent,” at length observed the doctor, white with 
rage,— nice conduct. I'll tell you what, miss,”—and he bent down and 
peered into her face with gleaming eyes,—“ I tell you what, miss: you 
shall marry the man I approve of; you shall, d’ye hear me ?” 

A smile of contempt curled the lips of his daughter as she replied 
quictly: 

“Tam of age, and my own mistress, and I shall noé marry this 
person.” 

Pinto lost all command over himself; his eyes burnt like living coals, 
and the veins in his forehead swelled like little ropes as he clasped his 
daughter by the arm and shook her. He was a powerful, thick-set man, 
and Priscilla trembled in his grasp. But she was firm in her resolve, 
and mentally rejoiced that Horace was not within ; for had that excitable 
youth been present, the parental dignity would assuredly have received 
a severe shock. When Pinto was tired of shaking his daughter, he flung 
her from him, and stood, with his coat-tails under his arms, watching 
the effect of his violence. 
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Poor Priscilla staggered back into a chair, with a flushed and angry 
face, more defiant than ever. Pinto panted, for he was of a bull-necked 
build,—fat and scant of breath. Priscilla’s lips were firmly set, and the 
surgeon-apothecary felt he had thrown away his anger and his violence 
without producing the desired impression. So now he begged his child’s 
pardon, and declared he had but one object in life,—her happiness. He 
whimpered and sobbed, and spoke of his gray hairs and his child’s in- 
gratitude, and went the whole stereotyped round of stock phrases pecu- 
liar to the “heavy father.” He whined about his failing health, the in- 
creasing dimness of his sight, the toiling, struggling life he had led, the 
otium cum dignitate which should reward the affectionate husband and 
father after a career of honest labour. 

At length he paused, for upon the stony countenance of Priscilla 
there appeared no trace of emotion ; her heart was with Horace, and she 
paid no attention to her father, who, with his handkerchief in his hand, 
was sawing the air like an orator, and piling high the parental agony. 
He paused, but she made him no reply. She stared at him with her pale 
eyes, but uttered never a word; and after waiting a moment or two for 
- her to speak, the surgeon growled a deep and angry curse, and left 
her. 

Horace returned, and found his lady-love with red eyelids, and was 
with difficulty prevented from going at once to Pinto and defying him 
to his face. With the aid of her lover's literary ability, Priscilla sat 
down and wrote such a refusal to poor Jenkins as had, perhaps, never 
been penned by lady since love-making came into fashion. It was alter- 
nately scornful and cuttingly polite ; much stress was laid upon the 
extreme honour the surgeon had conferred upon her by the offer of his 
hand, and a stinging comparison was drawn between the miseries of a 
London life compared to the delights of existence in the Potteries. 
A classical quotation closed the epistle, which Horace read to Mrs. Pinto 
with “appropriate action,” and which that well-meaning but somewhat 
shallow dame pronounced wonderful, but really rather hard upon a worthy 
young man, who had been very polite and pleasant. 

Mr. Pinto had no suspicion of what was going on. He would as 
soon have imagined his pupil in love with the Sphinx as Priscilla. So 
one day when he was seated in his dining-room making out the list of 
his patients, he was considerably astonished at the appearance of Horace 
and his daughter: the former a little pale, and, if truth must be spoken, 
a trifle tremulous ; but the latter flushed, erect, and defiant. 

“Papa,” said Priscilla, in a cold, clear voice,—“ papa, Horace and 
myself have just been married. Here is the certificate.” 

The surgeon turned deathly pale, and sat back in his chair with a 
scared look that was really alarming. He then gazed blankly at his 
daughter and her husband ; but his lips refused to shape a word, and he 
passed his hand across his brow, and stared, but could say nothing. 

“Papa, we love each other,” continued Priscilla, speaking hurriedly, 
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and with a trace of tenderness in the altered tone of her voice, for her 
father’s looks frightened her. ‘‘ Horace knew you would never consent, 
and so we married without it ; but you will forgive us, and Horace will 
work very hard and get a capital practice with you to back him and 
recommend him ; and then we can all live together, and I won’t annoy 
you with sharp answers and ill tempers, as I know I often have done ; 
and Horace is a gentleman, and Mr. Jenkins wasn’t; and you have 
often said you wished I would get married, and now” (with a great gulp) 
“T’ve done it.” 

There was the ring of genuine feeling in Priscilla’s voice as she 
hurriedly poured forth her excuses ; but the countenance of the father 
was still unmoved, and he showed no sign that he heard her as he still 
stared vacantly at her face with a blank and bewildered look. 

“T have no particular prospects, sir,’’ said Horace, coming to the 
rescue rather ungracefully, and for the first time trembling before the 
man he so heartily despised. ‘I have to fight my way, but I can do it ; 
I am devoted to Priscilla ; you couldn’t expect to monopolise her for 
ever, you know,”—this with a faint and melancholy effort at a smile,— 
“and you'd have laughed at me if I’d asked your permission ; so make 
the best of a bad bargain, Mr. Pinto,—father-in-law,—and say you 
forgive us, and—” 

Horace was almost drifting into the children’s climax of “we won’t 
do so any more ;” for he was paying little attention to what he was saying, 
but spoke almost at random, so alarmed was he at the strange, wild look 
upon his father-in-law’s face. Mr. Pinto did not reply, but continued 
to pass his hand across his forehead, and he seemed hardly to be aware 
that Horace had ceased speaking. At length Priscilla threw her arms 
round his neck, and looking close into his face, asked him with a sob to 
forgive her, and sunk her head upon his shoulder and wept piteously. 
The surgeon rose and disengaged himself from her embrace, and buttoned 
up his coat, and stood as he was accustomed to do when he wished to let 
a patient see that the interview was over. Priscilla knew the attitude, 
and a strange fear well-nigh overcame her, and a dismal foreboding 
chilled her rash young husband’s heart; for there was something in 
the manner of the deceived parent that rendered him almost digni- 
fied, a calmness that presaged more than any ebullition of rage. 

“Well, Mrs. Bentley,” said the surgeon, “ you have made your bed ; 
so you must lie, I will not trust myself to say what my opinion of 
your husband’s conduct is. He has chosen to marry a penniless woman 
clandestinely ; that is his affair. You must expect nothing from me ; 
for, as I stand here, I declare to you solemnly you shall never have a 
shilling of my money. You must leave my house this very day, and 
never enter it again. Don’t say a word. I am going my Bloomsbury 
round, and shall be gone about three hours. Don’t let me find you 
here when I return.” 

The surgeon had spoken these cruel words in a monotonous, low 
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voice, without looking at his daughter ; and having finished his speech, 
he took up his hat and gloves and went out straight to his brougham. 

Priscilla did not faint or go into hysterics. She drew herself up to 
her full height, and with a bright look turned to her husband, and 
seizing both his hands, said, “ Horace dear, we will try to live without 
him.” 

Horace, however, was not so heroic in his bearing ; he blamed him- 
self for his rashness, for his selfish want of consideration, and for his 
folly in dragging Priscilla from a sphere of comfort into one of poverty. 

Poor Mrs. Pinto, who had been listening in the passage, and had 
scuttered off into the surgery at the conclusion of her husband’s speech, 
was brought out of that odoriferous apartment more dead than alive, 
and completely unnerved her son-in-law, who did not shine by any means 
in this emergency. Priscilla left her mamma lamenting in the dining- 
room, and, with the aid of a housemaid, had her trunks packed in no time, 
and was ready to quit the domestic roof before Mrs. Pinto had properly 
come round. That good lady was for a general abasement at the feet of 
the stern father, and pictured Pinto as a modern Coriolanus breaking 
down before the passionate entreaties of his family. But this Mrs. 
Bentley wouldn’t hear of ; and indeed Horace, who would have been 
glad enough to have made any sacrifice to obtain the father’s forgiveness, 
remembered the cold, hard, cruel look of the little doctor, and prepared 
for departure with a heavy heart. With streaming eyes and many sobs 


Mrs. Pinto promised to see the unhappy couple continually ; and she 
fell back swooning into the arms of the servant as the bride and bride- 
groom started, in a musty four-wheeled cab, to spend their honeymoon 
in the blissful region of Little Green Street, Soho. 
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“Young Bengal” as a Vewspaper Correspondent. 


ONCE upon a time, no matter when, it fell to my lot, probably as an 
expiation for sins committed in the present or in some former phase of 
existence, to be sent out to India as editor of a daily paper. In what 
manner the term of my penal servitude was brought to an early and 
even sudden conclusion is not a matter likely to interest the general 
reader, nor will that very dainty and supercilious individual care to 
know how it came to pass that I once more was enabled to revisit the 
pale glimpses of the London gas-lamps. The purport of this brief pre- 
amble is by no means of a personal nature, further than as showing how 
the following letters came into my possession. Being originally written 
for publication, though not exactiy for the pages of this Magazine, I do 
not feel that I am violating any confidence in giving them the benefit 
of a wider circulation than their writers ever hoped for or anticipated. 
I will merely add, that these letters are the bond fide handiwork of Ben- 
galee natives, trained to a greater or less extent in the English language 
and literature. It would be unfair, however, to allow the idea to go 
abroad that they fairly represent the views and phraseology of the 
highest class of educated natives. For the most part they were written 
by the more advanced students and graduates of the Presidency College, 
or by clerks in government and mercantile offices. The former section 
of correspondents naturally take much interest in the progress of edu- 
cation, and in the steady diffusion of European knowledge and ideas. 
They are prone, too, to indulge in moral platitudes, set forth in a very 
florid and ornate style of diction, and as a rule they affect the use of the 
first personal pronoun in the plural number. Here is a decidedly fa- 
vourable specimen of a University man’s lucubrations : 

“ Srr,—The University returns for last year are fraught with auspicious 
omens. The number of successful candidates for degrees has actually in- 
creased, and some of the highest honours in arts have been triumphantly 
won. People are now learning to appreciate the value of education; and we 
have every reason to hope that England will soon realise the first and last 
condition of her rule here, by incorporating her prosperity with India’s 
greatness. .... In England the worth of an educated man is held to be 
beyond estimation. One such man stands as the focus or centre of a large 
circle of radiating good. He exerts an influence which is felt through com- 
munities and nations. In him are centred the attributes of a kind father, 
a loving friend and husband, a zealous patriot, a just man, and a learned 
preacher. By his death he leaves a legacy of inexhaustible instruction to 
successions of generation. His immortal name adorns the pages of his- 
tories and biographies, and the inextinguishable lamp of truth burns over 
his tomb for ever. With our countrymen, however, the case is quite other- 
wise. The fact is, our educational systems are at fault in their very bot- 
toms. Confer on us titles and all, and make us intellectually great, like 
Humes and Voltaires, and what are we in the end? In truth, not a whit 
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better than the Ashti or Jarrh Monees of ancient times,—useless heaps of 
learned machines, incapable of doing any real or substantial good unless set 
in motion by some foreign power. Mere intellectual greatness is but a 
poor substitute for moral grandeur and spiritual sublimity. . . . In conclu- 
sion, we would congratulate our M.A. friends, and wish them all success in 
after-life. We hope they will not track the footsteps of their titleless pre- 
decessors. Let them immortalise their names by taking the lead in all 
social reforms, in raising the banner of truth and enlisting men under its 
standard, and in emancipating their females from the yoke of ignorance 
and widowhood. But if, after winning honours and degrees, they betake 
themselves to their nests, they are sure to be crowed down.” 


The next letter is from a B.A. of the Presidency College, and is 
written in a somewhat desponding vein. To give them their due, the 
more thoughtful natives who have received the elements of an English 
education are fully aware of the moral inferiority of their race, and 
never scruple to avow their manifold shortcomings from the compara- 
tively high standard of European ethics. Unfortunately, they are apt to 
think they have done enough when they have candidly confessed the 
sins of their neighbours, and take but little trouble to conform their 
own lives to the precepts of their English teachers. But let us hear 
what our friend the Bachelor of Arts has to say on the subject of what 
he himself entitles “‘ A Melancholy Thought :” 


“‘Sin,—Encouraged by the friendly tenor of your paper, breathing as it 
does a spirit of sincere sympathy for the natives, I betake myself the pre- 
sent occasion to give vent to a few ideas that have most injuriously acted 
upon my youthful mind. They have often chilled my most animated hopes 
about the rapid regeneration of my countrymen, and have not unfrequently 
led me to doubt the real advance that we are said to have made in know- 
ledge and civilisation. The ideas I mean‘ unfortunately relate to our do- 
mestic disorganisation, which is still a source of hideous ills to us, the 
natives, notwithstanding all the flattering promises of relief so frequently 
made by the theorist, the press, and the public hall. To speak what we 
daily witness among ourselves, the enlightenment, it must be confessed, of 
the nineteenth century, brought to bear upon our interests, has lost most 
of its effects on us through the strong opposition of Cimmerian darkness 
that still hangs. over our domestic horizon. ..... Young men, like our- 
selves, brought up under our infant Indian universities, are often hopelessly 
pressed down by the heavy load of absurdity that surrounds them when 
placed in the circle of their dearest associates, and are frequently quite at 
a loss to determine the direction in which to steer their course, having not 
as yet been versed, like their educated elders, in the art of silently burying 
their recent acquisition of western ideas. Consider the feelings of a Cols 
lege graduate when he, with his theoretic acquaintance of true conjugal 
happiness, proceeds to enjoy the company of his wife, and has the satisfac- 
tion of being actually seated by her sweet side; but, to his greatest surprise 
and highest pain, has to hear from the lips of his embryo love the ebulli- 
tions of an ineradicable superstition and ignorance, revolting alike to rea- 
son and conscience. The dissatisfied husband, standing on the vantage- 
ground of intellectual superiority, utterly fails to detect the least indication 
of the general advancement of his country either in the deportment or in 
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the conversation of his amiable partner, save that which is made visible 
outside the person of his wife in the shape of dress and ornaments, illus- 
trating but a few petty achievements of the modern industrial arts ....- 
To conclude, without tiring, I must here clearly state that, in taking upon 
myself the painful task of unveiling a few of the secret ills of our domestic 
life, I have been actuated by the sincere desire of calling your attention to 
the subject, earnestly hoping that you will, with your mighty influence, 
remind the educated young men of our country, who appear to be deter- 
mining our future, that miseries of a really stringent character, affecting 
the very vitality of our social well-being, are craving their attentive consi- 
deration, which they ought not to deny, nor to delay granting, consistently 
with their elevated principles.” 


It is impossible to withhold our respect from the evident earnestness 
and sincerity with which this correspondent bewails the unnatural and 
unsatisfactory relations that exist between husband and wife in the social 
system of the Hindoos. Neither would it be just to smile at the con- 
jugal yearnings of “A Fifth-year Graduate,” as he signs himself; for 
in that country the bride seldom exceeds twelve years of age, or the 
bridegroom sixteen. The new system of conferring degrees, however, is 
by no means universally popular, but, on the contrary, is spoken of in 
contemptuous terms by the old-fashioned school. Here is a fair specimen 
of such invective, after the manner of Young Bengal: 


“ Srr,—Not many days ago, the Bengalee” (a native paper in the English 
tongue) “ obstinately defended and falsely pleaded the cause of the Presi- 
dency College against the just and forensic discernment of the Hindu Patriot” 
(a similar paper). “ Not considering his own arguments to be threadbare, 
frivolous, and groundless, the editor of Kristna Singhee’s Lane, No. 8, vainly 
presumes those of the Patriot to be the same, and wrongly compares the 
past successful students of the old Hindu College with the modern degree- 
holders, whose knowledge was not bounded within the narrow limit of the 
honour examinations. How long will these fallacies and prejudices rule an 
iron sceptre in the wild region of the mind of the Bengalee ? When will he 
see light in its true colour? If he ever hears the abject blunders com- 
mitted by the modern degree-holders in writing two sentences and uttering 
two lines, where will his sophistry then find a space for the public approba- 
tion? What the boasting is to the youth, what the reelings are to the 
drunkard, what the brutal strength is to the savage race, what the dreadful 
teeth are to the boar, what the railing is to the ignorant, malicious writing 
is to the Bengalee. Now, Mr. Editor, I cannot but say these few words more : 
Tam told that these M.A.’s are now holding the chairs of ass-professorships 
the above college, and gracing the hall with good grammar and correct 
ectures.” 


The inefficiency of an English education to make a blackamoor white 
is dolefully dwelt upon by another correspondent, who somewhat hazily 
asserts that “the object of education is not simply to enable a scholar to 
deferenciate, or to quote Shakespeare or Milton, to calculate, to compose 
and dissolve, nor, indeed, to enable a scholar to spout on holiday occa- 
sions or to earn bread.” He then proceeds to animadvert upon the 
highly improper conduct of certain landed proprietors, who travel in 
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railway-carriages, “having drugs in their stomachs.” ‘The Patriot of 
last Monday,” he writes, ‘mentions some leading members of the native 
community as the specimens of educated, accomplished, gentle zemindars 
of Bengal. I allow that al of them are rich, and some of them are ap- 
parently gentle, sober, and even partially educated ; but nobody, I am 
sure (if J am not mistaken), can point me out one single soul in Bengal 
who, having the twenty-six-Anglo-Saxon alphabet within his brain, is 
not altogether immoral or harmless.” A more logical, if also more rhe- 
torical, sceptic as to the efficiency of an English education complains that 
so little is being done to promote the marriage of widows and the enlarge- 
ment of the female mind. He then addresses this would-be animated 
réveillé to his apathetic compatriots : 

“ Rise, then, ye enlightened brethren and friends of the country! It is 
now too high a time for you to lie in the luxurious bed of speculativeness. 
Put off, countrymen, put off the knaving, shameful veil of idleness and de- 
lusion you are engrossed with, and not further deprive your country the 
indispensable duties she eagerly expects from you. Render not your coun- 
try more ridiculous and odious, and allow not her a moment to say that she 
has produced such disobedient and ungrateful children. Let not the liberal 
education you have received confine such high, important, and truly patri- 
otic schemes within the pales of theory; and, above all, let not your country 
suffer longer from the vices and troubles she is too old to bear! When, my 
brothers, you would set your hands to such beneficial projects which are 
now confined within the region of theory, and when you would apply your 
head and heart to carry them out, then it is that you would be called faith- 
ful children of the land you are a native of, and then you would appreciate 
the worth of English education.” 


A resident of Mozufferpore, in retailing the gossip of the place, inci- 
dentally remarks : “‘ Education is making her usual progress in the coun- 
try. The inspector of schools was here some time ago, and dismissed 
several of the teachers for no other fault than that they were unenlighted. 
Their doom is sealed. Their fate is deplorable; and all are to go 
a-begging with their families. And this because of their not knowing 
that delightful language, English!” My worthy correspondent, I fear, 
was not himself a very warm admirer of the “ well of English pure and 
undefiled,” for he goes on to sneer at “ the whole world being invited to 
send in candidates to pass in the tongue of a small insular.” Not so a 
gentleman signing himself “A Commoner,” who is only indignant that 
such poor and scanty fruit has been gathered from an English education. 
He thus proceeds to inveigh against the impracticable nature of his fel- 
low-countrymen : 

“It has almost become an apopthegm (sic) that with the ‘ Young Bengal’ 
every thing begins with a flash and ends ina smoke. It is a truth which 
is daily borne out by vivid illustrations. To point out a glaring example, I 
would crave your permission to allude to the state of society in one of the 
northern quarters of the town, called Shampooker. There, as in many other 
parts of the town, society is not unenlightened by education. Pretending 
to English learning, young men are seen there to strut forth in the streets 
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with frames erect and upright, and faces puffed up with wisdom. But there, 
under a glassy exterior, you would meet with an underlaying of dusty black, 
sneaking cowardice hard by bold resolve, ignorance holding dalliance with 
knowledge, and superstition linked with enlightenment. Chancing to be 
therein, one would involuntarily cry out in some such lines as these, rough 
though they are: 

Lo! the young Bengal, whose tutored soul 

Sees God in idols, or riots in pleasure foul.” 


The grievance that elicited all this invective was the failure of an 
attempt to collect funds for the establishment of a school, though no 
difficulty was experienced in raising a much larger sum for an idolatrous 
festival. One of these Shampooker youths, however, was seemingly 
anxious to obtain a tolerably correct knowledge of Western science and 
literature ; for, a few days after the receipt of the preceding epistle, I 
received the one that follows, from “ An Young Man, aged Twenty-one,” 
who gave that identical address, 


“ Dear Sir,—As an able and conscientious journalist, and promoter of 
the good of the native fellow-citizens, I do accost you, sir, to satisfy an hum- 
ble craving of mine, and which I do with the most sanguine expectations of 
success. The problem is, what are the proper studies to be pursued on 
after one’s leaving the College arena, and entering not into any other pro- 
fessions but clerkship in Government or other offices; which of the follow- 
ing,—history, biography, voyages and travels, philosophy, theology, &c.,— 
to be the first thing to be studied, and what next, and so on, till he attains 
to a creditable standard? The solution of the above will confer a great 
boon on the public in general.” 


At the School of Useful Arts a tolerably successful attempt has been 
made to give something like a physical and industrial training to the 
native and European pupils. At the end of the autumnal vacation, 
locally known as the Doorga Poojah holidays, about two hundred youths 
“were assembled in the chief room, and shrewdly questioned as to the 
good and useful activities in which, as previously advised, they had 
exercised themselves.” 


“The prizes,” continues my native reporter, “ consisting of useful tools, 
chiefly penknives, were promised only to such as should best use their feet 
and legs, arms, hands, and fingers. The articles handed in consisted of 
small but not unworthily accomplished works in the way of paper boxes, 
children’s toys, Berlin-wool work, and some well-drawn maps. Besides 
these contributors, there were thirty to fifty competitors, all Bengalees, in 
active sports. In horsemanship B. Sing had ridden six miles daily for 
twenty-one days, and on one of these forty miles on horseback. In pedes- 
trianism many had done well; but none seemed to have exceeded S. Gos- 
sein, who had walked thirty-six miles in two days, besides a daily stint, 
and B. N. Dey, who had walked on one stretch seventy miles. In swim- 
ming nearly half of those present had done something; but P. E. Gossein 
had averaged for the twenty-one days forty yards a day. ‘Two boys had in- 
troduced active games, like Hide and Seek, into their zenana. O. N. Ban- 
nerjea had taught his elder sister to work slippers on canvas. Three boys. 
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had been to market daily for their families, and carried home all the 
supplies themselves; and half a dozen more had done it fifteen out of 
twenty-one days. There were two boys, each of whom had taken the whole 
care of the family cow; and another of the family horse. C. C. Chatterjea, 
a Brahmin, had laboured twelve days in weeding and clearing a garden. 
In the destruction of rats and mice a majority of those present had been 
more or less successful. One had caught sixteen rats and mice in as many 
days, and another eighteen rats. One boy, a Brahmin, had made a wooden 
shelf, and put it up himself, using hammer and nails, saw and chisel. 
The last item of this interesting examination, tending to the encourage- 
ment of homely utility and the useful arts of life, was a questioning as to 
the art of laying out money. One little fellow had bought a tomtom for 
his sister ; another two earthen dolls for his two sisters. Many had given 
a few pice in Doorga gifts. One had given a pair of shoes to a poor Brah- 
min costing a rupee (two shillings); and another had similarly distributed 
rice, plantains to the amount of three rupees. These were no despicable 
gifts to be made by Bengali schoolboys, whose supplies of pocket-money 
at the Doorga are small, as the general custom of their elders and friends 
is not to give money, but clothing to ward off the cold.” 


The useful tendency of this novel style of examination will be fully 
appreciated by all who have had an opportunity of observing the effemin- 
ate and listless habits of the Bengali youths. So far from enjoying the 
walk to school, it is a constant source of complaint, not only with boys, 
but with grown lads, that they have to endure so much fatigue previous 
to the exhausting process of acquiring a superficial knowledge of a 


foreign language and literature. At the commencement of the hot 
season scarcely a day passed without my receiving letters, couched in 
the following strain, from students of the Presidency College, as well as 
from their juniors: 


“Srr,—The days are getting hotter and hotter. It is hence very diffi- 
cult for young students to attend their schools and to work hard. The in- 
tolerable heat of the summer totally makes them incapable to keep up night, 
and diligently to prepare their scholastic lessons. The almost inexpressible 
sufferings which they undergo in this season are not in any way favourable 
to their constitution. Many of them have to travel on foot to their schools 
after breakfast, thus exposing themselves to the grilling heat of the power- 
ful sun, and to wade through a vast ocean of flying dust, with the risk of 
losing their eyes. Nor does the extent of their sufferings stop here. They 
enter their schools exhausted and bathed in perspiration, that flows in 
streams from both sides of their throbbing temples. Can they imme- 
diately pay that degree ofattention to their lessons they should do? Surely 
not.” 


The next correspondent on my list is very severe on native editors, 
who are in the habit of inserting in their papers the hastily-concocted 
and ill-digested letters of University students, whose opinions he cha- 
racterises as being “as solid as empty vessels.” 

“ Although many of them,” he writes, “do not in the least comprehend 


the intentions of the University, they still send correspondents (sic) to the 
journals, simply to have them published, caring little whether their labours 
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are taken under consideration or consigned to rubbish-baskets. They 
write only a few lines of facts, and the rest of the letters are filled with 
puerile argumentations and pedantic words. But the desponding editors, 
who are anxious to start their papers early for the satisfaction of their 
subscribers, welcome them with hearty thanks, and, without passing a 
glance over them, fill up their journals with stuff and nonsense. The 
several correspondents published in the Bengalee, the Reformer, &c. (and 
why the correspondents only ?), even the editorial columns of the Patriot 
itself about the subject under review, contain nothing of importance ; but 
contain only the pouring forth of invectives upon the hopes and ornaments 
of Bengal in general, and of the University in particular. This state of 
things is certainly blamable, especially on the part of the editors, who have 
assumed such a responsibility duty as editory. The public at large has 
concentrated his faith to the newspapers; but they, instead of rendering 
the best use of this indulgence, take advantage of it, and go far beyond the 
possibility of retraction.” 


Two other letters from the same correspondent reached me in rapid 
succession, until in despair I was compelled to cry, “ Hold! enough !” 
The first of them was headed “ Letters and Lettered Men,” and alludes 
to a photographer who had then recently arrived from Europe. 


“Sir,—As being one of the chef devours of science, it is to improve a dis- 
covery and raise it by its new phase above its original property and its 
discovery. So I think the home-proverb that ‘the French frequently dis- 
cover a matter, but that the English are improvers upon it,’ will hold good 
in this cause as in all others that have preceded it, to our no small grati- 
fication. Ithink, therefore, by this metaphor, I could not do better than by 
this simple introduction make known to you the good fortune of Calcutta’s 
citizens, high and low, rich and poor, great and small, by the arrival of M. M., 
from objects of regard, and for the love of letters, and of the reward of his 
sovereign, his good disposedness to the work which he hath taken upon him- 
self to fulfil in this life; leaving wife and family in Europe to cope with 
adventure and dangers in an Eastern seclusion, only varied in its monotony 
by the calls upon his imagination to please his to-be customer, the patronising 
public, and their good-will by the potent power of his pen and pencil; to 
adopt the wants of every one to his especial tie, condition, bias, office, and 
other entity, with almost Phidias power; but surely with more than Homer 
and Virgil, as Milton and Newton’s learning, in accord with what is ne- 
cessary to his career to purvey, to the intellectual taste and demand 
which may come upon him for replenishment in the hot weather as cold. 
Mothers and daughters, lovers and relatives, could not do otherwise than 
uphold the sage who professed to care for their wants and cater for their 
good taste and sense. T.et them not languish and weep, for that potent 
magician has surely such high and devout antidotes, that you, too, Mr. 
Editor, will confess its righteous spell upon that brow which communes, 
like Jove, with the future; while the eye of resolution and the lip of scorn 
and sarcasm by turns ‘ melt the turtle and madden the vulture.’” 


Mr. Editor “regrets very much that he never happened to fall under 
the ‘righteous spell’ of this ‘potent magician,’ and is therefore quite 
unable to gratify his readers with the likeness of the eye and lip that 
are said to have such an extraordinary effect upon turtles and vultures.” 
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The second letter from this correspondent, to which I have already 
alluded, was levelled against the License Tax, though headed “ Literati 
and their Profession.” It ran as follows: 


“Srr,—Being a little puzzled as to the conditions under which the 
Municipal Commissioners, or Justices of the Peace Act, respecting the tax 
on professions and trades, holds good on all other not classified or coming 
under that denomination, of which humble class is your correspondent,— 
may I ask you the gift of counsel on such a momentous subject, in a case 
which does not appertain to the right of taxation, and consequently cannot 
be considered illegal in a party to commence business without a license? 
This, I hold, is not unwarrantable in law, and cannot be made to appear 
contraband of the Queen’s authority and constituted visible powers of jus- 
tice and judgment. Law and commerce and trade, and arts connected by 
a link with it, fall under this Act. But where ’tis purely literary and its 
relative, I think that all nations of civilised pretension, of Eastern or Western 
origin and fame, have held them exempt from it. And it would be to the 
eredit of our Government and British supremacy, and that in the empire 
and dominion of letters, this good and pious law were likewise observed. 
Or, surely, we were wanting in the common tokens of the Antients, in further- 
ing the common dependency of material, with its influences and well-spring 
as parent—-the mind; whence is its original source, and sole eventual good 
or evil. As I cannot take up your time with this important subject, you, 
who know more about it, and are a very lamp of knowledge, art, science, and 
scriptorial delectation, will, I have no doubt, descant sufficiently on such a 
purpose in an edifying manner, to the full assurance of both sides of the 
question ; and that, with your wonted kindness and urbanity, favouring with 
a little partiality your, humble lucubrator, you will arrive to the perfect ad- 
justment of this all-knotty point. I need not say, that if the tax is unlevied 
much good understanding will ensue, and instead of close corporation, ig- 
norance, and tyranny, much light and truth.” 


Among the Hindoos marriages are frequently arranged by professional 
match-makers, chiefly women, who act as go-betweens with commend- 
able zeal and discretion. One day, while closely engaged with my edi- 
torial duties, I was interrupted by a visit from an intelligent-looking and 
well-dressed young native, who said that he had something very private 
and “honourable” (query, confidential?) to communicate. He was so 
dreadfully nervous, however, that although I endeavoured to reassure him 
by listening with as much patience as I could command to his high- 
flown compliments, I utterly failed to extract any sort of sense or mean- 
ing from his elaborate periods. A few days afterwards the mystery was 
unveiled. 


“Sir,—You, no doubt, have bewildered your brain in hypothecating the 
purpose of my interview to you. Comforted by your smiling countenance 
and mild dove voice, the stern majesty of the eye repulsed the too exacting 
overtures of familiar friendship. Now, sir, relieved from the two stedfirst 
search of gaze, I can unroll my bosom without tremulation. But methink 
to hear again your dry caustic: ‘Come tothe point. Iam buzy. You waste 
my time. What do you want?’ Honor'd sir, it is creditably rumored among 
teeming populations of India that you are celibate. No virgin rose of Al- 
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bion perfumes your couch, or illuminates night like day ; nor warmer daugh- 
ters of France, Italy, &c. wanton their eyes to love. We look one to another, 
and say, How is this? Venus did not think to stoop herself to untie the 
bonds of Promethus. Why, then, this mighty editor with heaven-fire in 
gifted quill, but no joy on his bosom? Is it written in Book of Fate that 
India’s dark-eyed daughters of night are first to melt that glassial heart, and 
kindle flames of spousal love? Sir, your honor is much enlighted, and 
a sincere friend to natives. Rich and enlighted Baboos will call you son 
and brother, and pay down much monies. Say ‘Come,’ and your poor serv- 
ant come with full pertiklars. Love becomes the sage. Plato and Solomon 
were wifed many times. Hear voice of India, and be husband and father— 
beauteous titles. 
P.S.S. Three, four shades for honor’s accomdation.” 


I decline to say what was the result of this negotiation ; but prompt 
attention will be paid to similar overtures, addressed to the care of the 
Editor of this Magazine, if aceompanied by a photograph and an authen- 
ticated statement as to the “much monies.” As love and suicide have 
in all ages and countries been somehow closely associated, I shall close 
this Paper with a native reporter’s account of a man who hanged himself 
for grief. 


“In the neighbourhood of Uzeerpore, at Nurrail, a native gentleman, aged 
about 30 or 35 years old, has committed suicide by the means of swinging. 
The reason which led him to perpetrate such an insolent attempt against Hea- 
ven is simply this: That the wife of this unfortunate self-murderer had died, 
having left a daughter, who is but ten or twelve years of age. As the mother 
of this girl was the only lady in the house, and all the family affairs were 
managed by her alone, the eldest brother of this wretched deceased, on 
finding great difficulty and inconvenience in the management of the house- 
hold affairs, consequent on her death, at last determined and proposed the 
marriage of his deceased brother with a poor but gentleman’s daughter, on 
the condition of the marriage of his niece with one of his poor relatives. 
When the terms of marriage settlement were in course of being settled and 
confirmed, the unhappy father, considering the miseries that will hereafter 
befall to his daughter, had been induced to write a letter on the cause of his 
suicidal attempt, and put it at his place before he was succeeded in his rash 
endeavour to put a stop to his worldly career, by means of a rope having 
tied round his neck for the purpose of swinging. Such is, sir, the singular 
affection of a parent towards his beloved daughter.” 
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Lines. 


By roe Avuruor oF “ Twice Lost.” 


[Nature cares nothing for appearances, except in so far as they may 
be useful.” “Some naturalists .... believe that very many structures 
have been created for beauty in the eyes of man. This doctrine, if true, 


would be absolutely fatal to my theory.” — Darwin's Origin of Species, pp. 
83, 199.] 


I HEARD there was no place among the powers 
For Beauty; that she stands not in the plan ; 
That even the tints which glorify the flowers 
* Come but for use, and not for joy to Man. 


Can eyes so keenly tracing laws so fine 
Be to their brightest meaning closed and dull ? 
We learn how Beauty came to tint and line: 
Teach us what makes the Beauty beautiful ! 


Let us be glad because the crocus takes 
Such tender curves before her buds are riven ; 
Because, at morn, the wave of colour breaks 
Like a great rush of music over heaven ; 


Because each accident of light or shade, 

The cliff, the copse, the field, the shore, endears ; 
Because no living thing can grow or fade 

Without a charm that touches us to tears ; 


Because the Voice proclaiming all things “ good” 
Even to the least a twofold task imparts, 
And colours, tempting insects to their food, 
Are banquets for our loving eyes and hearts! 


S. M. 





